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NOTES 


Sita Devi 

The death of Sita Bkvi youngest daughter 
of the late Ramananda Chatterjee on 
December 20, 1974, a few months before her 
eightieth birthday has removed a versatile 
writer from Bengal’s literary field. A prolific 
writer of short stories she had written more 
than two hundred highly interesting stories 
which were remarkable for their liveliness of 
action, incidents, picturesque characters, 
simple but striking dialogues and superior 
literary style. She had also written many 
novels and autobiographical anecdotes and a 
valuable documentary depicting what she 
remembered of the Poet ^ge Rabindranath 
Tagore whom she knew as a friend of the 
family and a preceptor of rare wisdom and 
incomparable literary genius. Sita D.:vi lived 
in Santiniketan for a long time when her 
parents and elder sister Santa Devi stayed 
there. Most of Sita Devi’s literary work was 
in Bengali ; but she had translated some of 
her own stories and novels into English which 
were published in India as well as in Great 
Britain. 

Bom in Calcutta in 189S Sita Devi spent 
the early years of her life in Allahabad where 
Ramananda Ghatlerjce had gone as head of 
waducationaLinstitaiion. She was educated 


at home by private tutors and toon becasne 
proficient in Bengali and English. Nepal 
Chandra Roy, who later became head of the, 
Santiniketan school was at that time Head 
Master of the Anglo-Bengali School at 
Allahabad. He used to tell stories to all the 
younger people of a few families whidi 
occupied houses situated close to one another. 
His stories were from Victor Hugo, Gharkf 
Dickens, R. L. Stevenson, Alexander Dumas 
and others. Sometimes he took his listeners 
into realms of imaginary phantasy' and 
grandeur which the great poets and dramatists 
of the world had painted in unfading colours. 
Sita Devi began her journeys into the field of 
high class literature in this manner when she 
was less than ten years old ; but she soon 
began to read books on her own and had gone 
through several hundred English books by the 
time she was fourteen years old and had come 
to Calcutta where Ramananda Chatterjee 
came from Allahabad after resigning &6m his 
educational service and deciding to take up 
journalism as his full time occupation and^ 
profession. She joined the Bethune CoU^eiato 
School as a day scholar with her elder siitefv 
When she was about sixteen years old 
wrote her first book jointly with SintaOei^^ 
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It wu Hlnduithanl Opaka^a fFoQtuilet of 
Bindiuthao) which became a belt teller anfl 
had several editioQS. Tlie book was illutrated 
by Upendra Kishore Roy, (grand father of the 
himous film producer Satyajit Roy), who was 
then the best half-tone reproduction expert 
in eastern India. Sita Devi wrote many short 
stories and several novels after this. She 
graduated with honours in English language 
and literature and devoted herself seriously to 
literary work. Foir several years she used to 
go and stay in Santiniketan for long periods. 
Rabindranath Tagore used to make her do 
some translation work from time to time and 
to take some classes too in Santiniketan school. 
When she stayed in Calcutta visits to the 
Jorasanko house of the Tagores were frequent 
when the poet came to Calcutta. There were 
literary societies and discussion circles which 
she attended and many young intellectuals 
joined these cultural centres. 

Sita Devi got married in 1923 and soon 
after went to Burma with her husband Sudhir 
Kumar Chowdhury who had a publishing 
house in Rangoon. This business had to be 
wound up after some years due to the antago¬ 
nistic activities of the Burmese government 
and Sita Devi came back to Calcutta where 
she lived thereafter permanently. She became 
well known for the clarity, freshness and 
beauty of her literary style and she had no 
lack of admirers. Some of her books were 
used by cinema producers and many of her 
stories and a few novels were translated into 
English. She earned some prizes and awards 
and was one of five woman litterateurs who 
were presented with addresses of honour by a 
committee of intellectuals at the Rabindra 
Smarini Hall in Calcutta. She completed 
fifty one years of married life recently. 

Sita Devi was a bold and courageous 
person who upheld the ideals of freedom and 
equality for women in an unambiguous and 


cM^iut tnimitor. rilie viw a student 

Ibi* women wAs still ih actively pursued 
social practice, and the girls used to go to 
school or college in large horse drawn botes 
which used to have their tmndow shutters up. 
Sita Devi with her sister and one or two 
friends began to Walk to college, facing the 
disapproval of the conservatives in e defient 
and uncompromising manner. She tued to 
say that she had a great-grand-mother who 
once chased a tiger out of her cowshed by 
brandishing a burning log. She could, she 
said, chase away any impertinent pedestrians 
she might encounter, by using her parasol. 
She was fond of walking and whenever she 
went to Darjeeling she would walk to the 
Tiger Hill in Ghoom in the early hours of the 
morning to see the wonderful play of colours 
of stm rise on Mount Everest. In Santiniketan 
walking to Surul or Parul Ban was a daily 
affsir. Having been brought up in an environ¬ 
ment in which women were treated with great 
respect and provided with all facilities for 
education and equality with men, she had to 
exercise her keen objectivity of outlook in 
order to picture the condition of women in 
the backward communities of this ancient 
land. She did this with great clarity of vision 
and with sympathy and undentanding. The 
demands of realism have been fully met in her 
stories asnd novels in so far as she could glean 
facts precisely and with accuracy from her 
friends and relations and working class 
women with whom she came in contact in the 
normal course of her day to day life. She 
abo conversed freely with villagers and they 
confided in her in a free and easy manner. 

She was no believer in caste or class and 
judged all persons by the quality of their 
thoughts and emotions. She believed that 
the poor, the sick, the ignorant and the 
victims of epidemics and natural calamitiet 
were a special chaige of all who had the 
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prtadiliig lAOral rnm^, aor la dacloHag 
faith in any ftiperior ideal but ah* waa teadily 
reapoative to all that ia good in huuaaity 
and the aacred appeal of Satyam Sivam 
Suadaram. 

Mlaera* Strike Averted 

Goal minera have been agitating for fixing 
their minimum wage at a higher level for a 
long time. Some atop gap arrangementa had 
alao been made by which the minera got aome 
relief which waa not aufficient to buy ten aeera 
of rice per month or two aeera of milk per week 
more than what the minera could afford 
before the relief waa granted. In 1974 they 
had gone on making i^mands which had not 
led to any increaae in their scale of pay, and 
eventually they had informed Government 
about their firm resolve to go on atrike as 
from December 16, 1974 for an indefinite 
period unless the Government agreed to fix 
their minimum wage at a higher level. The 
Hind Mazdoor Sabha had demanded that the 
coal t minera should receive a minimum 
monthly wage of Rs. 500/*. The INTUC, the 
AITUC and the GITU alao made their 
demands but pjrobably expressed their willing¬ 
ness to negotiate for a settlement. On the 
government side there were aome whp 
advocated the adoption of a tough poUcy, 
as was done when the rtulwaymen had gone 
on strike. They foi^ol that during the 
railway strike the INTUG had not given 
such whole hearted support to the men who 
wanted strike ; but in the caae of the coal 
Miners all Unions were in favour of stopping 
work froni December 16, 1974 unless Govern¬ 
ment agreed to increase the miners' minimum 
wage. Whatever the reason there was a 
powerful body in Government in favour of 
but minute ut mlHement by negotta- 
l^n. Qovet^c^^* of firmness 

Wiu iO^tub^lly in^vN^^ bf the so^rity 


'thi'-'-.vMm* . Unioni 

df Cbel end Energy eveiixisitty tiBide' 
an egrewnint.that the minimum Wa^ blbiml; 
miners shall be Rs. 325/-per mbntb. 
miners appuently agreed to accept ^ 
settlement and the country thus escaped dhe 
consequemses of a strike by coal mineri wUeh 
would have had reperciusions in many fields 
of production as wdll as would have hit the 
coniumm very hard in more than one way. 
Two Ways of Looking at Things 

When a high official was addrening a 
conference of technicians in the coal fidds area 
he referred to nationalisation of coal atinm as 
the dawn of a new era of scientifically planned 
and safer exploitation of mineral resources. 
He also said that nationalisation ensured good 
quality of coal at a fair price for the consu¬ 
mers and to the miners it meant deliverance 
from exploitation and better living conditions. 
He also saw a new wave of enthusiasm 
amongst the managers and miners alike tp 
meet the challenge of higher production mid 
faster development of coal mining. But 
critics point out that neither production np^ 
quality or prices have changed for the better. 
There are 70006 more men at work in the 
mines now than there had been before 
nationalisation. The men are more aggressivp 
and the managers are finding things difficult. 
Coal prices have risen to a level where it has 
begun to hurt the consumers. It is certainly 
not helping to keep prices steady. In the 
mines losses are mounting and operational 
standards deteriorating. 

Expansion of industries does not mean a 
mere increase in the number of employees. 
Finding that the coal mines are now a 
government managed concern many politically 
minded persons are egging on the unemployed 
youpgqiien of thp coal fields area to demand 
jobs fijipm tbe manpge»* One reason fm jt|M 
incie«^,lQm«hpowm cpom^l^ete 
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incKaie in output may be that many of the 
newly employed men are not miners at all, 
. nor have they any productive work. Generally 
speaking critics are of the opinion that the 
nationalisation of coal mines has not so far 
proved to be of advantage from the economic 
point of view. Production has not improved 
in quality, quantity and cost per ton: 
shortages in certain fields of supply have not 
yet been overcome. The ordinary consumer 
has to pay a much higher price for coal smd 
finds no gain in nationalisation. If, again, 
the mines show a heavy loss as a result of state 
management the taxpayer will have to foot 
the bill which will add to the weight of the 
burden he will shoulder. 

Boom and Slump 

The industrially advanced nations, repre* 
sented by the USA, Japan and West 
Germany, have been going through a period 
of boom during the years 1962>1972 sympto- 
mised by a steady annual growth rate of 
in the case of the USA, 12% in Japan and 5% 
in West Germany. In 1973 this boom 
intensified and the growth rose sharply to 
9%, 1774% and 8% for the three countries 
named. But in 1974 all these countries 
registered a decline in the growth of output 
by 1%» '7% 3%. Experts think that the 

industrial world is now sliding into a slump 
and 1975 will see a distinct tendency to pro¬ 
duce less and a shelving of plans of expansion. 
How long this reverse process will continue 
and industrial nations will increasingly feel the 
impsmt of a recession is difiScult to foretell; 
but most people think that the period of 
contraction of trade and industry will go on 
for some years. Unemployment will be more 
wide-spread, financial stringency will be 
strangulating and all enterprise will slow 
down and stagnate. 

Recession in the highly industrialised 
countries may affect the underdeveloped 
regions of the world to the latter*s advantage. 


Plants and equipment inay become avaikble 
at low prices smd technical knowhow too. 
On the other hand the developed countries 
may try to dump their products to the dis- 
adtmntage of the developing sones. India, 
for instance, may be in the market for 
machinery and for technicians. She may 
advantageously utilise opportunities that a 
slump in other parts of the wprld may create. 
They Come and Go 

The more politics develops the more 
crowded the nation’s hall of fame becomes. 
Ministries, parliaments, committees, elections, 
oppositions, accusations, all push persons to 
the front page of newspapers. For some day 
these newly-famous men and women stand 
near the foot lights of the nation’s theatre, 
play their parts and then move away back 
stage. Others come to occupy their places 
and no one notices when the first comers 
finally leave the stage. Just as the examination 
system produces an annual crowd of boys and 
girls of top ranking merit and ability, so does 
politics with the legions that crowd the 
legislatures and are considered to be potential 
Bismarcks, Napoleons and Gladstones for a 
few days before vanishing from the public eye 
for good. After those days or weeks of 
publicity and renown these people lose their 
short lived identities as great builders of nations 
and leaders of men and pass out of ready 
recognition by people. "Who was so and so, 
and what did so and so do ?” Would be 
asked by curious questioners. "Was he a 
cinema star or a cricket centurian ?’* No, not 
quite such an actual performer of anything 
that people thought was worth doing. So and 
so was merely put up as a political candidate 
for the ‘62 elections and defeated his nearest 
rival by one vote. He never opened his mouth 
and was therefore very popular with all who 
drank imported whiskey at his flat. Why did 
he go out of circuliitioo 7 Oh, that wm 



because he could not keep goingt et the rate he 
was. Not enough business. What bxisiness ? 

Oh, you know. So that was the end of 

so and so the redoubtable member from such 
and such. Writers of senseless poetry have to 
write their meaningless poems ] painters of 
pictures of undoubted lack of artistic appeal 
have at least to get hold of paint and brush 
and apply the same to paper or canvas, and 
others who do things in manners unfavourably 
looked upon by critics also are active members 
of society. But the politicians and similar 
members of organised communities are non¬ 
descript ciphers who when placed behind 
figures of any worth acquire value of a notice¬ 
able kind. 

% 

This Black and White Business 

If one proceeds along paths of Logic, 
Philosophy, Ethics or Economics, South Africa 
and Rhodesia will have no legs to stand on, 
leave alone legs to walk along to any conclu¬ 
sions acceptable to humanity at large. For 
these two countries have officially attached 
certain political and economic privileges to the 
colour of a person’s skin which, by no means, 
can be scientifically associated with the 
complexion of man. “Whites”, as the South 
Africans and Rhodesians like to call the 
descendants of Dutch and British settlers 
of these lands, are supposed to be racially 
superior to the “Blacks” who arc the negroid 
inhabitants of Africa. Being superior, the 
“Whites” cannot live in the same buildings or 
streets with the Africans ; nor can they travel 
in the same street cars, railway carriages, lifts 
or go tn the same theatres, cinemas and 
restaurants. We do not know whether they 
can suffer from the same diseases, get cured by 
use of the same medicines or be buried after 
death in the same grave yards. It is however 
admitted that bullets and bombs injure and 
kill both types of men with impartial facility 
Mid both types need food to fcmain alive and 


doihifif to give them protectisBi from hsel^^ 
meneies of the weather. A 
complexion is more competent to' goveim 
people of a darkclir skin, but people of diik 
complexion can neither rule themselvet Qtfr 
manage their own affairs. These are tlm 
assumptions on which the states of South 
Africa and Rhodesia are run. The Africans 
who naturally outnumber the people of 
European origin by a big margin have no 
political rights and are discriminated against 
in many fields of life and work in these coun¬ 
tries. But there are now many, independent 
African states with their own military forces 
which manage their own administrative woric 
without any help from any European or 
Eiirafrican “whites”. These African States 
are surely not viewing the activities of South 
Africa and Rhodesia with .friendly eyes and 
they are doing some international propaganda 
against the treatment that Africans are getting 
in those two racist States. The world is no 
longer prepared to tolerate the senseless and 
insulting violation of human rights by racist 

countries. The United States of America can 
get away with the injustice that they subject 
black Americans to, for the reason that there 
is Eo uniformity in the racism Uiat one finds 
in different parts of the USA. South Africa 
and Rhodesia are more flagrant and brazen 
in their insulting behaviour to the Africans. 
They are asking for trouble in so far as the 
growth of African States will sooner or later 
lead to joint action by them against the 
perpetrators of apartheid and other anti- 
African actions based on the assumption that 
“whites” are racially superior to the coloured 
people. South Africa cannot do without 
African labour and has to employ thousands 
of dark skinned workers, many of whom are 
citizens of independent African States. TlmK' 
States are not relishing the idea that tbcfr 
nationafr are subjected to ignominy and ioi^ ; 
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' by their employers in South Afric*. Protests 
are being lodged and the South Africans are 
having to answer the accusations. It is believed 
that South Africa is now considering a change 
of policy in order to avoid large scale strikes 
by African labour. South Africa needs to 
employ about 100000 skilled and unskilled 
workers to operate her mines and the factories 
that are already there and are in the process 
of being expanded and newly set up too. 
South Africa has every advantage that will 
make her the workshop of Africa and she can 
never hope to achieve this objective by any 
exclusive use of ‘'white*’ labour. She has to 
choose between maintaining the superiority of 
a pale complexion and her economic mastery 
of the African market. No doubt complexion 
will have to yield place to afQuence. 

Rhodesia too is having doubts about main- 
taining the exclusive political rights of a white 
minority. The Africans are already acquiring 
voting rights if they can show certain educa> 
tional qualifications. Those who have been in 
school and college for seven to ten years 
will have certun political privileges which 
were formerly denied to them. This is the 
beginning of a process of slow infiltration 
which will eventually enable the Africans to 
break the white monopoly of political power 
and over lordship in territories where they are 
in a majority. 

Free Enterprise, Competition and Socialism 

When one considers the importance, the 
potency as an aid to human progress, the 
moral validity and the social usefulness of 
competition ; one has to take into account 
many facts of history, of economic progress 
and development and of the background of 
human freedoms in order to be able to assess 
the value of this social force; as against the 
system social existence without any free play 
of competition, but under socially imposed 


rules and regulations which individuals could 
not challenge nor replace by any right tp 
choose things m a ipatter of personal prefe¬ 
rence. Philosophers often speculate shout the 
merits of free will or predetermined laws of 
human conduct or existence. They try to 
evaluate how and to what extent social 
conduct or progress is the result of the free 
will of human beings, or to what extent 
human conduct is determined by the laws of 
nature or by divine dispensation. Free will or 
determinism, both have a dependence on a 
supra-human power which perhaps directs free 
will as much as the deterministic laws of 
nature. If competition is accepted as the 
expression of free w41 and the socialistic 
regulations are considered to be a sort of 
deterministic ruling by an all powerful party 
or dictator, then these facts of social organisa¬ 
tion are placed in a perspective which has an 
analytical significance that is different from 
the meanings that they have in ordinary 
political-economic discussions. As in the case 
of free will and of deterministic compulsions 
in philosophical analysis, where both depend 
ultimately on some dispensation of a higher 
power than that of the humans concerned ; 
so it is in the field of competition or social 
regulation, where too competition is never 
quite so free as one ’ would like it to be ; for 
society always imposes restrictions upon 
human conduct in all fields, be it in an 

autocracy, a democracy or a socialistic set up 
of a totalitarian type. 

Free competition as far as it can exist in 
modern human societies has a similarity with 
the reactions of the biological spedet when 
confronted by favourable or antagonistic 
environmental factors. Such biological 
entities as could beat survive in a particular 
surrounding would be able to overcome die 
obstacles to survival with the greatqit facUity 
and case; while othpys whit^ failed 



above the 4iffictttties would go under and be 
eUmin&ted. tn a society wbare all frte 
individuals watched tha activities of thefar 
c6tnpatitdn» that U otitCr frds individuili, 
who had td work and satisfy various 
entployieni, inspectors, judges, selectors, buyers 
or coiriumers ih order to be kept on in what¬ 
ever they did, had to modify their conduct 
in a manner which enabled them to stay on 
top, fkiiing which they went under, and the 
whole drama of actions and reactions was one 
of free competition. In other societies which 
were authoritarian, persons were placed in 
particular niches by the authorities and did 
not have to keep their heads above water by 
struggling against others who also were there 
to establish their supe^ority. The authorities 
were in power by reason of their initial 
superiority of organisation as a party and 
their control over the armed forces. Once 
they were in power they took good care to 
stay in power, They did not allow any rival 
parties to develop any organisation. The 
individuals were naturally in a position of 
numerical inferiority no matter if the total 
number of these dominated individuals was 
more than the number of party men who ruled 
them. In ancient times tyrannies were usually 
set up by a number of persons who were a 
minority body superior in organisation and 
foree of arms than all other groups of persons 
in the land over which they imposed their 
tyranny. 

Where the social system permitted free 
competition and the individuals were free to 
organise parties and groups, no tyrannies 
could ever be set up in a long lasting manner. 
Free individuals strengthened by a healthy 
striiggle for existence usually did not tolerate 
any dictatorial impositions. They obeyed the 
laws tshich they thenuelves enacted and also 
such rules 6f conduct and behaviour as had the 
sanetton of long standing custom and social 


approvaL P« 0 |^ pel up catorptis^ of various' 
cajttcitioi and ibeso competed Id OiNl«ii‘id 
enabUi thh most eapable atid el&riiiit 
evenmaily th sdOeted In Oecttpyli% ^ ctmtNti 
of a partichliy tine of woric. Ooiriplititio& 
awakendl In them an urge to imtftovb and fed 
do better than all others. Do beit^tfaalt 
others or be pttshkd out. Survival wait th6 
result of their OWn ability and excetlimee. 
There was no quOition of Society spoOn fb^d* 
ing an inefficient and unherithy unit and 
keeping it alive when in fact it had no ability 
to exist. There may be seope for exercising 
kindness and sympathy tonhurds the tveek and 
the incapable in a systetn whidh arranges Idch 
spoon feeding, but subjection of people to tfay 
harder laws of nature to some ettent ntakm 
them tough and capable of fighting back in a 
self reliant fashion. It also develops the 
latent powers of resistance and selfdmprovO- 
ment in human beings. So that a society ih 
which competition of a controlled variety is 
the usual practice is likely to be stronger than 
others where all persons have a made«tn>order 
manner of existent^, in so far as the latter 
weakens the individuals in their ability to 
overcome the difficulties that are presented by 
unfavourable circumstances and an hostile 
environment. Collective security measures^ 
economic, cultural and social organisations of 
all kinds which help people to live well, and 
international contacts can be extensively 
developed by societies which permit competi¬ 
tion. At least such arrangements and organi¬ 
sations in their case need not be any worse 
than what a sodalist community can set 
So that, generally speaking, individual free^ 
doms and competitive forms of enterprise and 
social organisation make a community more 
responsive to the demands of unfavourable 

circumstMices that may crop up due to natural 
haxards or international developments. 

The idea that competitive societies Would 
go by the principle of every one for hiotsali' 
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and the devil take the hindmost, is not 
correct, for though competition would award 
spectacular rewards to the highly qualified, it 
%vill by no means allow the weak and the least 
qualified to be eaterminated. Survival of the 
fittest does not necessarily mean annihilation 
of the unfit. The ideal of making as many 
persons as possible fit to survive will also be 
upheld by those who are naturally capable 
and fit, as an ethical obligation^ Survival of 
the fittest does not mean non survival of the 
less fit in civilised human societies. The most 
capable and cHicient persons earn their 
rewards from society ; but do not forget their 
weak brethern. Social security measures in 
democratic countries are no less elaborate and . 
complete than they are in socialistic states. 

Terrorism as Political Credential 

Terroristic activities often give power to 
the leaders of the bands which wield bombs 
and sub-machine guns to demoHsh political 
opposition j but that power is not considered 
to be constitutional for the reason that it is 
not based on clearly established support of a 
majority of the people who inhabit the region 
where the fight for power prevails. There is 
no established law of elections, no voting in a 
free and fair manner, and no victory or defeat 
of any party or group to give anyone the 
right of leadership of a political community. 
In such circumstances where a man is the head 
of an organisation which has a similarity to 
the Mafia, the Ku-Kiux>KIan or some such 
secret society, he should not be given the kind 
of recognition which can only be granted to 
the constitutional heads of national govern¬ 
ments established by law. For whatever such a 
man does, as head of the strong arm boys of his 
country, can be easily refused recognition or 
acceptance by other countrymen of bis who 
would rightly say that he had no proper 


authority to make a settlement that would be 
constitutionally binding. In fact any such 
settlement or even semi-official discussions, 
can only be a loose understanding, which no 
one can depend upon, until things are given a 
proper constitntional shape and the people 

concerned ratify all such talks. There are 
many such groups of challengers who have 
followers and fire arms, but no constitutional 
standing. Ibe Black Muslims of the USA, the 
Scottish separatists, the Pakhtoons and the 
underground Nagas can also go to the UN to 
place their case before that august assembly. 
China may allow some such group of persons 

to open an embassy at Peking, but what would 
that really mean ? Wo Id that be tantamount 
to assumption of sovereignty ? Can any group 
of persons be assumed to be in power, as 
sovereign, in any territory where they are or. 
the run from time to time and where they 
have never been declared to be consitutional 
rulers at any time by vote, plebiscite or 

undenied military victory in battle ? Those 
who fight, but are not called by any name 
more comprehensive in significance than the 
guerribas of such and such places ; can they be 
called to conference at high level to discuss 
their rights ? Rights which have the nature 
of sovereignty and involves things like inter¬ 
national representation of a political sort; 

opening what would be embassies if they got 
recognition as being sovereign over the 
territories in which they carried on warlike 
activities and international aclion against 
tiieir opponents ? These arc all matters of 
international politics and can not be dealt 
with lightly according to the whims and 
fancies of political party leaders. Thfcy should 
consult dependable jurists of world standing 
before getting involved in controversies of 
grave legal complication. 



SCIENCE AND CULTURE 

JATINDRA NATH M JKHSRJEE 


(I) 

Science and spirituality can be coxnplemen* 
tary to each other. Science can help spiritua> 
lity to be immune from the inroads of dogmas 
and doctrines. Spirituality can help science 
to be harmless and put life in the essential 
conclusions that sciencfliSreaches in its pursuits. 
Science seeks truth and truth without any 
compromise. Spirituality seeks truth, beamy 
and goodness. Science will not permit spiri¬ 
tuality to degenerate into a creed with its 
unverified assumptions. Spirituality will not 
allow science to be harmful or to stop short 
at hasty inferences and theories. Just as a 
creed without science, can lead to, conflict and 
warfare, so political power without moral 
foundation, can use science for the satisfaction 
of low amb tion, leading to destruction of life. 
With observation, experiment and mathemati¬ 
cal reasoning, science studies all phases of 
nature, life, mind and society and established 
generalisations through the knowledge of facts 
with a view to renewing its reseaich with an 
unbiased outlook. With observation, experi¬ 
ment and reasoning, spirituality gets iu the 
core of consciousness, discovers a state of 
calmness and unity in which intellect and 
emotion are fused into intuition. There are 
moments when science, wich ecstacy of truth, 
can enter into the realm of spirituality and 
tl\ere are moments when spirituality, with 
detatched obiervation, can pry into the realm 
of science to see . things, as they are. 

Th« goal of sdenct is the unification of 


nature and the establishment of the unity cS 
existen<‘c. Having this destination in view^ 
science, in its onward march during the last 
four centuries, has achieved many great tmthf 
and revolutionised the outlook of num. 
Newton began with the concept of time, space, 
matter and force as separate and distinct from 
one another. In the hands of Einstein, time 
and space have merged into time-ipace 
cortir.uum, force has turned into energy, 
which can assume the form of matter, and 

matter, in its essence, has become energy. The 
concept of causality, which formed the bsuiis 
of the edifice of science, has been rejected by 
many scientists, although Einstein and many 
other distinsuished scientists did not put it 
aside. Itierlrand Russell says—T think that 
space-time order in the physical world is 

bound up with causation..In Indian 

philosophical tradition, the phenomenal world 
is moulded by Desha, Kala and Nimitta 
(«>pace, time and causation). It seems that 
ultimately Einstein time-space-continuum wdll 

develop into time-space-causation continuutn. 
In the ordinary experiences of men and 
women, the concepts of time, space and 
causation are blended. It is found out when 
our experiences are closely scanned. Time 
implies space and vice versa, and both are in 
a setting of universal inter-relation of things 
and events over which causation has fuU 
sovereignty. This subtle inter-relation exists 
in the sphere of the ultimate particles the 
inter-relatioh of which scientists ere unable W • 
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detect. No freedom resembling our free%itt * 
lies within nature, as linsenberg's principle of 
indeterminacy implies. It is possible that the 
idea of time^space continuum will in time be 
widened into that of time^space-causation 
continuum and the subtle existence of this 
continuum will be discovered in the realm of 
electrO'magnetism and nuclear particles. 
According to Einstein, the Universe exists in a 
time* space continuum based on Riemannion 
geometry, and the continuum with certain 
kinds of curvature explain gravitation as the 
natural behaviour of objects near masses. The 
selective action of the mind has brought into 
being the world as we know it, but the world 
is not a mental phenomenon. The senses and 
mind have arisen out of nature to make more 
and more approximate pictures of the 
Universe, whose existence it proved by our 
practice and is absolute. 

The Indiftn Sages conceived of pure 
existence as smaller than the smallest atom 
and vaster than the vast universe, that modern 
science has discovered. The phvscists of 
today, in quest of the smallest, have fathomed 
the depth of the atom, ar d the astronomers 
of the present generdsi n havt; givea us the 
panorama of a Universe with numerous 
galaxies, and some of them are thii'-king that 
there arc many solar #y3tcur.s, in which 
intelligent beings, like us, are dwelling. The 
dismtegratiun of the atoms has led to the 
achievement of nuclear energy, by using which 
wc can destroy ourselves and the earth, if we 
behave like demons, or i^e can build a para¬ 
dise on earth il we behave like gods. Tne 
ninety two cJemcnis, with ’he ultimate 
particics Within them, cover the entire 
Ubivetse, and create the material unity ot the 
, universe. Coming to the vaster aspect of 
..existence, wo have the general theory of 
Relativity, according to which, gravitation is 


property of space. Space is eurvwl, owing 
to the p|resence of matter wit^ it, end gravi- 
tatiohal attraction is the natural behaviotur of 
objeets'ln curved space. The findings of the 
special theory of Relativity have led to the 
manufacture of atom bombs. It states that 
light signifies the upper limit to the rate of 
motion, and a body cannot acquire the speed 
of light, as it will need infinite amount of 
energy to have that speed. With the increase 
in velocity, there is contraction in a body, but 
this contrsetion is accompanied by an increase 
in its m ss. When mass is converted into 
energy, even a small mass yields a large 
amount of energy. While the knowledge of 
the smallest was derived by the Indian sages 
through insight and fntuition, the similar 
knowledge has been objectively derived by the 
scientists with the help ol the intellect. Both 
these forms of knowledge can be complemen¬ 
tary. Subjective knowledge is verified by 
objective knowledge. Merc objective know¬ 
ledge undoubtedly gives us power, but the 
subjective knowledge can give us the sense of 
completion and bring a spiritual fulfilment 
within us. Tne smaller than the smallest and 
the vaster than the vastcsi have to be felt 
within us by means of sciemihc spirituality. 

The comtemplation of the vast universe, as 
pictured by modem aatronorny, creates in us a 
great spiritual ecstacy. A light year is about 
six million miles, and wc have to deal with a 
limitless universe with numberless galaxies 
covering millions and millions and millions of 
light years. According to some thinkers, the 
Universe has no transcendental origin. It is 
without beginning and end- It was not created 
at any particular time. It is said that the 
universe cannot be infinite, it is finite but is 
unbounded. If the meaning of the Red Shift 
is true, the galaxies are receding from us with 
considerable velocity. Qur galaxy is als^ on 
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the move ite own tpwd* It ii co^ceivet^ 
that itf motion can be noticed fnmi otho 
galaziei. If all the galaxies are moving in a 
merry-go-round, how can^they detect one 
another’s motion ? In tbe finite and 
unbounded universe, the galaxies in motion 
have to come back to their original places 
after a journey of millions and millions and 
millions of light years. We come to the 
conception of the Universe as a beginningless 
and endless revolving wheel of innumerable 
galaxies, with super novae creating the 
materials for planetary systems, and many 
galaxies having matter and anti-matter collid¬ 
ing and destroying themselves. This wide and 
complete view of th^ utiverse seems to be 
more realistic than the pictures of (l).the 
steady state theory actci ding to which matter 
in the form of hydrot.eu is continuously 
created, and (2) the cyohxtionary theories 
about indefinite expansictn from an initial 
dense state and pnbating'i universe, expanding 
from a dense state and contracting back to the 
same dense state. A few lines may be aptly 
cited from an Indian Spiritual song on Eternal 
Existence : “How many makers of the cycles 
of creation are born and die, but Thy origin is 
never exhausted. They are all born in Thee 
and arc disolved in Thee just like the waves of 
the ocean.'* 

The behaviour of matter is ' being studied 
by modern physics in terms of four basic fields 
1) gravity 2) electro-magnetism 3) weak 
interactions of nuclear particles and 4) strong 
interactions of nuclear particles. While 
Newton’s laws are still useful for our ordinary 
purposes, Einstein’s theory of gravitation has 
been verified, as his predictions, connected 
with his theory, have been found to be true. 
Coming to electro-magnetism, according to 
the old theory, radiant energy spreads from 
its source in. the form of s^ves, but accor ding 
to tb« (^iiMittun theoff and $be Relativity 


thebi^, il^ptead* lib« a 
Qj^n^^ tbeoHr end the 
have not yet, hermonise^ 

worked e |'teld Theory before hii ^ic^fi^ b|& 
it was not successful.^ The scientists lure segli^ 
ing a mathematical description of the unity of 
these four four-fields through a United l^eld 
Theory. Some experiments with the OEhN 
particle accelerator in Switzerland have shown 
that electro-magnetfsm and weak interactions 
of nuclear particles are the manifestations of 
the same phenomenon. A United Field 
Theory, based on equations, will certainly 
offer much intellectual sadifaction to the 
Scientists, and the scientific world’s dream 'of 
achieving the unification of nature is likely to 
be fulfilled. This intellectual unity has to be 
deeply felt by the heart in order to realise a 
great spiritual fuh'ilcoent and fructification in 
U'c. Such a fccHflg of spiritual unity with' 
nature can be the climax of ecstacy. and it 
can create a sense of immortality here 
now. It can be said that in the development 
of such a feeling lies the marriage of Science 
and Spirituality. 

II 

Our Earth was perhaps the outcome of the 
accumulation of gas and dust (sprrad by a 
super nova) under the infltience of the Sun, 
and She made her appearance approximately 
in 5000,000,000 B. C. A unique manifestation 
oecured in nature about 2000,000,000 B. a 
It was the manifestation of life in nature. 
Through life, nature seems to have intended 
to evolve an entity from within itself, which 
would have the power to see, use and enjoy 
all the treasures that nature preserves within it. 
Nature's technique for this purpose bestows 
upon all forms of life, in simple and compli¬ 
cated ways, sensation, perception, conception' ’ 
and intuition. A life knows intuitively thn. 
existence of all phases of nature « dhrti^ j 
from itself, and lifii*s praetiee proves'! 
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htlt, day in and day out, tKe sepafate existence 
of nature. SpccutatJon on the origin of life 
seems to be never ending. There are people 
who opine that life is supernaturalJy created. 
Others think that living organisms come to the 
earth f/om other parts of the universe. More 
and more it is revealed now by the biologists 
that life has sprouted from inorganic matter 
through natural process. Crucltv, calamity 
and struggle, which life has to face for its 
sheer existence, do not allow us to conceive 
that lite has been brought into existence by 
any all-merciful, all-powerlul supernaruial 
being. It is difficult to make out how living 
organism could survive the perilous journey 
through space, if they came from t^c other 
parts of the Universe. According to biology, 
organic compounds containing the element 
carbon is »be principal s'uff with 'Mhich living 
things are built up^ and biopoesis (life-making) 
presupposes the evolution of complex forms 
from the s mple ones. The chemical evolution 
of appropriate non* living and pre-vital 
substances had to prepare the wav. The 
different kinds of amino-acids had to enme 
into being to prepare the protein constituting 
the strucVjral basis of protoplasm. Biologists 
lay that the most primitive fornja of life 
developed in the depth of the ocean or in 
water-logged soils or absorbed on the clays 
along the shores and estuaries. The sense of 
the unity of life that we tend to learn intellec¬ 
tually from biology is enlivened by the sense 
of sacredness ofhfe that spirituality teaches 
and preaches. 

The unit of life is the cell, and the tnanifes- 
tatioQ of life from the unicellular forms to the 
diversified multi-cellular forms ig a marvellous 
phenomenon of nature. Certain uni-c'.llular 
forms were the common ancestors of i.’anu 
and animals. Before making a brief survey of 
the two kingdoms of plants and anim&lsj we 
‘diould bear in mind that while animals have 
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depended for their food on pTaoti and other 
animals, plants bsve made organic moltculea 
from carbondicxide and water in the,sunlight 
with the help of chlorophyll in.them. In the 
plant kingdom, , the uni-cejlular forms 
developed into algae (a kind of sea weeds) and 
sea weeds under water, and then commenced 
the development of land plants in diversified 
forms. In the kingdom of animals, we start 
with uni-cellular forms that developed into 
metazor (multi cellular, forms) whose one 
branch developed worm and crustaceans 
aquatic crabs, lobitors, wood lice etc. under 
water and the other branch ‘ developed fish. 
From fiffi, two lines, the amphibians and 
reptiles developed. From reptiles, the full 
land animals. The twQ^st.incs, the birds and 
the roamnaals, and from mammals the pri¬ 
mates, the anthropoid apes and the human 
species. There is unity underlying all the 
various forms of life, and by studying the 
numberless dcta’ls, biology is hinting at this 
unity intellectually. The realisation of the 
oneness of life implies the elimination of every 
form of avoidable and unnecessary cruelty and 
killing. 

Behind the common characteristics of all 
living organisms via. reproduction, respiration, 
nutrition, exc»’etion and sensation, lie the 
fundamental instincts of self-preservation, sex, 
will-to-power and companionship. These 
instincts seem to be distorted forms of qualities 
with which every life is born. In the struggle 
for existence, these spontaneous qualities 
become distorted and arc converted into 
instincts known to us. The innate qualities 
are the love of life, the love of life’s continuity, 
the love of creative self* expression and the 
love of unity with all forms of life. These 
qualities, with which every living being sees 
the light, is essentially pure, creative, cons¬ 
tructive, elevating apd spiritual. The struggle 
for existence brings ftvstrations and obstrueg 
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dons, "wluch sfittn ,to change the'''eisentiail' >inci^ajii»jj;'‘pr<j<i'4ctfoO'- 
namrc of theie qualities. Wlien iht apparently egalataffan The atom 

inimical anitoals are trained to live together, both for wmtrofction or destructio#^^ 

anarchy. A hydrogen bomb can' d^rOjr- 
earth. Atomic energy can convert d«M^ 


the so'Called instincts m them revert to the 
original forms, and innate qualities become 
manifest in life, The secret of damestication 
of animals lies in the revival of these intrinsic 
qualities. The spiritual task before humanity 
is to resuscitate the innate qualities in humans 
by transcending the limitation of instincts for 
the purpose of true self-expression, and to 
create a universal order in which all sub* 
human creatures can manifest their innate 
qualities. 

If the gradually advancing knowledge of 
science by scientists under the auspices of f>ig 
powers is not applied ^ih a spiritual outlook, 
the very future of human civilisation seems to 
be at stake. The scientific knowledge can be 
suitably employed for peaceful purposes for 


into fertile lands and intensify fhp 
industrial development to alleviate hiimao 
sufferings. Here lies the importance of 
spiritualisation of the application of scienttfic 
discoveries. Dogmas and rituals are noi true 
reli(>ion. The ethical side of all^ religions is 
the same. If the beads of all religions take a 
scientific view of their respective religions, for 
God neither speaks in Hebrew, Sanskrit, Arabio 
or Chinese, but in love of men, birds atid 
beasts ; then, much woe of the world, in 
rpatttrs connected with different religions, 

will be a thing of the past, and our planet will 
be a heaven for all to live in peace and pros* 
peritv under the imperceptible protection of 
the Divine Father. 










ANATOMY OF PRICERISE 

SURAJIT KUMAR DASGUPTA 


The subject of price^risewas never discwsed 
with such frequency in earlier years, "iThfe 
reason is simple. The value of money was 
never so low as it is at present. In last 
February the value of the rupee was reduced 
to 30.8 ^ise. Imagine the extent of the rise 
in prices compared to the 1961*62 level. 

The causes and consequences of this acute 
form .of inflation have been the topic under 
ducussion in many academic circles in recent 
months. What every participant in all such 
discussions seems to emphasise is that owing to 
excessive deficit financing during the last 3 
years the volume of money supply has 
increased to an abnormal extent althoufih the 
quantum of production in physical terms has 
consistently failed to keep pace with rising 
demand. 

Allied to this chief factor mentioned above 
are other reasons like excessive increases of 
costs of production, scarcity of raw materials, 
increase of tax burden, natural disasters like 
flood and drought, profiteering tendencies of 
Che unscrupulous traders, numerous short¬ 
comings of the Govt, distribution system, 
increase in the volume of black money, 
increase in the volume of public expenditure 
owing to enhanced pay scales of the Govern¬ 
ment employees, increased defence expendi* 
tore owing to the war with Pakistan in 1971, 
far-resiching consequences of inflation in other 
countries, the very recent shooting up of the 
prices of unrefined petroleum, and the natural 
consequences of ail these active factors. 

So much about the causes of the current 
inflation. What disturbs the common naan's 
peace of mind and is abo a nerve-racking 
experienee foir the Government authorities, it 


the problem, how to arrest the rising of 
prices and to maintain the stability in the 
price level of the common and essential 
consumer goods. Stability of prices is the 
foremost condition of economic advancement. 
Inadequate augmentation of production in 
both the industrial and the agricultural 
sectors is one among the chief causes of 
disequilibrium between supply and demand 
and the consequent price*rise. At the same 
time unchecked rise inerthe volume of Govt, 
expenditure, and, consequently, money 
supplv too, is to a great extent, responsible 
for disturbing the e jiiilibrium between 
requirement and availability of various goods 
in both the above mentioned sectors. 

Economists will agree that strictly accord¬ 
ing to theory, “mild doses of inflation” are 
conducive to economic expansion ; but the 
magnitute of the inflation wc in India 
experience at the present moment cannot, by 
any stretch of the imagination, be misinter¬ 
preted as 'mild doses'. The severity of the 
present crisis has surpassed the limits of all our 
previous experiences. 

The Fifth Five-Year Plan contains a firm 
resolution to banish poverty from the country. 
Disparities in income have got to be removed 
if the Government really intends to improve 
the standard of consumption of the 30'j. of 
the national population belonging to the 
lowest-income bracket. 

It is true that the Draft Five-Year Plan 
dwells at great length on the importance of 
removing the disparities of incomes. 
Nonetheless a concrete programme for 
removal of income disparidet is consencuous 
by its absence. 71^ suggeetiw wbiel^fbe 





plftnnittg conkmissioa Adiranced in thi> conoec- 
tioA cannot be acted upon as the bads of any 
concrete programme of action. 

Disparities in income can be removed only 
by imposing high rates of taxation on the 
propertied sections of the population and at 
the same time, increasing the incomes of the 
vulnerable section of the common masses, and 
thus improving their standard of living. But 
how can the incomes of the poorer people be 
augmented 7 If only the salaries and the 
wages of the Low>income Group are increased 
and no concomitant steps are taken by the 
Govt, authorities for increasing the volume of 
, output in physical terms, such a course of 
action will only coqupbute to increase the 
pressure of inflation. 

What, therefore, seems to be urgently 
called for is that the Government should 
immediately adopt a well>defined Wages and 
Incomes Policy. On the one band disparities 
in incomes have got to be reduced and at the 
same time the incomes of the people belonging 
with low-income brackets have got to be 
increased in such way that production of 
necessaries can also be proportionately boosted 
along with a rise in wages and salaries. 

Thus, in order that the pressure of inflation 
can be relieved more and more emphasis 
should be put on increasing the quantum of 
production in physical terms so that the 
disequilibrium between demand and supply 
can be reduced to a sigoifleant extent. 

Another such highly momentous aspects of 
the whole question which should scarcely be 
lost sight of is, for the public authorities to 
make due arrangements for equitable di!«tribu> 
tion of the increased volume of production. 
If, ’despite an expansion of output in physical 
terms, it is for some reason, not possible to 
lower the prices of the ordinary consumer 
goods then, obviously, the benefits of increased 
production will not aoc^ t(^ the common 



man. pthiv wmrds, an equitst% 
of d^tribatlon can ^ pciiil^ tbia 

Government doet not fight shf of tfldiig 
adequate itei» against profitkring anl the 
ordinary consumers do not fail tp bnild up 
mass resistance against hoarding, blackmarke^: 
ing and other such evil practices. 

The magnitude of deficit spending which 
the Govt, indulged in during the last few yeafii 
has reached an abnormal figure. The quantum 
of deficit spending during the first four years 
of the Fourth Five-Year Plan was Rs. 1975 
Crores. In the fifth year also it amounted to 
about a thousand crores of rupees. The 
point to note is that the Foui||h Plan envisaged 
deficit financing to the tune of Rs. 857 crores 
only. 

The volume of money supply increased by 
14.9 percent in I97l«72 and by 15 9 percent in 
1972*73. B<u National income in these two 
years increased by 1.7 percent and 0.6 percent 
respectively. During the Fourth Plan the rate 
of growth of national income was found to be 
3.7 per cent per year. If this rate it taken as 
the standard rate in the case of our country 
then the maximum rate of inflation which can 
be ungrudingly tolerated should, in no circum¬ 
stances, exceed the upper limit of 5 percent to 
7 percent. 

If only the planned target of 5.5 percent 
rate of growth of national income is really 
achieved and at the same time adequate 
measures are adopted to control the inflation, 
so that the upper limit of 5 percent to 7 
percent is not exceeded, economic stabililf 
may not necessarily appear to be a far cry. 
But in 1973*74 inflation reached the abnormal 
figure of 26*/. while in the previous year it 
exceeded 20*/., 

In order that the need to resort to deficit 
financing can be averted steps should be. 
adopted to increase the growth of savings at 
a faster rate. More rmources should for tb^ 
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purpose be siphoned off from the agricultural 
sector. More resources can be obtained 
through making the agricultural income tax 
system more progressive by reducing the 
exemption limit of land revenue in the case of 
proper lied farmers and by the restructuring of 
tax system on irrigation or by imposing 
agricultural land holdings tax following the 
recommendation of the Raj Committee. 

In order that the national savings rate can 
be augmented at a faster rate steps should be 
adopted to fight the menace of black money 
and the administration system in the cam of 
income and wealth tax should for this purpose 
be made more firm and effective. If the 
Govt, succeeds in wiping out the evil practice 
of tax evasion the amount of additional 
resources which can be collected in the process 
will help in reducing the quantum of deficit 
financing. Black money is also created through 
illegal trading and transactions in controlled 
commodities. The Governmental adrtiini'tra- 
five system has to be strengthened and made 


corruption free in order to combat all these. 

Not just wishful thinking and pious plad- 
tudes can help the Government in its mUsion 
of checking the rise of prices. Those who are 
found guihy of evading taxes or indulging in 
illegal transactions in the necessary commodi* 
tics should be punished in an exemplary 
manner. Some of the recommendations of 
the Wanchoo Committee merit one’s careful 
cansideration at this point. Along with laying 
down the prices of the necessary commodities 
at a just and reasonable level, greater care 
thould be taken to see that those commodities 
are actually sold at the prices laid down by 
the Govt. In the past the Govt, has, on 
numerous occasions, d^ared its intention of 
stickitig to a welbdefined price policy and in 
the case of certain commodities such a policy 
has actually been announced. But the thing 
to deplore is that >n many cases the Govt, has 
been found guilty of allowing a wide gap 

to exist between its declared objectives and 
its actual performance. 




ENGLISH EDUCATION—Naflonal Awakening In Karnafaka 

DR. N. A. PATIL 


The aim of this paper is to make a brief 
attempt to reveal the conditions before the 
spread of English education in Karnataka. 
Because the prc>condition of political awake* 
ning lies in the spread of educationln one’s 
own language and the language of the rulers 
(English language), the spread of education in 
one’s own language was achirved with great 
difficulty in north Karnataka in particular 
and Karnataka in general since there was no 
affinity among tl^|g|j||portant parts of Kama* 
taka which suffered dis-membermcnt after the 
down-fall of the Vijayanagara empire. 

Again this paper shows how the Christian 
missions and the British government took 
initiative to spread western education. No 
doubt the Christian missions were inspired by 
a missionary zeal for spreading Christianity 
among the Indians. But the large number 
of Indians, who attended these institutions, 
imbibed the spirit of modern education and 
thought in the last quarter of the 19th century. 
By this time English education had taken its 
roots in India. The Christian missions, British 
government and the earnest minded Indians 
established a net*work of schools and colleges, 
in different parts of Karnataka, which turned 
out educated youths who imbibed western 
ideas and thoughts. In this sense, the pioneers 
of all the movements in Karnataka were those 
that received English education. 

The fact was that the land of Karnataka 
was not divided until the fall of the Vijayana* 
gara empire. Unfortunately it began to 
disintegrate after the downfall of that empire. 
The British could have brought the different 
parts of Karnataka under one administrative 
province. But they were not interested in it. 


They wanted further diversity in linguistic 
and cultural fields. Karnataka lost its cultural 
vitality since then. But there was a remark* 
able upsurere of literary activity in Kannada. 
Many writers placed before the people the 
pitiable condition of dis*membered Karnataka 
and describing its glorious past. The division 
of Karnataka was disastrous in so far as 
language literature and culture were concer* 
ned. The disintegration which the British 
had brought about in Karnataka, now pro¬ 
duced its reaction and Kannadigas never 
slackened their efforts till they secured integ¬ 
ration. 

The people of North Karnataka (compri¬ 
sing of Dharwar, Bijapur, Belgaum and 
Karwar dists) came to realise their tragic 
conditions by about i860 with regard to their 
territory being cut into pieces of different 
social and cultural patterns. North Karnataka 
was given a mis-leading name “the southern 
Mahratta country”. The schools which were 
established in this part, were also called by 
the name “southern Mahratta schools”. The 
medium of instruction was 'Marathi although 
the language of this region was Kannada. In 
this region schools were.opened only in 18S6 
although the department of education was set 
up in 1823. The educational authorities later 
on realised that Kannada was the language of 
this part. There was not a single institution 
which aimed at furtherance of Kannada 
language and literature. But for the efforts 
of Kannada advocates like Mr. Russell and 
Mr. Chaanabasappa, who were the pioneers 
in the regeneration of Kannada and 
Karnataka,^ to start Kannada primary schools 
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in the fiombay>Karnataka, Kannada would 
have been totally extinct. 

In the beginning of the 20th century the 
Bombay Karnataka people felt that the results 
achieved in their lin^^uistic and political fields 
were not commensurate with the efforts put- 
forth. The situation was gloomy. Even the 
Kanarese dialects and the text-book language 
in one part of Karnataka were not to be easily 
understood by the people of the other part.® 
So there arose the necessity for uniformity 
in the Kannada language and its different 
dialects. And that was a step towards terri¬ 
torial and political unity of Karnataka. To 
achieve this linguistic uniformity* a literary 
conference was held under the auspices of the 
Karnataka Literary Sangha in the year 1906 
and a second session in the following year 
again at Dharwar.'* But the results were not 
encouraging due to lack of sufficient response 
from other parts of Karnataka. So the idea 
of holding the next conference was given up. 

There were few educated men and gradu- 
tates in Bombay Karnataka in the leginning 
of 20th century who could even locate Vijaya- 
nagar. I hc graduates of Karnataka in Madras 
Presidency were not even aware of the fact 
that a part of the Bombay presidency compri¬ 
sed of Kannada speaking people. The verna¬ 
cular news papers such as “Kesari'* and 
“Bangavasi” pointed out that a spirit of 
patriotism could be infused in the people and 
popular education ciuld be imparted when 
the people were taught in their mother-tongue. 
Thus a number of movements, particularly 
language movements were started in Karnataka 
in the beginning of the present century. But 
the pre-condition of political consciousness and 
the spread of education in one’s mother-tongue 
was achieved in Bombay-Karnataka with 
great difficulty.^ 

In the course of time, the Christian Missio- 
Aaries felt the need for higher education and 


English schools were opened in different parts 
of Karnataka.^ The missionaries came to 
Mangalore in 1834. The Basel Mission started 
the Basel Evangelical Mission High school 
in 1838 and the system of western education 
with the medium of Engliah was introduced. 
This was followed by the founding of a 
number of educational institutions—St. Ann’s 
High School (1870), St. Aloysius College 
(1880). The Government Basic Training 
School, the Kanara Commerce High School 
(1891), a High School for depressed class 
children (1892), the Government Secondary 
Training School for Women (1912), St« Ague’s 
College (1921), St. Ann’s Training College 
(1943) etc. All these institutions started to 
provide for the educational needs of the 
people. 

Educational institutions were also started 
in the district of Bellary which was regarded 
as backward area of Madras presidency. 
There were three upper secondary schools in 
Bellary district in 1855, one in Bellary main¬ 
tained by the Municipality , and the other in 
Harpanahally, maintained by the Taluka 
Board. It is interesting to note that the 
London Mission started the second grade 
college affiliated to Madras University at 
Bellary in the last quarter of the 19th century.® 
There was also the St. Joseph’s school of the 
Roman Catholic Mission at Bellary. This 
school was intended mainly for destitute boys 
of European descent. The nuns of the Good 
Shepard started the St. Philomenia’s upper 
Secondary School which was intended for 
girls at Bellary.® There were also Secondary 
schools at Hospet and the Jubily School at 
Sandur. 

The Beynon Smith High School was started 
at Belgaum in 1832. It was supposed to be 
the first English school in Karnataka.® The 
Basel Mission opened the high school in 
Dharwar in the year 1863. It is now running 
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two high school!—one for boys and the other 
for girls and two colleges—one Junior College 
teaching only for F.U.G. for two years and 
the other degree college teaching up to degree 
classes. It was a matter of great pride that 
the illustrious persons^ like Diwan Bahaddur 
Rodda and Diwan Bahaddur Mensinkai were 
the products of this school and the former was 
the first Indian Educational Inspector in 
Karnataka and one of the chief promoters of 
Karnataka College and the latter was the 
founder^of the Central Co operative Bank at 
Dharwar.^ These two illustrious figures were 
the fore*runners of the educational and Co¬ 
operative movement in the North Karnataka 
specially for Ui^acMhat Karnataka College 
produced severa^WmoRds’^f graduates who 
became the leaders of almost all the move¬ 
ments and the Central Bank ushered in a new 
era for the rapid spread of co-operative move¬ 
ment in the same region. 

Outside Bombay Karnatak several high 
schools were started in places like Mysore, 
Bangalore, Tumkur, Shimoga, Hassan etc., 
for the Christian and non-Christian Kanna- 
digas. But it is not out of place to recall the 
fact that there was no organised system of 
education in Mysore as in the rest of India. 
But Maharaja KrishnarajaWodeyar III,follow¬ 
ing the suggestion of General Fraser, started 
the first English School in 1833 at Mysore. 
Its progress was very slow for many years. 
Afterwards it became one of the premier edu¬ 
cational institutions at Mysore. The Western 
Mission established the schools between 1840 
and 1854 at some of the district headquarters- 
one of these being the institution at Bangalore 
founded in 185The state expenditure on 
education in 1855 was Rs. 16,500/-per year, 
The Department of Education in Mysore came 
into existence in 1858 and the annual budget 
rose to Rs. 1.20,000. In the same year. 
Government established a high school in 


Bangalore. This was affiliated to the Univer¬ 
sity of Madras. It was this very high school 
which later on developed into the present 
central college. The Government took over 
the Munion Schools at Tumkur, Shimoga and 
Hassan and the Maharaja’s school at Mysore 
and began running them as divisional 
schools.^^ A normal school was established 
at Bangalore in 1861. 

Sir Vishweshwaraih’s period was one of the 
most eventful in the history of Mysore, He 
initiated series of reforms in every sphere. 
The great institutions such as the University 
of Mysore, Karnataka Sabitya Parishat, Bank 
of Mysore were established with the state 
patronage to provide knowledge, learning, 
culture and finance. A bill to establish the 
University of Mysore was introduced in the 
Legislative Council of Mysore in June 1916 
and it received the assent of the Maharaja in 
July of the same year. The university first 
comprised the Maharaja’s College Mysore 
which was the head-quarters of the Mysore 
University and the Central College Bangalore. 
It may be noted that Mysore was the first 
Indian princely state to establish a university 
and it may also be noted that the University 
of Mysore was the first of the two (now three) 
universities existing in Mysore (now called 
Kornataly) to-day. 

The Educational Despatch of 1854 laid the 
foundation of the modern educational system 
in India.'* It also stressed the importance of 
educating the masses. It is clear that the 
rapid advance of education took place in 
India only after 1880. The Deccan Education 
Society was established at Poona by the 
Nationalist Indians—Tilak and Agarkar. They 
realised the importance of education in the 
political social and cultural progress of the 
Indian people. They also aimed at collecting 
the educated Indians who would dedicate 
themselves to the national work. ‘*It is 
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signi6cant to note that most, if not all, of the 
makers of modern Maharastra have been 
trained in western educational institutions. 
Bhandarkar, Ranade, Ghiploonkar, Tilak, 
Agarkar, and Gokhale, all had high academic 
degrees. In Bengal the Tagorei, Aurobindo, 
Vivekanand, J. G. Bose and P. G. Roy were 
the products of English education. '*For all 
his fulminations against western education 
even the great Gandhi had a London Law 
degree.”!'^ 

The spread of education on a large scale 
was undertaken by the Indian private enter* 
prise during 1901 02. Karnataka was inilu* 
enced by this national reaction as strongly as 
any other part of India. The Lingayat 
Education Association came into existence at 
Dharwar in 1893. The Karnataka Liberal 
Education Society was founded at Belgaum in 
1916. Karnataka Vidyavardhak Sangh was 
established at Dharwar in 1890. The Kannada 
Sahitya Parishat was established at Bangalore 
in 1915. The Karnataka Gollege was founded 
in 1917 at Dharwar with munificent donations 
collected by Dewan Bahaddur Srinivas Rao 
Rodda and Rao Bahaddur Rudragouda Artal. 
These events are of paramount importance. 
Hundreds of people received higher education 
and became graduates. Those institutions 
nurtured a great number of leaders. This in 
turn, served the cause of the unification of 
Karnataka. This is evident from the fact that 
within a few years of its inception there was a 
wave of the new movement all over Karnataka. 
A good many associations and institutions 
sprang up : such as All Karnataka Historical 
Society, All Karnataka Vanik Sangha, All 
Karnataka Ayurvedic Society, All Karnataka 
University Association, All Karnataka Vyayam 
Peetha, All Karnataka Library Movement, All 
Karnataka Home Rule League, All Karnataka 
Congress Gommittee and so on.^° They 
covered all fields of activity. 

Karnataka has always entertained the true 


and correct ideas of what nationalism should 
be and that was the result of new education. 
Alur Venkat Rao, popularly nicknamed as 
^'Karnataka Kula Purohita*’, cherished the 
object of forming a nucleus of f oung graduates. 
To him Victoria High School (at Dharwar) 
was a centre for the regeneration of Karnataka. 
He strongly felt that unless such a body of 
graduates, who would be willing to sacrifice 
all their prospects for the good of the country, 
were formed, no solid work could be achieved. 
They should try their utmost until tha advent 
of another band of graduates, willing to take 
up the work of responsibility of the country. 

Thus this new method of approach and 
these new ways of thinking .which began in the 
early decades of the Ivih ' century, developed 
unabatedly upto the termination of the British 
rule in India. By the end of 19th century, 
English education had not spread beyond the 
tiny upper class and some sections of the lower 
middle classes. It was originally confined to 
a small group who came directly under the 
influence of European ideas. But its impact 
was sufficient to create a ferment in the 
domain of ideas and mould Indian Political 
thought. “Indian Nationalism and Indian 
Political Thought arose in the context of these 
and other Western political institutions.” 
The Indian Political ideals have certainly 
been borrowed from England through English 
education. The pioneers of all movements in 
Karnataka were those that received English 
education. The English language served as a 
common medium of expression and helped them 
to work on a common platform. The introduc¬ 
tion of English education was thus, undoubtedly 
one of the nudo factors that brought Indian 
awsdeening everywhere, not excluding 
Karnataka. 
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A SURVEY OF LANGUAGES 

ARUN KUMAR SENGUPTA 


“The man who knows no foreign language 
knows nothing of his mother tongue.” 

Goethe 

There are now over two thousand and five 
hundred languages in the world. Some 
languages are spoken by the largest number 
of people and some 'are spoken by few. These 
languages arc divided into groups, A group 
is known as a family. A language family is a 
group of related languages. A family has 
several languages. Some families arc very 
large. Indo European is the largest family 
of languages. The Indo European Languages 
arc spoken by nearly half of the total people 
of the world. Indo European languages 
include nine main branches. These are ; 

1. The Germanic Languages 

2. Romance Languages, 

3. Celtic Languages. 

4. Baltic Languages. 

5. Slavonic Languages. 

6. Greek. 

7. Albanian. 

8. Armenian. 

9. Indo-Iranian. 

Germanic Languages have three sections. 
They arc : 

1. North Germanic Languages. 

2. East Germanic Languages. 

3. West Germanic Languages. 

Modern Scandinavian languages—Norwe¬ 
gian, Swedish, Danish, Icelandic are included 
in the North Gei manic Languages. 

Burgandian, Vandal and Goethic languages 
are included in the East Germanic Languages. 

High German, Low German, Dutch, 
Flembb, Frisian and English are included in 
the West Germanic Languages, 


The languages which are descended from 
Latin are known as Romance Languages. 
B omance Languages include Spanish, Italian, 
Portuguese, French and Roumanian, 

Celtic languages are divided into three 
groups. Goidelic, Brythonic and Gaulish. 
Irish, Scots, Gaelic and Manse languages are 
included in Goidelic branch. Brythonic 
group includes Welsh, Breton and Cornish 
languages. ' 

Lithuanian - .J*' .y.^ish languages are 
included in Baltic group. The Slavonic 
languages include Serbian, Bulgarian, Czech, 
Polish, Russian, Ucranian, white Russian and 
Croatian. 

Albanian has two dialects : Gheg and 
York. 

Indo-Iranian b.is two groups : Indian and 
Iranian. Sanskrit, Prakrit, Pali, Hindustani, 
Bengali, Oriya, Rajasthani, Punjabi, Marathi, 
Gujrati and others are included in the Indian 
group. Persian, Orsetian, Kurdish, Pashto of 
Afganistan are included in the Iranian group. 

Beside Indo European family of languages 
there are various families and sub-families of 
languages. The most important families of 
languages arc : Hamits Semitic, Ural Altaic. 
Sino-Tibetan, Malayo-Polynesian, Sudanese 
Guinean, Bantu, Hottentot Bushman, Japanese- 
Korcan, American Indian, Andamanese and 
Austro.Asian. 

Hamito Semitic family of languages 
include Semitic and Hamitic languages, 
Semitic languages have three branches: 
South Semitic, West Semitic and East Semitic 
(Akkadian). South Semitic includes Arabic 
and Ethiopean languages. West Semitic 
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includes Aramaic and Canaanitc languages. 
Aramaic is further subdivided into West 
Aramaic and Syriac languages. Canaanitc is 
further sub*divided into Moabite, Phoaccian 
and Hebrew languages. East Semitic or 
Akkadian includes Babylonian and Assyrian 
languages. 

Hamitic languages have three branches. 
These are : Ancient Egyptian, Eastern 
Hamitic or Gushitic and Northern Hamitic. 
Ancient Egyptian includes Coptic, Eastern 
Hamitic includes Somali and Northern 
Hamitic includes Berber languages. 

Uralian language and Altaic language are 
, included in Ural Altaic family of languages. 
Uralian language«%|||||gpg||p 4 fiches : Samoyed 
and Finno-Ugrian. Finno-Ugrian includes 
Hungarian, Fennic and Lappish languages. 
Fennic is further sub-divided into Finnish and 
Estonian languages. Altaic language includes 
Turkish, Mongol and Manchu languages. 

Sino Tibetan family of languages includes 
Chinese with its various dialects, Thai, 
Burmese and Tibetan. Malayo Polynesian 
family of languages is divided into four sub¬ 
families of languages. These arc : Indonesian 
or Malayan, Melanesian, Micronesian and 
Polynesian. Japanese—Korean family of 
languages includes Japanese and Korean 
languages. 

Languages of Africa]^are^ divided into three 
families of languages. These are : Sudanese 
Guinean, Bantu and Hottentot Bushman 
family of languages. 

Andamanese is a family of languages with 
its branches : Great Andamanese and Little 
Andamanese. Austro-Asian family of langu¬ 
ages includes Mon-Khmer, Annamese-Muong 
and Munda languages. 

North Caucasian family of languages is 
divided into Avar, Andi, Dido, Kvarshi and 
Qaputsi languages. South Caucasian family of 
languages includes Georgian, Laz, Mingrelian 


and Svanian languages. American Indian 
family of languages includes a family of North 
American Indian languages and a family of 
South American Indian languages. 

There arc other families of languages. 
These are Papuan languages of Australia and 
New Guinea, Greenland Eskimo language 
family. 

2 

The Germanic branch of the Indo 
European family of languages includes English, 
German, Dutch, Flemish, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Icelandic and Danish. Germanic languages 
have three groups. 

(1) North Germanic group includes 
Icelandic, Norwegian, Faroese, Danish, 
Swedish and Gutnish languages. North 
Gerttianic is actually divided into two groups : 
East Scandinavian and West Scandinavian. 
East Scandinavian includes Danish, Swedish, 
Gutnish languages and West Scandinacian 
includes Icelandic, Norwegian and Faroese 
languages. It is important to note that 
Gutnish is the language of the island of 
Gotland. 

(2) E 4st Germanic Languages are divided 
into three groups : Burgundian, Vandal and 
Gothic. East Germanic languages are all 
extinct. In the seventeenth century the 
Gothic was spoken by the people In the 
Crimea but now it is a dead language. 

(3) West Germanic is divided into High 
German Dialects, Low Germati Dialects, 
Dutch, Flemish, Frisian and English. High 
German dialects arc spoken by the people of 
Southern Germany, Low German dialects are 
spoken by the people of Northern Germany. 

Frisian language is as good as English 
language. At one time Frisian was spoken 
by the people of Northern Holland and 
Central Denmark. Few people of the Dutch 
islands speak in Frisian language. 

Indo Iranian is one of the branches of the 
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Indo European family of languages. Sanskrit 
is the oldest and a literary language in the 
Indian branch. Sanskrit is the language of 
the Vedas. In the Iranian branch old Persian 
is the ancient language. 

Greek is another branch of the Indo- 
European family of languages. Greek has a 
literature from the seventh century B. C. 
Indo-European family of languages include 
two branches. Italic and Celtic. Italic branch 
includes a number of dialects of ancient Italy. 
These are Oscan, Latin and Umbrian. Celtic 
branch includes three groups : Gaulish which 
is now a dead language spoken in France and 
Italy, Britannic was spoken in Britain and 
Gaelic includes Scottish, Gaelic, Irish Gaelic 
and Manx. 

Armenian, Albanian, Tocharian and 
Hittite are the small branches of Indo- 
European family of languages. Tocharian is 
now a dead language of Chinese Turkestan. 

Hittile is an Indo-European language. 
Hittite was discovered on clay tables in 
Boghazkoi, a village of Turkey. Hittite is one 


of the languages of Hittite empire in Anatolia 
in 1500 B. C. 

Old English includes four important 
dialects. These are; West Saxon. Kentish. 
Mercian and Northambrian. Beuwulf is an 
old English poem. This was written in 
Anglican dialect. Anglican includes two 
dialects : Mercian and Northambrian. Latin 
was the standard language of ancient Italy, 
it was the language of Rome and of the whole 
of the western world. 

Polish has four main dialects : Mazovian. 
Posnanian, Cracovian and Rutbenian. 

Germanic languages have about 500 
million speakers. About 400 million people 
speak in Romance languages. People of 
India speak in tbirt'^ ihree^^major languages. 
About half of 'll.- w.-i population of the 
Soviet Union use Russian language. But 
there are other one hundred and forty hvc 
different languages spoken by the people of 
Russia. Nine million people speak in 
Danish, four million people speak in 
Norwegian and two lacs people speak in 
Icelandic languages. 





RABINDRANATH ; THE WAYFARING POET 


SAMAR DUTTA 


Perhaps it will not be a mistake to say that 
Rabindranath Tagore was a wayfaring poet 
who travelled almost all his life from one end 
of the world to the other. It is said that the 
world-tours which he undertook enriched 
considerably his mental outlook and horizon 
and rt the same time it won for him world¬ 
wide reputation unattained by any other poet 
either in India or abroad. Every time on com¬ 
pletion of his tour the poet went on producing 
his work with experience 

to enhance the treasure of Art, Literature, 
Music and the like. Thus the poet opened up 
newer and newer ' vistas of literary creation 
which give us joy for ever. We find a new 
inspiration and a dynamic life in his creations 
and we marvel at his achievements. It is really 
astonishing how it could be possible within the 
span of an individual life to offer the world 
such an inexhaustible treasure of literature and 
the. cby give expression to such creative genius 
as is beyond any body’s imagination. 

Rabindranath took interest in travelling 
from his very boyhood. At the age of eleven 
he went with his father Maharsi Devendranath 
Tagore to see the magnificent sights of the 
Himalays. At the age of seventeen he went to 
Ahmedabad and stayed there for some time 
with his second elder brother Satyendranath 
Tagore. After a short time he went to 
England for the first time in 1878 as a student. 
In England he studied for some time in a 
school at Brighton. Thereafter he was 
admitted to London University College. 
While at this college Rabindranath was 
immensely attracted by Henry Morley's mode 
of teaching and also his profound knowledge 
of literature. This visit which Rabindranath 


paid to England at the very beginning of his 
youth is a memorable event. It enabled him to 
remove to a great extent the barriers which 
stood before him in the shape of religious 
dogma and national parochialism. He was 
highly impressed by the civil liberty enjoyed 
by the men and women in England. He was 
equally impressed by the speeches of the 
famous leaders like Gladstone and Bright. Not 
only that. During this tour Rabindranath 
took some primary lessons in England on 
European Music, Dance and Fine Arts. The 
poet wrote about all these things in detail 
in Itis *Jivan Smriti’ and 'Europe Prabasir 
Patra*. 

The poet bad been to England for the second 
time in 1890. In his 'Europe Yatrir Diary’ 
he left for us very beautiful descriptions of the 
natural scenery which he witnessed while on 
journey by sea. He narrated in the same 
book various characters and psychology of 
different people with whom he came in close 
contact. Incidentally it may be tmentioned 
here that a European Government Official 
made sarcastic remarks on the question of 
representative Government in this country as 
claimed by the Indians. Rabindranath 
resented those remarks and he protested imme¬ 
diately against it. He said straight to the face 
of that official : 

‘•The educated people of our country 
(India) cannot put up with the insult and 
hatred with which you treat us on and often. 
Because wc have taken that insult deeply to 
heart we are now trying our best to defend 
our national prestige. The present misfortune 
of our country is that those who hate us to the 
very hilt come forward to do us good by 
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applying force. It is they who do not consider 
us as human beings who have taken upon 
themselves the responsibility of introducing 
law and order for us, imparting education for 
us and rendering justice on us. Our self- 
respect sinks to nothing as we are compelled 

to accept such a position under utter humilia¬ 
tion.” 

These lines undoubtedly indicate the poet’s 
consciousness as to his national prestige. 

Again in 1912 Rabindranath made a 
voyage to England. The poet had a friend in 
London named William Rothenstein who was 
an artist. When the two friends met in London 
they talked ol the work they had been doing. 
Rothenstein asked Rabindranath if he had 
any translations of his work. Rabindranath 
showed him what he had done. They were 
the poems which later on formed *Gitanjali’. 
Rothenstein was enthusiastic in his admiration 
for Rabindranath and eager that Rabindra¬ 
nath's poems should be made known to 
others. lie felt that he had made a great 
discovery that Rabindranath was not only a 
poet of India but also a poet of humanity and 
belonged to the whole world. One of the 
first people to whom he showed the poems 
was the Irish poet W. B. Yeats who as once 
recognised Rabindranath as a great poet. 
Rothenstein then invited a number of his 
friends including many well-known English 
writers, to a meeting at his house. The poet 
Yeats was there. He read Rabindranath’s 
poems aloud to them. When he finished there 
was perfect silence. Rabindranath’s heart 
sank ; he feared that those English people did 
not understand or like his work. But soon he 
found that the silence was not due to any 
dislike, but quite the opposite. The feelings 
of admiration and reverence were too deep to 
be expressed in words or applause. Here are 
some lines Irom 'Gitanjali’, but the poemi 
therein should be read in full for their beauty 
to be properly understood. 


**Have you not heard his silent steps ? 

He eomes, comes, ever comes. 

In the fragrant days of sunny April 

through the forest path 
He comes, comes, ever comes. 

In the rainy gloom of July nights on the 

thundering chariot of clouds 
He comes, comes, ever comes. 

In sorrow after sorrow it is his steps that 
press upon my heart, and it is the golden 
touch of his feet that makes my joys to 
shine.” 

* * * * 
‘*Thou art the sky and thou art the nest as 
well. 

O thou beautiful, there in the nest 
it is thy love that enclose the soul with 
colours and 80 %x.l. odours. 

But there, where spreads the infinite sky for 
the soul to take her flight in, reigns the 
stainless white radiance. There is no day 
nor night, nor form nor colour, and 

never, never a word.” 

« « * * 

‘‘Thou art the Brother among my brothers, 
but I heed them not, I divide not my 
earnings with them, thus sharing my all 
with thee. 

In pleasure and in pain I stand not by the 
side of men, and thus stand by thee. 1 
shrink to give up my life, and thus do not 
plunge into the great waters of life.” 

Before 1912 Rabindranath’s name was 
quite unknown in England. After the meeting 
in Rothenstein’s house he suddenly became 
famous. The ‘Gitanjali’ poems were published. 
Of course there were some people who did not 
admire them and others who admired them 
but did not really understand them. But 
many people did understand them and they 
felt that Rabindranath had a new message to 
give them and a new vision of truth to show 
them. They thought of him as not merely a 
poet but a prophet of God. 
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In the winter of 1912»]913 Rabindranath 
paid his first visit to the United States of 
America. There he delivered several lectures 
at Chicago and Harvard Universities. One 
lecture was on *The Ideals of the Ancient 
Civilisation of India’. He explained how the 
purpose of Santiniketan School was to revive 
those ideals of outward simplicity and inward 
harmony and truth in the modern world. 

Another lecture was on **Race Conflict” 
which was an important subject to the mixed 
population of the United States especially in 
the regions where prejudice against the Negro 
still remained. Rabindranath also realized 
its great importance in connection with his 
own country. > a* Harvard were 

afterwards published in a book ‘Sadhana*. 
They describe in prose the same experiences 
and beliefs as are recorded in his poetry. 
From America Rabindranath returned to 
England and after a short stay there he 
embarked for India in autumn of 1913. 

Rabindranath toured Western India in 
1920. He visited Europe and the United 
States in 1920-21. In 1922 he visited South 
India and Ceylon. In 1923 he went to Sind 
and Kathiawar, Assam and the Western 
Indian States. In 1924 he visited China and 
Japan and thereafter South America. He 
spent a short time in Italy on his way home 
in January 1925. In 1926 he had been to Italy 
for a longer visit and then travelled through 
Switzerland. Norway, Denmark, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, the Balkatu, Greece and 
Egypt. In 1927 he visited the United Provinces 
(now Uttar Pradesh) and Central India for a 
short time and later travelled in Malay, the 
Netherlands* East Indies and Thailand. In 
1928 he went once more to South India and 
Ceylon. In 1929 he went by the Pacific route 
to Canada and visited Japan and French Indo- 
China on his return journey. In 1930 he was 
invited to Baroda ; later on he set out agun 


for Europe, visited France, England, Germany, 
Denmark and Russia and then he went for a 
short time to the U.S.A. The last time he left 
India was 1932 when he travelled by Air to 
Persia as the guest of the Shah and visited 
Italy on his way back. Never, never have we 
beard of any poet either in India or elsewhere 
undertaking such an extensive tour, coming in 
contact with people of difFcrenet countries, 
gathering knowledge about their language, 
manners, customs and ways of life, save and 
except Rabindranath. 

In Europe in 1920 Rabindranath found 
many things to make him sad. He was not 
popular in England at that time. It was the 
year after Amritsar shootings. Many English 
people objected not only to Rabindranath’s 
protest against Amritsar shootings but also to 
his condemnation of war. Rabindranath 
visited France while the destruction caused by 
the war of 1914-19 was still visible. He saw 
the terrible condition of the ruined villages 
and farm-lands after four years of fighting ; 
he s.^w the graves of thousands of young men 
whose lives had been cut short in the awful 
slaughter, who might have given so much to 
the world. War seemed to him to be like a 
mad and terrible demon, greedy for human 
blood and the enemy of everything that is 
good, beautiful and true in human life. He 
did not believe that justice and freedom for 
which the people fought could be achieved by 
the method of war. 

From France Rabindranath went on to 
Germany. In 1920 Germany was a defeated 
country suffering from a terrible famine and 
struggling in poverty and starvation to pay the 
enormous fine which had been imposed on 
her by the victorious Allies. No other country 
was then willing to be her friend or to help 
her in her difficulties. Rabindranath saw the 
suffering of ordinary, innocent people and the 
meek and diseased little children. ^’Germany 
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needs lympathy”, h« wrote. He saw that 
only generosity and forgiveness could overcome 
the evils left behind by the war. But the 
people of France and Britain blamed Germany 
for the war and refused to forgive or to help. 
If Germany had been helped then she might 
never have listened to the teachings of the 
Naxis and the world might have been saved 
from the horrors of the Second War. But 
Rabindranath and other generous thinkers 
spoke in vain. 

During this visit to Germany, a little 
incident happened which touched Rabindra¬ 
nath very much. Two German girls came to 
see him bringing him flowers. They could not 
speak much English and he knew no German, 
but one of them said to him “I love India.” 
“Why do you love India ?” asked the poet. 
“Because you love God”, she replied. When 
Rabindranath told this story afterwards, be 
said, “The praise is too high. I wish it were 
true. The world is waiting for a country that 
loves God more than herself.” 

When Rabindranath went to China in 1924 
he did not at 6rsf find a very warm welcome 
there. Many of the young Chinese had been 
educated in America and some in England. 
They had returned home eager to use their 
western scientific knowledge in order to help 
their own country. They had read accounts 
of Rabindranath which described him as a 
friend of all the old ways and an enemy of 
western knowledge and so they were prejudiced 
against him. But when they heard him speak 
they soon found that those accounts were 
untrue. Instead of an enemy of knowledge 
they found a man who was eager to study 
truth wherever he found it in east and west, 
in the past and the present, in science and 
religion. After this a number of Chinese 
students became very friendly towards 
Rabindranath and he had a very happy time 
in their country. The great Chinese scholars 
Dr. Hu Jhin and Dr. Lian Ohi Ohao welcomed 


him and helped him in every way. From that 
time onwards the members of Chinese visitors 
aud students at Santiniketan largely increased. 

When Rabindranath visited Italy in 1925 
he was entertained by the Italian Government. 
The poet met almost all the great men of that 
country. He liked the king of Italy and 
thought him very modest and friendly. He 
met Mu<isolini who told him that he had read 
all the Italian translations of his work and 
admired them greatly. He also met the great 
Italian thinker and writer, Benedetto Croce. 
But he enjoyed most of all his meetings with 
Italian school children. While he was 
there the school children of Rome gave their 
annual concert, vere sung by a 

choir of a thousand cliiiaren and the music 
was wonderful. 

At that time the Facist party under 
Mussolini was governing Italy. Newspaper 
reporters often asked Rabindranath what he 
thought about Fascism. As he did not know 
any Italian he was very careful in his replies. 
“I do not know the real thoughts of the 
Italian people”, he would say, “and I am not 
qualified to speak about their Government”. 
He did, however, ask the Italian people to 
remember that to seek for material wealth 
would never make them great and the real 
'world powers* are those countries which give 
the world permanent gifts of the spirit. After 
the poet left Italy he stayed in Switxerland 
with some friends who knew Italian. They 
told him that the Italian newspapers were all 
saying that he admired and approved of the 
Fascist Government. Rabindranath was very 
much shocked and angry at this news. He 
il^rote a letter to an English newspaper 
^Manchester Guardian* in which he explained 
what he had actually said and declared that he 
always had been and he always would be an 
enemy of tyranny and injustice in any country 
in the world. This letter made the Italian 
newspapers very angry. 
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Rabindranath’i visit to Russia in 1930 was 
a memorable incident. Every thing that he 
saw there interested him deeply and he wrote 
long descriptions of it to his friends in India, 
which were published as ‘Letters From 
Russia*. He thought that the progress made 
by the people of the Soviet Republics was 
almost miraculous. He rejoiced to see all that 
had been done for the health and welfare of 
the people within the short space of ten years. 
He admired the way in which the Russians 
struggled to give all boys and girls education 
and equal rhance of taking up any work 
which they were qualified to do. When the 
time came for him to say farewell to Russia 
he gave gcnerom^BSaig^to the people who had 
carried through thes*^?raSt reforms, for their 

great energy and devotion and the wisdom of 
their policy. Yet there was one thing in 
Russia which did not please the poet and he 
thought it his duty as a true friend to speak of 
that also. This was that no one in Russia 
who disagreed with communist ideas was 
allowed to express his opinions freely. 
Rabindranath was completely opposed to the 
policy of using force to suppress unpopular 
political ideas and he begged his Russian 


friends to beware of the danger. Here are 
bis words : 

*T wish to tell you know how much I 
admire your energy in spreading education 
among the masses. You have recognised the 
truth that to get rid of social evils one has to 
go to the root, which can only be done 
through education. I must ask you, are you 
doing your ideal a service by arousing in the 
minds of those under your training anger and 
class hatred against those not sharing your 
views ? You are working in a great cause. 
Therefore, you must be great in your minds— 

great in your mercy, understanding and your 
patience.** 

In this way our wayfaring poet travelled 
almost over every part of the civilised world 
carrying the message of India and everywhere 
he had conquered the hearts of the people. 
To the peoples of the West, he had been the 
messenger of the mysterious and mystic East ; 
but that is not all, in his radiant personality 
and in his works they found a vibrating life 
wherewith to seek the Bliss of Life, the 
Harmony of the inner Spirit which the glorious 
West in spite of its myraid achievements in the 
domain of Science and Art, had not been able 
to attain even after a mad pursuit. 



FUTURE OF DEMOCRACY IN INDIA 

SRINIV^ASA RAO 


India is a boiling cauldron of isms. Our 
Constitution is a haTcnonious blending of 
opposing principles. Democratic Socialism is 
our aim. Mixed Economy is our way of Life. 
And, now, the concept of Partyless Democracy 
is being debated in certain quarters. 

Under these circumstances, what will be 
the future of democracy in India ? Will it be 
safe as it is now ? These questions have to be 
answered by all. 

At the ou«set, we must understand that 
freedom and democratic way of life were 
thrust on Indians. It was not a natural 
process of evolution whrein the common man 
contributed his share willingly, lie was a 
bundle of emotions He was induced by dedica* 
ted leaders to fight against Colonialism and 
Imperialism. Most of the Patriots were 
barristers. Naturally they assimilated in their 
beings the Fren:h spirit of Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity. The Russian Revolution 
attracted them. Marx became their Prophet. 
The Common Man simply followed them as a 
consequence of which hero-worship developed. 
Inspite of all these defects, Indian democracy 
has taken strong roots in our soil. We have 
successfully conducted five general elections. 
Thcrin lies the beauty of our culture. 

Every country has its own Opposition 
Parties. Their main duty is to offer construc¬ 
tive criticism, point out the mistakes of govern¬ 
mental policies and get them corrected. In 
England the custom is, when a Party comes 
to Power, the other Party sets up a Shadow 
Cabinet. Experienced experts of that party 
arc allocated portfolios. They will analyse 
current events, offer solutions to problems. 
Unfortunately this state of affairs is not to be 


seen in India. Opposition Parties' oppose 
each and every policy of Government. Oppo¬ 
sition for oppositions sake. That is their aim. 

Student unrest is witnessed in all parts of 
the world. But in India, it has grown up 
rather harshly. Our students arc tired of 
Degrees. They want bread and butter. Natu¬ 
rally, the unharnessed strength of Youth flows 
into unproductive channels. But who is to 
bell the cat ? Half Jsaked solutions arc of no 
use. Job oricntK'S'’l?^^*%'*bf education alone 
can solve this problem. 

Inflation, Price hike. Black money arc some 
of the malignant problems of our Economy. 
Inflation and Price rise may be universal, but 
they have entered into the vitals of our 
Economy. The Government of India has 
taken steps, though belated to control these 
abnormal phenomena. There is a ray of hope 
that we will succeed in our attempts. It is 
said that there is Black money in our country 
to the tune of ten thousand crores. This 
challenge, if left untackled, will ruin our 
Economy. 

Unemployment is a serious problem. Even 
in Developed Countries like America there is 
the problem of unemployment. But ours is 
rather a serious problem. It is estimated that 
nearly a crore of people arc unemployed in 
our country. Unless we completely alter our 
Planning process, no improvement can be 
made in this direction. We must plan from 
the village level and proceed towards the state 
level and not just the revene. Mr. V. V. Giri, 
our ex-President had again and again empha¬ 
sised this point, it must be remembered. We 
should not forget that this problem has a vital 
bearing on political developmtats. 
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Moreover, our present parliamentary system 
is being debated in certain quarters. It is 
certainly debatable. We are following the 
British Pattern. But is it suitable for Indian 
conditions ? Must we follow the Presidential 
form of Government ? Gan the Indian 
Democracy with its multi-party system succeed 
in delivering the goods ? Is not political 
stability at stake as a consequence of the 
objectionable activities of power mad profe¬ 
ssional politicians ? 

It is felt in certain quarters that we should 
make suitable changes in our Constitution. 
For example, if a government is defeated in 
Legislature, custom and constitutional law 
demand that it should resign immediately. 
Therefore therc^.iI, always the sword of 
Democles hanging &eads of elected 

governments. How could we expect them to 
carry out their promises when their very stabi¬ 
lity is at stake ? But in the Swiss constitution, 
if a government is defeated in legislature on a 
particular issue, it can coolly abandon that 
issue and proceed with other issues. Is it not 
a beautiful practice ? Does it not ensure 
political stability ? 

The appointment of Ombudsmen as in the 


case of Swiss constitution, the setting up of 
Administrative Courts as in the case of French 
constitution has become an ugly necessity. 

Our Election rules too must undergo a 
drastic change. If Democracy is a government 
of the people, by the people and for the 
people it must ensure the full participation of 
the under dog. But, as it is now, can any 
poor man dream of becoming an MLA ? 

Certainly not. Then what is the meaning of 
democracy ? 

Of late, the concept of Partyless Democracy 
is gaining ground. J. P. is the torch bearer. 
It is certainly a commendable concept which 
should be analysed argued and absorbed. India 
had been the pioneer of many a political ideal. 
There is every hope that India will rise up to 

the occasion once again and lead the world 
of ideas. 

The democratic way of life is a complex 
process, ft must withstand trials, tribulations 
and challenges. Healthy traditions must be 
established. In course of time, they will gain 
more strength than the laws of the land. 

India, the largest democracy in the world 
is busy making experiments in the realm of 
Political ideals. Time will certainly prove 
the greatness of her institutions. 



INDIA'S NUCLEAR POLICY 

COONOOR P. S. SUMDAR 


Despite the repeated assurances of our 
Prime Minister and our former and present 
Defence Ministers, many nations are viewing 
India's nuclear policy through suspicious 
spectacles. Press and wireless have now pre¬ 
sented a good account of the various opinions 
expressed by the world about the successful 
nuclear test India conducted on May 18, 1974 
and we understand that some foreign govern¬ 
ments, owing to perhaps their blood-born 
antipathy, do not digest our explanation on 
this score. Although even in the U. N. 
conferences our diplomats have very vividly 
made our nuclear policy known to all and 
although some nations have expressed their 
belief in this, it is highly deplorable that 
certain countries have even gone to the extent 
of debating in their legislative chambers 
whether to continue their aid to and trade 
with India and also to keep up the existing 
postal and transport links with us. 

Test and Threat : 

Nations like the United States, Japan, 
Pakistan, Sweden etc. have accused India of 
going nuclear so as to frighten her neighbours 
as well as others with strengthened war-heads. 
This is absolutely baseless as Indian nuclear 
researches are neither aggression-minded nor 
suppression-oriented. They are purely meant 
for the rapid progress in various fields at home 
through peaceful operations. India is never 
enamoured of power or tcritorial expansion, 
instead she is, as many other nations in the 
globe today, a gradually growing non-aggre¬ 
ssive land, whose welfare depends upon the 
assistance and co-operation of the rest of the 
world and history knows this. In the circum¬ 
stances, she cannot at all pose a threat to 
others with her materialised military equip¬ 
ments. Consequently, there is no need for 
her to manufacture death dealing highly 
destructive weapons while masquerading sw 


one devoted to peace and human fellowship. 
It is a pity that even after the official visit of 
the U. S. Secretary of State, Dr. Henry 
Kissinger such wrong notions prevail in the 
international field. 

What purposes, do the accusers think, will 
nuclear weapons serve for our military 
stability and frontier security ? As a matter 
of fact, China staged her first nuclear explo¬ 
sion at Lop Nor in 1964, so as to put flesh on 
to her military arms as a counter to the U. S. 
and U. S. S. R. nuclear machinery. Britain 
and France made a gate-crash into the nuclear 
club so as to avoid the position of remaining 
at the tender m g rji^iea^yl the super powers. 
Again for the nt!^ -t'eaion of security, the 
U. S. and U. S. S. R. themselves have gone 
nuclear. But contemporary history has count¬ 
less crowded columns to show that these 
nations and other ones have not procured their 
expected national security through nuclear 
weapons. For instance, Vietnam's military 
equipments had been a serious subject of 
political discussion in the U. S. military 
quarters, and if proper security had already 
been reached through nuclear paths, why 
should there be any room for this ? How 
secure is China today with all her nuclear 
amenities ? Have France and Britain become 
the war-lords of the entire world as estimated 
earlier ? Nuclear measures, therefore, do not 
help much for a nation's safe progress, but at 
the same time tell considerably on its 
economy. India has made an analytical study 
of such practical experiences of the pioneers in 
the field and even if not for anything else, 
atleast for this, she will not venture to manu¬ 
facture nuclear weapons. 

Production of nuclear weapons and fighters 
is a costly affair which will lay much strain on 
our economy, which is already a meagre 
store-house. Any plan of promoting savings 
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through nuclear war-head sources will, there¬ 
fore, be nothing but a 'Penny wise and Pound 
foolish' policy. As a developing nation, India 
cannot at all afford to mortgage her elemen¬ 
tary economic future for this and the world 
need have no doubts over this. If, however, 
wide opportunities exist for rapid gidn of 
prosperity by the domestic application of 
nuclear devices in the various fields at home, 
India should make no hesitation to manufac¬ 
ture such equipments, as this measure will 
mitigate the strain on her economy. It is 
exactly with such a good intentions that our 
scientists conducted the home-made nuelear 
test recently and in fact, the world should 
welcome our success with clapping hands, for, 
this has marked^ of astounding 

advancement in ttffe^nmory of the nuclear 
study of a developing nation that is beset with 
many internal and external pressures. 
Pollntionless : 

By this test, India has also not contributed 
any more to the pollution of the world's 
atmosphere. This test was conducted at a 
depth of hundred metres in the inner Pokaran 
range of Rajasthan, a purely underground 
phenomenon in the native desert regions 
alone. The early proliferations by the U. S. 
in the air resulted in air pollution and that 
was why President Kennedy emphasised on a 
ban of nuclear tests in the air. Likewise, the 
aftermath of the test held by France in the 
Mururao Atoll in the South Pacihe was the 
radio-active fall out which could infringe the 
inviolability of Australia and Newxealand 
territories ; for which reason, they moved the 
International Court of Justice at the Hague. 
Even the later tests of France and her 
neighbours have been subjected to vehement 
criticisms on this score. On the contrary, the 
Indian test was . absolutely poHutionless 
though the ever complaining Pakistan charges 
India with polluting her atm<»phere. Sven 
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the great nuclear experts of Canada, to whom 
we offered examination of the whole test are 
of the view that the explouon was totally 
pollution free. 

Peaeefol Applications : 

How is India going to put her nuclear 
strength to constructive uses ? Why is it to 
be thought that nuclear power will augment 
India's productivity ? The answers to v these 
must be studied in the light of the political 
and economic facte existing here. The recent 
population census and the various calculations 
made on that basis show that the growth of 
population at the present rate will be a great 
challenge to the plans and implementations of 
the same in the near future. The number of 
mouths to be fed will be more than the 
sources available to increase our productive 
food output. The number of people in the 
working adult group is also far less t han the 
rest, as a result of which, there will be a 
serious dearth of ' efficient man-power and 
labour. It is, therefore, believed that the 
proper utilisation of nuclear devices will 
liberate man from the strenuous toils and 
weary routine work and hence provide the 
nation with a rapid supply of atleast a few 
basic requirements through the use of the 
released man power. 

Nuclear devices will also be made use of 
in the work of levelling hills, blasting rocks, 
splitting ice-cap^, excavating ores, extracting 
minerals, digging canals, laying water-pipe 
tracks etc., when India has sufficient unused 
facilities for them. Recent reports specifies 
that underground nuclear explosions can both 
solve the waterlogging problem in the Punjab 
basin and convert the Rajasthan desert into a 
green land. Dr. Raja Ramanna, Director of 
Bhaba Atomic Energy Research Centre has 
already stated that the explosion has converted 
the desert sands of Rajasthan to a good 
variety of quarti. Well erected nuclear 
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stations will provide the country with good 
atomic power which will be a suitable substi¬ 
tute to the power derived from other conven¬ 
tional sources, particularly in those regions 
which are far from coal fields or deficient in 
water power or where, as in Tamil Nadu 
hydel power has been exhausted, while the 
demand for power is increasing. The three 
nuclear power stations in India, one at 
Tarapore near Bombay, another in Rajasthan 
and the third in Tamil Nadu are good 
examples of this. 

Already nuclear research and atomic 
energy stations like the Bhaba Atomic 
Research Centre, Trombay, Physical Research 
Laboratory, Ahmedabad, Saha Institute of 
Nuclear Physics, Calcutta, and the Tara 
Institute of Fundamental Research, Bombay 
are in the best active shape. They function 
to exploit nuclear energy for peaceful purposes 
with the monazite sands of Kerala and Bihar 
as the chief source of nuclear fuel. 

Radio-isotopes, obtained by the exposure 
of ordinary atoms to nuclear radiations, will 
be used as ‘tracer atoms’ in the fields of 
agriculture and industry. Such atomic 
radiations are being applied to spsced up the 
mutation rates'of plants in the radio-biologic 
reactors like the Apsara in Trombay. It will 
also be possible in the long run to duplicate in 
the laboratory the natural phenomenon of 
photosynthesis. At the same time, ‘atomic 
curing’, a process for the preservation of food 
for long periods, can also be made effective in 
the needed parts of the land. 

How About Them : 

As a matter of fact, over five hundred 
nuclear reactors function in the whole world, 
of which about half the number are situated in 
the U. S. of America, which therefore, enjoys 
great benefits derived out of these devices, and 


certain other countries like Japan are beneath 
America’s nuclear umbrella. It is, therefore, 
surprising to note that these countries have 
doubts if India will be able to make use of 
nuclear power for constructive purposes. 
While this disbelief is on the one hand, our 
nuclear policy has received on the other hand, 
the good-will of neutral nations like Sri Lanka, 
Nepal, Bangla Desh, Bhutan, U. S. S. R., 
Germany, Sudan, Gabon, Rumania, Italy, 
and Czechoslovakia, to mention a few. They 
have not only welcomed our policy but have 
expressed their congratulations on our maiden 
successful venture. It is worth mentioning 
here that Czechs are even prepared to 
cooperate with India in the peaceful use of 
atomic energy, ..al*tr*wasdtf‘fh the supply of 
sophisticated turbines tor the Kalpakkam 
atomic power plant besides assisting in the 
engineering side of the programme. 

All these years, India has promptly kept up 
her peace treaty agreements and other co- 
operational protocols with different nations, 
even amidst dismal political and economic 
emergencies. Also it is in circumstanres like 
this that other nations have made long-term 
settlements and permanent amicable agree¬ 
ments with India even today. Hence, when 
she says that she will put nuclear power to 
peaceful uses only, she means every word of 
her statement, and by making use of the 
facilities available at hand sow and likely to 
come about in the future, she will proceed 
along a prosperous path of peace. To India, 
nuclear energy is the same as what surgical 
knife is to a surgeon in the operation theatre. 
Nuclear energy is certainly not a dangerous 
tool meant for the ruination of nations, but it 
is a creative instrument meant for the scientific 
use of dormant resourses. 



CONTEMPORARY RELEVANCE OF COOPERATIVES IN INDIA 

K. K. TAIMNI 


The coordinates that should nake a coope¬ 
rative organisation relevant to the community 
at large are at present defined by, what are 
popularly known, as the cooperative princi¬ 
ples. These principles were originally enshrin¬ 
ed in their rules for running the first consu¬ 
mer cooperative, way back in 1844, by the 
Rochdale Pioneers. Two attempts were 
subsequently made to reformulate these prin¬ 
ciples—the first in 1937 and the second in 
1966. In 1966, International 

Commission, undertnc Chairmanship of 
Prof. D. G. Karve of India, was constituted 
by the Internaticnal Cooperative Alliance, to 
ascertain how far the principles of Rochdale 
are observed today and the reasons for any 
non-observance and also to consider in the 
light of the foregoing study whether the 
Rochdale Principles meet the needs of the 
Cooperative Movement having regard to the 
present day economic, social and political 
situation or whether any of the principles 
should be reformulated in order to contribute 
better to the fulfilment of the aims and tasU 
of, Cooperative Movement in its different 
branches’*. 

The need for review of cooperative princi¬ 
ples had arisen, as "far-reaching changes had 
occured in the political constitution and 
economic organisation of nations”, and appa¬ 
rently the fresh attempts at reformulation of 
cooperative principles were designed to retain 
the social and economic relevance of coopera¬ 
tives to the wider community. 

The Commission of 1966 had warned 
"wrVmg application of principles may not only 
hinder the movement’s progress, but produce 
results, wh^ cooperators do not desire. They 


must recognise the involvement of public 
policy as in other sectors of the economy than 
their own is inevitable”. . 

Yet the cooperatives in this country are 
increasingly drifting away from the accepted 
public policy and becoming closed shops fpr 
the exclusive benefit of a few, and apparently 
the cooperatives do so without even flouting 
any one of the existing cooperative principles. 
That is at least the impression, an objective 
observer of the Indian scene gets. 

Briefly stated the reformulated six coope¬ 
rative principles as were accepted by the 
Congress of the International Cooperative 
Alliance in 1966, are ; 

1. Membership of a cooperative society shall 
be voluntary and available without 
artificial restriction or any social, politi¬ 
cal, racial or religious discrimination, to 
all persons who can make use of its 
services and are willing to accept the 
responsibilities of membenhip. 

2. Cooperative societies are democratic 
organisations. Their affairs shall be 
administered by persons elected or 
appointed in a manner agreed by the 
members and accountable to them. 
Members of primary societies should 
enjoy equal right of voting (one member, 
one vote) and participation in decisions 
affecting their societies. In other than 
primary societies the administration 
should be conducted on a democratic 
basis in a suitable form. 

3. Share capital shall only receive a strictly 
limited rate of interest, if any. 

4. The economic results arising out of the 
operations of the society belong to the 
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members of that society and shall be 
distributed in such a manner as would 
avoid one member gaining at the expense 
of others. 

This may be done by decision of the 
members as follows : 

(a) By provisions for development of the 
business of the Cooperative ; 

(b) By provision of common services ; 
or, 

(c) By distribution among the members 
in proportion to their transactions 
with the society. 

5. AH cooperative societies shall make pro¬ 
vision for the education of their members, 
ofHccrs, and employees and of the 
general public, in the principles and 
techniques of Cooperation, both econo¬ 
mic and democratic. 

6 . All cooperative organisations, in order 
to best serve the interest of their mem¬ 
bers and'communities shall be actively 
cooperative in every practical way with 
other cooperatives at local, national and 
international levels. 

Now, when the leadership in a sugar coope¬ 
rative affirms that a sugar cooperative so 
organised and run only for the benefit of its 
members, it certainly flouts the basic tenets of 
the cooperative philosophy, which bars every 
cooperative organisation from exploitation of 
of any other sections of the community to 
promote the interest of a few. But this is only 
the philosophy underlying the cooperative 
principles, the principles themselves however, 
are silent and from the view point of the 
cooperative principles, the sugar cooperatives 
seem to be legitimate in claiming higher prices 
even as the prices in the market are manipu¬ 
lated, at the cost of the consumer, so that 
higher prices can be given to the member- 
cane-cultivators. Ironically, although the cane 
price paid by the sugar cooperatives to the 
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members and non-members alike has been 
steadily going up, and is at present as high 
as 50% than the statutory minimum cane 
price, the workers do not get any of this 
bonanza gifted by a benign State, by not 
levying the usual income tax, by introducing 
dual marketing system and by extending 
literal financial assistance. For the politically 
intelligent ruling bosses the mere fact of regis¬ 
tration of a unit under the relevant Coopera¬ 
tive Societies Act makes it a cooperative enter¬ 
prise, rather than the basic cooperative philo¬ 
sophy which ought to inform its objective 
management decision making and mode of 
operations. 

Under the ci m^m staoces. the concerned 
cooperative unit niiri' Xtuiy defeats the larger 
purpose for which the state assistance is 
apparently made available to it, but in the 
process also becomes totally irrelevant to the 
larger sections of the community. Each coope¬ 
rative and its management perceives its role in 
isolation and shapes its future in the light of 
its own genius. 

The sugar cooperatives merely provide one 
of the scores of instances that one can count 
to show the steady drift of the cooperatives 
from the main stream of public policy, from 
the original path envisaged for them, and 
from their role as agents of social and econo¬ 
mic changes, especially in the rural areas. 

What is, then, that can make a coopera¬ 
tive relevant to the community, the prevailing 
socio-economic environments and the country? 
It needs to be conceded fint that the role 
of orientation and people's expectation 
from the cooperatives varies from country to 
country, that the mere registration of an 
enterprise under the relevant cooperative law 
does neither make it cooperative nor indeed 
relevant and that the existing cooperative 
principles do not provide a lel&propelled 
r^orous frame for circtimscribipf aitd ebasse* 
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Ufing the energy of e cooperative unit for the 
welfare of the community at a whole. 

Paul Lambert, the eminent Belgian coope¬ 
rator among many others, was aware of this 
latter limitation of cooperative principles and 
had therefore suggested as far back as in 1954, 
that two more principles, which in essence 
were as follows, be added to the existing 
cooperative principles. 

1. Promotion of the members* interest only 
in so far as the latter arc consistent with 
the general interest of the community. 

2. Determination to take over that part of 
the country*s economic and social 
systems, which the State may not be able 
to manag* ■*"<^^trol with improved 
efficiency. 

The Karve Commission did not however 
consider it necessary to include these in the 
reformulated cooperative principle. 

To become relevant to the prevailing socio¬ 
economic environments and a deserving clai¬ 
mant to state assistance, the cooperative will 
have to reorient the focus of their activities, 
their planning strategies and surplus distribu¬ 
tion policies within the stipulation as may flow 
from the two principles now proposed to be 
added to the existing ones. 

More specifically it needs to be stated here 
that the cooperatives will have to work within 
the ideological frame determined by the set of 
above eight cooperative principles, which, 
broadly speaking, lay down that a cooperative 
will only be a stage in the continuous process 
of change from individual (s) control and 
ownership over the means of production and 
distribution to the complete social control and 
ownership over the production and distribu¬ 
tion systems in the Country. Cooperatives 
will not compromise on this basic atm, i. e., 
of ushering in a change in the social and 
economic systems and to bring the social and 
economic initinjttioai wder socitl control, 


except for temporary periods which may 
become inevitable to sustain the cooperative 
movement under hostile environments. 

This larger objectives can however be 
achieved if all the cooperatives work as a part 
of the movement. It is only when coopera¬ 
tives operate as a movement that they can 
make any significant impact on the society and 
fight the challenges posed by the vested inte¬ 
rests, exploiters and capitalists of all hues. 

There are two major implicadons, if the 
cooperatives are to work as a movement: (i) 
Democratic centralisation & (ii) Dynamic 
inter-cooperative relationship. 

Democratic centralisation: 

The cooperative structure is essentially 
federative in character, with the units at the 
base integrated with the individual. Over the 
years and in many countries strong in coope¬ 
rative traditions, systems have been developed 
which tend to make higher level cooperative 
organisations in the 'federative system', not 
only more representative but alto more pnwer- 
ful, in the sense, that these can take decisions 
which are almost binding on the base level 
cooperatives. The legitimacy of this kind of 
decision making at the central level and the 
relationships flow from the democratic 
character of the federal organisation, superior 
expertise at its command (by virtue of its size 
and operations), and participative style in the 
decision making process involving all the 
elements within the movement. Thus the 
apex level organisation in the 'federative* set¬ 
up becomes the mother cooperative and as 
such determines the shape and contour of all 
the affiliated units as well as that of the 
movement. 

Dynamic inter-cooperative relations : 

When different types of cooperatives—bsmks, 
sugar mills, spinning mills, dairy plants, 
oilseeds processing units—make massive 
purcluuiei af capital and other goods from the 
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private trader, they iil-serve the cause of 
cooperative ideal. For, in doing so they 
do meet their own limited objectives, but in 
the process they also give a fresh lease of life 
to the capitalist system. This surely makes 
the realisation of the ultimate goal still more 
difficult and uncertain. It is only when each 
cooperative shall deliberately choose to help 
the other cooperative to come up and to 
exclusively trade with it with the aim of 
forging a wider cooperative movement, that 
the first step towards building up a true 
cooperative movement would have been taken. 
IImany cooperatives view their activities 
from that angle today ? 

A question may be asked at this stage—when 
does a cooperative organisation become a part 
of the cooperative njovement ? Surely not on 
the basis of its due registration bv the compe¬ 
tent authority under the relevant Cooperative 
Societies Act. The fact of registraiion merely 
reveals the intent of the organisers and its 
existence on the register of the Registrar, 
Cooperative Societies, where it may continue' 
to remain on grounds of political pressure, 
ignorance of cooperative ideals, pressure of 


the volume of work on the supervisory and 
inspecting staff and similar other reasons, long 
after it may have ceased to be truly [^coopera¬ 
tive. Ideally, a cooperative should be deemed 
to be a genuine cooperative, if it is admitted 
as a member by the federal/apex organisation 
and the former voluntarily agrees to honour 
all such decisions as may be taken by the 
movement as a whole. It is only in such 
circumstances that it should qualify to be 
called a true and genuine cooperative society. 

Thus to become relevant, the cooperatives 
need to define their role more precisely, estab¬ 
lish closer organic links among themselves 
and work as a movement, subordinating the 

individual’s intere sts to the collective weal of 
the community. ~ 

Solvicg the problem of aCute poverty, the 

imperative of rapid social and economic deve¬ 
lopment, removal of sharp socio-economic 
disparity and improving the general standards 
of living of the people are the basic goals 
before the community. The relevance of 

cooperative to the community, has essentially 
to be seen in terms of their capacity to achieve 
these goals. Any other role for them in this 
country will make them irrelevant. 













INFLATION—ITS COMPULSIONS AND CONSEQUENCES 

B. L. DHAKAR 


The outcome of continuous inflationary 
process has created complications in the 
Indian economy. The unprecedented rise in 
price level since 1969 has been frought with 
serious consequences, no less than creating a 
situation, causing an alarm to review the 
Fifth Five Year strategy comprehensively. The 
main focal point is that the same Indian rupee 
of 1961 is valued at 28 paisa in 1974. The 
steep depreciation of the currency unit causes 
untold misery to one-sixth of the human 
population, of whona fprto^ercent arc on the 
borderline of poverty, '“and been dragged 
into no man’s land. Yes, the problem is 
universal and international turmoils of price 
spirals are experienced by several countries, 
and a few of them have become victims to 
unchecked inflationary conditions. 

Compnlsiotts: 

Nevertheless, inflation is a driving force to 
a developing economy, provided the economic 
vehicle is geared by expert machinery on a 
sound socio-economic and political base. 
There are compulsions of inflation which 
mould the destiny of a growing economy like 
that of India. Lewis Carroll vehemently 
suggests, -'Tf you want to get somewhere else, 
you must run atleast twice as fast as that**. It 
means that the speed of progress must 
be maintained to catch up with the progress 
of growing economies and to fall in line with 
advanced economies. This proposition has its 
validity in itself. 

On the contrary, long and continued 
inflation feeds on itself and corrupts the 
foundation of society, and disrupts the 
income—saving—investment stnicture. Thus 
the whole economy, as a consequence of much 


fall in the value of a currency unit, is jeopar¬ 
dised. The Indian economic scene presents 
this picture. Hence the dual role of inflation 
needs a scientific analysis, this is attempted in 
in this paper bn bread lines. 

A conflict between demands and consumer 
demands gives rise to temporary disequilibrium 
and sometimes perpetual disequilibrium, thus 
an imbalance is created between aggregate 
demand and aggregate output functions. This 
sort of tendency was understood before 1930, 
but the quantification concept was developed 
alter 1930. And simultaneously the national 
accounting appeared as a powerful instrument 
with mathematical tools to analyse the situa¬ 
tion in real terms. 

Growth aspect—India takes position at the 
lowest place on the ladder on international 
plane in per capita incomd, and it stands 
103rd. among 124 nations with a per capita 
income of $110. How to enhance the per 
capita income is a major issue. It is evalued 
that there has been 31 percent increase in per 
capita income, i.e. at the rate of 1.4 percent 
during 1951-1971 period. It is a dishearten¬ 
ing record. Stagnancy of an economy 
nourishes traditionalism and the people sustain 
conservative habits which are prejudicial to a 
growing economy. Some device is to be found 
out to tap resources to give a dynamic element 
to a static economy. One potential resource is 
an expansion of money supply. The channel¬ 
ising of money flow is the basic test of 
efficient administration and of planning. Any 
mis-calculated move on their part leads the 
economy to a very uncomfortable position, 
then to set the house in order becomes a most 
diffisult job, which is faced by Indian economy 
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at present. The erosion of money incomes 
poses a crucial problem to all secton of an 
economy and a crisis of confidence takes its 
root in the distorted economic balance sheet of 
the nation. 

Arthur Lewis argues that money supply 
should match with output, in consequence, 
income and capacity ought to grow simultane* 
ously with a short time lag. Domar advances 
his argument in infusing income increasing 
processes to expand an economy and to 
achieve employment equilibrium. An infla> 
tionary gap between ex-ante saving and ex¬ 
post investment needs to be digested by a 
growing economy. A mild dose of inflation, 
resulting into 10 to 40 percent rise in prices in 
a decade’s time seemed to be justified; beyond 
this, 10 to 15 percent rise in price levels 
reacts adversely on economic forces. The 
present situation in India,—27 percent rise in 
1973 and 40 percent rise in 1974,—creates an 
alarming situation, heading towards economic 
anarchy. This speed of inflation reflects a 
phase of a runaway inflation, tending towards 
hyper inflation. 

Money expansion includes diversification of 
resources and exhibits a change from short 
term gains to long term gains, the latter 
, relates to investment in heavy goods industries 
whose gestation lags are rather long. As a 
consequence consumer goods get set back and 
their production could not match with the 
growing demands of consumers. This is the 
basic problem of the whole gamut. Moreover, 
the price levels of consumer goods fall more 
frequently than those of th|eir counterparts. 
When such a state of affairs prevails, according 
to Fritz Machlup, wage-induced, demand-pull 
and cost-push inflationary trends aggravate the 
situation on a very wide scale. Then the whole 
economy comes under the grip of runaway 
inflation. 


Analyris: 

Functional relationship-—Inflation accrues 
out of the functional relationship among 
variotis variables, particularly money supply, 
defidt finandng and output. This phenomenon 
is related with the circular causation of money 
incomes in various dreuits. In this procen, 
somewhere the money flow in a chain sequence 
of circulation is blocked and kept in a hoarded 
condition or otherwise, linkage effects are 
broken. Regularity of flow leads to activisa- 
tion process of income and employment 
generation. There exists a high correlation- 
ship between money expansion and price 
levels and this relation is to be checked by 
output in regression analysis statistically. It 
has been computed ^_gui such : 

(a) 1 percent i^eiase in agricultural out¬ 
put results into 0.51% decrease in 
price level ; 

(b) 1 percent increase in money supply 
results into 0.77 increase in price 
level; 

(c) 1 percent increase in industrial pro¬ 
duction mults into 0.03 decrease in 
price level.. 

The above facts emphasize that the agricul* 
tural front is the key factor. If its production 
stability is maintained against the dictates of 
nature, the whole problem of price hike is 
minimised. It has been an established fact 
that when food strategy fails^ the country’s 
economy gets into doldrums. Price level is 
a dependent variable depending also upon 
independent variables such as population, 
government policy, sectoral productions and 
time lags. In actual sense, inflation connotes 
price Complex phenomenon riddled in various 
complexities—economic, political and psycho? 
logical. 

Resource Structure: 

(a) Money Suffly : 

Money supply is the villian of this drama 
of economic crisis. Generally, credit is a good 
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A«rvant but a bad master. The radical change 
Introduced in monetary policy coincided with 
the General Election of 1969 and money was 
made cheap. In democracy to aspire for 
political balance or supremacy is followed by 
economic imbalance. The undermentioned 
table reveals the functional relationship among 
important variables pertaining to the Indian 
inflation : 


Year 

Wholesale Money in 
price index circulation 
(Rs. in 
crores) 

Magnitude 
of Deficit 
financing 
(Rs. in 
crores) 

1963 

100 

3113.9 

156.14 

1965 

122 

3906.0 

171.84 

1967 

160 


295.29 

1969 

156 

5389.0 

262.38 

1971 

177 

6797.0 

284.77 

1973 

207 

9269.0 

971.20 

Source 

: M. S. 

Bhatia and 

R. G. Sinha, 


Economic Times, April 13, 1974. 


The upward trend of money expansion is 
observed from the above table. On that Ashok 
Mehta emphatically said that money supply 
had increased from Rs. 5389 crores to Rs. 9269 
crores, i.e. approximately by 90 percent. In 
three and half years time the Government had 
added to money supply a stock equal to that 
of the previous hundred years. No wonder 
the prices shot up by 15 percent in 1972 and 
27 percent in 1973. Today 28 paise out of 
every rupee earned by an Indian go to the 
coffers of the Government whose revenue 
expenditure had gone up by Rs. 2000 crores 
since 1969. The year 1974 witnessed dramatic 
increase in price level by 40 percent and 
money supply crossed the 6gure of Rs. 11,000 
crores. 

In respect of time periods, an yearly 
average of Rs. 361 crores were added to money 
stock during 1961-69 and Rs. 862 crores, 
during 1969-73. In other words Rs. 2700 
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crores were accounted to deficit financing in 
the Fourth Five Year Plan period against the 
the target of Rs. 850 crores. Assuming with 
this rate of money addition, it can be projected 
that at the end of the Fifth Five Year Plan 
period, the figure would rise to Rs. 15652 
crores. Moreover as estimated by the 
Wanchoo Committee report two years back, 
Rs. 7000 crores have been recorded as black 
money, circulating in the Indian economy. 
Whom should we blame ? It is the vicious 
circle of black marketing and corruption 
wbich are joining hands together to run a 
parallel economy in the country. Thank 
God, the Govt, has been vigilant recently to 
take stringent measures in a package to 
immobdise money. 

(b) Saving, Investment and Income : 

All these three variables are closely knit 
together. How nicely the impact of infla¬ 
tionary picture is painted by joint authors in 
an article that "An inflationary price rise of 
this order only be treated as a vicious economic 
phenomenon. It is harmful not only because 
it depreciates the value of the monetary unit 
and contributes to a rise in the cost of living, 
but it imposes what is in effect a tax on the 
poorest (without exemption) at as high a rate 
as on the richest, wipes oui the value of past 
savings, redistributes wealth and income in a 
fashion often unrelated to the contribution of 
the different groups and individuals to produc¬ 
tion, encourages excessive investment in inven¬ 
tories and real estate and discourages 
investment in productive activities.*’^ From 
these lines it can be stated that there is an 
erosion of savings and real money incomes, 
with the result that disposable income has 
increased to meet the same demand of commo¬ 
dities and service's, on the other band loanable 
funds declined. Moreover, the ideological 
approach has been unrealistic towards increas¬ 
ing the liae of a cake rather than to go ahead 
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to distribute equally the smaller size of it. 
The public sector has achieved commanding 
heights, adversely contributing merely a saving 
of 2.8 percent, i.e., Rs. 1393 crorcs (1973-74), 
aiming at the projection of 6 percent, i.e., 
Rs. 4096 crores in 1978-79. Besides, the shift 
of investment has discouraged the investment 
in the private sector. Industrial stagnancy is 
the result of this policy. Public controls and 
checks have intensified the situation of indus¬ 
trial indifference on profit oriented basis. In 
the economic main stream, income is a cons¬ 
tant multiple of investment. On the contrary 
there is zero growth rate in 1973-74. Where 
in lies the solution ? It is a dilemma. 

(c) Productive Capacity : 

This side hai hardly drawn any increasing 
attention to assess the growth pace in major 
sectors—agriculture and industry. Agricul¬ 
tural production per capita has increased 
to 114.5 index number against the base 
(1961-62—100). Even a good crop cannot 
meet the deficit of the last year nor can it 
leave surplus for the next ,year. Huge 
amount is drained away in the constant 
imports of food grains. Likewise industrial 
index per capita has gone to 150 in 1973-74. 
An estimate records that a 12 percent rise in 
industrial production can give an additional 
income of Rs. 1000 crores to the government 
revenue. In the present context this aspect 
seems to be more pragmatic. The main 
problem is to regularise incomes, price and 
profits rather than to go for ineffective 
checks and counter-checks which serve as 
disincentives to the economy. Ultimately, 
the answer to inflation is more investment and 
more production. 

(d) Policy : 

(i) Pricing Policy—It is a known fact that 
price control is the weapon to be applied to 
« urb inflaiion. Once it comes into operation 
it is followed with attendant disadvantages. 


Black marketing, hoarding and speculation 
are the o£f-shoots of this measure, and thereby 
the whole social fabric is disorganised. It is 
molt likely that a stream of fresh investments 
and risk capital gets a set back. Policy pres¬ 
criptions, bureaucratic delays and sophisticated 
measures could hardly cope with the situation 
squarely, and the administered prices seldom 
meet desired ends. A host of articles sold 
under price control measures are seldom 

available to the needy easily, whereas they are 
managed to disappear. 

The comparative assessment of rise in price 
levels index figures is like this in 1971—U.S.A. 
120, Canada 118, Iran 107, Pakistan 133, 
China 103.8, Japan 111 and India 177.^ These 
figures present th^-^jttionality of Indian 
approach. Too much experimentation and 
half-hearted measures seldom achieve desired 
results. Partial success is no success. Today 
the public is deprived of essential commodities 
such as cereals, edible oil, kesosene oil, sugar, 
not to say about cement, tyres, fertilizers, 
diesel oil, newsprint, drugs, coal, scooters and 
cars. They are also in short supply. How long 
this economics of shot^ages will persist, no¬ 
body can forecast. 

(ii) Wage Policy: Wages to be linked 
with productivity, is a basic fundamental. It 
is a distant dream to achieve. An integrated 
income, wages and price policy is much desired 
to put production on a sound footing. Frequent 
strikes in railways, air sendee, steel plants and 
among government employees have developed 
a process of chain sequence with the object of 
more wages smd less work. The power struggle 
between labour and elite classes has become 
a perpetual phenomenon. Self interest predo¬ 
minates national interest. The pilots of Air 
India have developed a complex of their own 
to put them in the international cadre, ignor¬ 
ing their brethern. in the nation. The cost 
Structure has risen -cnoriiiously. It it stated 
thAt '*A rii* jfi CQitt ia snore dangerous to the 
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economy than a limple rise in prices and 
pro6ts 1 the latter can be easily checked, but 
the. former cannot."* In the same way, 
N. M. Palkivala believes that economic 
inequalities are a lesser evil than economic 
stagnation. The oil crises, internationally, 
played havoc in inflating several economies 
in the world. 

(iii) Public Distribution system : It was 
muddled thinking. The aim was to impose 
price control or to achieve price discipline, 
the latter was neglected. The two tier system 
in sugar, food grains and other essential 
commodities created a great confusion. 
Leakages and loopholes went ahead. The 
‘Wheat tiiade take ov er* is a classic example of 
the policy. This it was said that the 

traders had let down the Government as they 
could collect 2 million tonnes against a target 
of 6 million tonnes. The system can work 
only on a sound and honest background; as 
such it further intensified inflation. Wheat has 
become a commodity of scarce availability in 
metropolitan areas. 

Measures: 

The cycling swing in an economy is not 
uncommon. Monetary and fiscal tools are 
applied to correct them. Liquidity is reduced 
and bank rate has been increased to nine 
percent to mobilise savings and increase 
deposit rates in the banks. Immobilisation 
measures can be split into two : Voluntary and 
compulsory. The former refers to cut in con¬ 
sumption while the latter relates to cut in 
wages and payments under deferred schemes. 
Recently hasty measuf es in package deal have 
been taken in the last two months. 

Semlmbola : 140 Economists have submitted 
a memorandum to the Prime Minister with a 
plea to adopt eertain policy measures to reduce 
price level by 20 percent in a mohth’s time. 
This win pe possible if money is immobilised 
4e iiriie estcpt of 20 to 30 peremit. Tins 


measure will reduce blocked amets to one- 
third. Even socialist countries adopt such 
methods. It is apprehended that this fire¬ 
fighting device may turn to be a loosing 
battle, if counter actions are not checked. 

Accordingly, the Government has realised 
the gravity of the situation and a piecemeal 
method of curbing excess supply of money in 
the purchasers' hands is undertaken vigorously* 
The Economists were of the view that this 
cancerous disease of runaway inflation should 
be crushed in time. ‘An ordinance of July 6, 
1974 followed by the Bill of August 27, 1974 to 
this effect of compulsory deposits was passed. 
"The Bill provides for compulsory deposit of 
additional wages earned to the workers and 
all employees for a one year period ; and half 
of additional dearness allowance, for a two 
years’ period". The Union Finance Minister 
asserted that it was one of the measures to 
break the vicious circle of money incomes, 
endless chasing prices. In one sense it is a 
‘wage freeze*. In ether sense it is a deferred 
payment of wages. Deposits, so collected, 
would fetch 2| percent more interest over the 
bank rate of 10 percent. 

Income slabs of Rs. 15000 and more per 
year will come under the compulsory deposit 
scheme. Restrictions on dividends have been 
enforced under the recent policy measures. 
The scheduled banks will also pay 7 percent 
on the gross amount of interest collected. This 
will fetch a revenue of Rs. 50 crores. Fiscal 
subsidies have been withdrawn selectively. 
The above measures of deposits and dividents 
would immobilise Rs. 1150 crores in 2 to 3 
years, out of which Rs. 500 crores in first year 
and Rs. 650 crores in second year. The 
interest on this sum will be Rs. 300 crores. 

There are certain drastic measures, which 
camnot be ruled out in extreme circumstances, 
as the last resort, but they eannot be ealled 
democratic. 
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(1) Demonetisation of currency, 

(2) Underwriting of the value of assets, 

(3) Panel punishment on economic 

offences. 

The supplementary budget for Rs. 232 
additional revenue was passed, and the deficit 
financing figure was fixed at Rs. 267 crores. 
Taxes boost prices. The small scale sector 
and agriculture escape taxation net. Coercion 
seldom begets results, the present experience 
speaks like this. The future will show the 
results. 

Consequences: 

A growing economy must allow a reasona* 
ble flexibility of rise in prices to induce the 
movement of productive resources into those 
sectors which yield high growth rates. A 
functional rise in prices should be justified, as 
it indicates an overall shortage of productive 
resources to meet the growth claims, whereas 
in inflationary r<se in prices shows a general 
excess of demand over supply in the economy, 
the result is that the general price level moves 
up, when pushed so far, the situation is dete* 
riorated. The impact of excessive fiat money 
shakes the confidence of the people in the 
Government of the day. Prof. C. N. Vakil 
ably gives an analogy that, ‘‘inflation may be 
compared to a robber. Both deprive the 
victim of some possession ; the robber's victim 
may be one or few at a time, the victim of 
inflation is the whole nation ; the robber may 
be dragged to a court of law, inflation is legal. 

With the falling value of currency, money 
tends to flow more towards acquiring real 
assets and inventories, rather than towards 
further investments and productive activities. 
Illusive profits are earned by those who had 
the capacity of holding stocks. Mostly the 
beneficiaries are business firms, when monetary 
system is let loose, rush for gold is heightened. 
The international monetary crisis is the out¬ 
come of this fallacy. Moreover, vested 


interests whatsoever they may be, predominate 
in every walk of life, and nothing to talk of evil 
practices in human behaviour towards money 
making, the rate of growth is exponential in 
this wrong direction, whether it is black 
marketing, curruption, hoarding, profiteering or 
conspicous consumption. Such sort of demora¬ 
lising trend is observed in ‘killer inflation.* It 
is strange that the taxation laws are ineffective 
to tap up such resources for developing 
purposes. The fixed income group is hard 
hit and the debtors gain. The country drifts 
from subsistence level to starvation level. This 
can no longer be a feasible proposition that 
those who are less protected can subsidise ^the 
more protected. 

Political—inflatioiTand weak government 
are more than enough to eat up any kind of 
economic and political system. The Govern¬ 
ments of Canada, Israel, Great Britain, West 
Germany, Portugal etc. have already become 
victims and next in line are U. S. A. and 
Ethopia. The Heath Government of England 
had to resign. Gerald Ford, the new President 
of the U. S. A. gave the first priority to arrest 
inflation. Japan is also facing a minus growth 
rate. The Indian Government is also in flux. 
This prestigious nuclear test devoun a huge 
amount of money. Therefore, populism is 
reshaping radicalism. Gujarat and Bihar are 
the two concrete examples of the impact of 
present inflation. 

Psychological—It is desired that fronts of 
progress should be evenly distributed, 
and the social climate is essential 
The psychology of investors plays a very 
important part and continuous stream is 
maintained when stability in expenditure and 
income are assured. Drastic measures create 
an atmosphere of apprehension, resulting in less 
gross national product. Once this trend 
starts, it has its cumulative effect and overall 
sugnancy creeps in. Thus psychological 
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inputs are no less important, and efforts should 
be made to save the critical situation in 
a deteriorating the psychological climate. 

Conslosion 

To sum up, inflation, violence and multi¬ 
polarisation may generate some kind of 
authoritarianism. Prof. Gailbraith is of this 
view that monetary policy alone is not very 
effective. Hence the situation demands that 
the problem should be tackled on a wider 
front. Present crisis is not the crisis in the 
system but it is the crisis of the system. In 
the end, automatic stabilizers, a concrete pro¬ 


duction programme and a top honest adminis¬ 
tration can help in easing the situation. 
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THE PRESENT ECONOMIC CRISIS~The Country Noods A New Deal 

M. M. SHblE 


Ever since the beginning of the second five 
year plan and the adoption of the philosophy 
of a mixed economy with the avowed objec« 
tive of developing the public sector to occupy 
the commanding heights of the economy, our 
economy has been facing one crisis or other. 
This crisis has been further aggravated during 
the period of the fourth plan, and our present 
economic situation is one of rising prices, 
growing unemployment, food shortages (in 
spite of tne Green Revolution), rising popula¬ 
tion and trade union activity ever pressing for 
higher wages. It is a situation of rising expec¬ 
tations of the people on the one hand and 
a poor rate of growth of the economy on the 
other hand. There are very few signs that we 
can come out of this crisis in the near future. 

The two serious symptoms of our ailing 
economy are rapidly rising prices and shortage 
of food. Apart from the fact that our rate of 
growth is slow, the rising prices are a result 
of excessive government spending, increasing 
level of deficit financing by the government 
and a growth of conspicuous public consump¬ 
tion. 

To the extent the goverment is the stage- 
manager of the economy, and to the extent it 
uses a variety of fiscal, monetary and other 
economic tools to influence the behaviour of 
the economy, the performance of the economy 
at any time has to be viewed as the outcome 
of interaction of the economic and planning 
policies of the government with the environ¬ 
ment of the economy- 

one major reason for the failure of planning 

to make a perceptible dent on the basic pro¬ 
blems of our economy is the inadequate 
rate of growth. The iSrst decade 1951-60 
achieved a rate of growth of only 3.8% nnd 


the second decade 1961-71 only 3.7% 
per annum. Obviously against a high 
rate of growth of population-2.4% per annum, 
these rates of growth of the economy could 
not bring almut any rapid change in the 
economic scene of the country. As against 
this performance of our economy many other 
countries, both in the East and the West, 
Japan, West Germany, France, Sweden, 
Yugoslovia, Czechoslovakia etc. faced similar 
crisis in the post-war period but they managed 
to reconstruct thcu^conomies by pursuing 
appropriate and workable economic policies 
and thereby attaining an average of 6% to 7% 
rate of growth during the same period. The 
question is : given appropriate and workable 
economic policies, why should India fail to 
attain a similar rate of growth ? But the crux 
of the problem is that such a rate of growth 
would require a reorientation of economic 
policies, a restricted role for the goverment in 
the economy, a certain amount of fiscal disci¬ 
pline and, in short, a certain degree of econo¬ 
mic liberalisation. But such economic liber¬ 
alisation is pregnant with political risks, and 
the more the liberalisation the higher the 
risks, for any programme of economic libera¬ 
lisation involves a declining role for the gove¬ 
rnment and the politicians and the bureauc¬ 
racy as its agents ! 

It would not be correct to relate our pre¬ 
sent economic difficulties to accidental factors 
such as drought conditions, war with Pakistan 
or the feeding of the Bangla Desh Refugees. 
They have played their part in exposing the 
basic weeknesses of the economy and in 
aggravating the situation. But the 
present economic dilBiculUes have to be 
viewed as the cumulative outcome of our ill- 
CQMid^redi ill-advised and ill-planned eeono* 
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mie policies pursued during the last few years. 
It would also be wrong to find out scapegoats 
for our economic failure, such as the hoarders, 
blackmarketeers, the industrialists or the 
foreign powers for not giving us economic 
aid. It is also wrong to bemoan the falling 
standards of morality and look upon our 
problems as an outcome of the decline in the 
moral fibre of the people. It would also be 
folly to expect that the morality of the people 
should in any way differ from the morality of 
those who rule. Our economic as well as 
moral problems are an outcome of our faulty 
economic administration and the use of mis* 
conceived economic policies as political tools. 
The policies have failed to work in the eco* 
nomy and hence this iiS^ancy. 

In the present context of our economy, the 
twin objectives of economic policies are to 
promote an accelerated rate of growth and to 
maintain an overall stability in the economy. 
Other goals such as reduction in income ineq¬ 
ualities, increase in the comsumption and wel¬ 
fare of the people have to be pursued within 
the framework of these basic goals and not at 
their eost. A sacrifice of any one of the basic 
goals has to be compensated by a better 
performance on some other front. If the 
price level rises rapidly, it has to justify 
itself by an accelerated growth in the 
national income or an absolute rise in 
the level of employment. The document on 
the approach to the fifth plan assumes that a 
better distribution of income and a consump¬ 
tion based growth and an increased expendi¬ 
ture on welfare will reduce the impact of 
poverty. But in any scheme of development, 
there can be no alternative to the supply of 
more capital goods and the increase in the 
means of production. A consumption* based 
plan or expenditure on collective welfare 
consumption will onlv result in a slower rate 
of growth. 


For a faster rate of growth, greater reliance 
has to be placed on private savings and inv^t* 
ment. The task of economic policy is to 
stimulate these savings and to prevent 
these being diverted unproductive to channels 
such as hoarding etc. The fifth plan invest* 
ment is placed at Rs. 51,600 crores. in 
the absence of proper fiscal discipline, and a 
curb on private consumption and a regard for 
economy in expenditure, an average expend!* < 
ture of Rs. 10,000 crores per year may land 
us in a situation of spiralling inflation. What 
is required is a proportionate increase in the 
entrepreneurship and initiatlive in the agricul¬ 
tural sector and the wage-goods sector, resul- 
ing in a substantial increase in production tn 
these sectors. In some of the secors like agri¬ 
culture, a mere liberalisation of credit may 
not suffice. A more aggressive credit policy 
may be necessary to push up i^riculture. 
For lifting up agriculture, the state has to 
be ready with hundreds of small projects and 
land development schemes based on a survey 
of each village, and the project work, and the 
implementation of such projects "will have to 
be carried out by government agencies and on 
their completion their cost can be recovered 
by the state from those who benefit. The 
initiation as well as the completion of such 
projects has to be carried out without bother¬ 
ing about who owns what. 

Economic statesmanship lies in formulating 
proper economic policies and in attaining 
their objective with the use of a proper 
mixture of command, motivation and induced 
initiative. In an under developed country, 
such stimulation has not only to be economic 
but also physiological. Planning of econo¬ 
mic policies and their implemenution is both 
a science and an art. An economic policy 
has to be sound not only on paper but also in 
its implementation and operation. To the 
extent it generates a behaviour contrary %o 
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what is planned, the policy has to be constde* 
red a failure. If the policies are based on 
sound understanding of the situation and are 
backed by a sound motivational structure ; 
there is no cause why there should be a big 
gulf between what is sought to be attained 
and what is actually attained. The mere 
presence of a motivational structure (e.g. in 
the case of population policy) is not enough. 
What is necessary is that it has to be adequate 
for the task of the policy. An income tax 
rebate, a greater depreciation allowance, a 
tax holiday, or availability of credit for parti¬ 
cular purposes only touch the fringe of the 

problems while they fail to stimulate adequate 
behaviour response. 

I have termed the formulation of policies 
a science because such policies have to be 
based on an uuderstanding of the economic 
and social laws. Such laws take their own 
course irrespective of our subjective approach. 
Often times, the distortion of economic beha¬ 
viour results from imposing politically formula¬ 
ted economic laws on the working of objective 
scientific laws. This results in a clash of pur¬ 
pose and will. It is only when the choices 
and preferences of the planners are super¬ 
imposed on the working of the economy that 
the natural tendency of the economy to seek 
its balance and equlibrium is disturbed. Thus 
the disturbance is often a result of a failure to 
understand that economic laws operate inde¬ 
pendently of political power and the need to 
distinguish between our subjective desire of 
how things should work and the objective 
phenomena of how they actually wotk. 

Planning is a a art because there is no 
theoretical basis of judging the soundness or 
otherwise of a particular policy. Policies are 
not by themselves good or bad. It is their 
success or failure to attain specific objectives 
that make them good or bad. And this 
success depends upon the context of the eco- 
Bomy to which they are applied. For aaam* 


pie, the policy of state procurement and state 
trading in foodgrains is a must for an economy 
like that of U.S.S.R. where the bulk of agri¬ 
culture is nationalised or collectivised. But 
such a policy may further aggravate the dis- 
equlibrium in the market if it is applied to an 
economy where there is private farming and 
the bulk of the producers are subsistence 
farmers. In the latter type of economy, a 
greater reliance has to be placed on material 
stimulation and a structure of relative prices 
which encourages the farmer to increase his 
marketable surplus. Planninor is also an art 
in the sense that the economic policies and the 
structure of incentives and disincentives on 
which they are base^ should evoke a favoura¬ 
ble response and an active participation of the 
people in the pursuit of the goals. For this 
purpose, millions of economic agents have to 
be associated both in the formulation and 
implementation of the plans. What is more 
important is that every individual must know 
what is expected of him in implementing the 
plan. To quote Lenin, ''Economic plans must 
be carried out according to a definite prog¬ 
ramme, and the increasing fulfilment of the 
programme must be noted and encouraged. 
The masses must net only realise but also feel 
that the shortening of the period of hunger, 
cold and poverty depends entirely upon how 
quickly they fulfil our economic plans. The 
participation of the masses in the formulation 
of the plam is a guarantee that it will surely 
be fulfilled.” 

The formulation of economic policies to 
encourage planned behaviour is aa art in 
another sense also. The policy is a tool of 
bringing about a harmony between individual 
interest and the social interest. Its modus 
operandl is to create a set of circumstance 
wherein the individual is induced to take such 
an action which is simultaneously to his grea¬ 
test advantage and also to the greatest advaa- 
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tage of the economy. In our economy, the 
various governmental regulations and controls, 
the fiseal operations, the direct tax structure, 
and the ad hoc decisions taken to meet parti¬ 
cular situations have increased the gulf 
between private and public interest. The 
distortion of the price structure and the incen¬ 
tive structure have worked to bring about a 
clash of interests between the two. The eco¬ 
nomy can develop only on the basis of har¬ 
mony of interests between the different sectors 
and there is no place for a divergence of 
interests between those who plan and those 

for whom the plans ate meant. The balance 
in the economy requires a balancing of inte¬ 
rests of ail the seetton s-jin d no section should 
be allowed to reap gains at the cost of another 
section. But such balance cannot be attained 
by a reliance on only punitive actions, nega¬ 
tive incentives of by relying mainly on fear. 
Such instruments of control often distort the 
working of money market and mobility and 
often blunt the sense of social responsibility of 
the individual. A game of hide and seek 
between the people and the government 
develops, and the various economic and social 
groups consolidate their organised strength 

introducing further restraints on the formula¬ 
tion of sound economic policies. The task of 
economic statesmanship is to bridge this gulf 
between private and social interest. It is a 
task of converting the goals of the economy 
into individual goals of the participants, It 
requires a supporting complex, motivational 
structure and cannot be based only on intri¬ 
cate regulations of the economy. It cannot 
certainly be attained by an expanded bureau¬ 
cracy, with expanded powers and an expanded 
set of rules and regulations. The danger of 
entrusting the power of ejecting controls to the 
bureaucrat is that the moment he is bestowed 
with economic power he manages to substitute 
his private goals for the goals of the economy. 


4l 

He can serve his .pocket better by profiteering 
at the expense of the government rather than 
by making profits for it. It is better that he 
performs a fewer functions better rather than 
expand his functions in numerous directions. 
Many of the functions that he performs can 
safely be left to the market mechanism. The 
bureaucrat can at the most distribute equitably 
what is produced, he can hardly do anything 
to produce more. 

Even in the matter of development, there 
is no final proof that growth through market 
mechanism is less eflicient than growth 
through planned public investment. In fact, 
wc have examles of rapid growth by exclusive 
reliance on the market mechanism and also 
examples of exclusive reliance on central 
planning. On the one hand, Sweden, France. 
West Geamauy, Japan and U. S. A. are 
examples of rapid growth through market 
mechanism. East European countries like 
Yugoslavia, Poland and Czechoslovakia are 
examples of growth through central 
planning. An important need for centralised 
planning is the presence of an ideologically 
committed, politically conscious and 
seillets political party to police the economy 
and to enforce commands. The bureaucracy 
has to be effectively controlled to prevent 
it from becoming a law into itself. 
Whatever may be our official pronouncements 
there arc no immediate possibilities of convert¬ 
ing our economy into a completely socialised 
economy. This means that we will have to 
rely on planning by inducement which requires 
the harnessing of the creative energies of 
the people for the task of development. If 
active and purposeful involvement of the pub¬ 
lic in planning is to be had, then a greater 
reliance will have to be placed on the strength, 
vitality, genius and skills of the people. Mill¬ 
ions of people should not be looked upon as 
welfare problems but as human resources for 
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the task of development. The basic problem 
is not only of removing their poverty but also 
to provide them with socially useful work, 
and to give them the psychological satisfact* 
ion of having done something for the country. 
If the supply of their needs is necessary for 
physical survival, the supply of work is neces¬ 
sary for psychologscal survival, planning is 
the art of activating and organising these mill¬ 
ions of people for work. It has not to confine 
itself to global target-making, of calculat¬ 
ing the monetary resources and reaffirming 
basic goals now and then. The focus has to 
shift from the problems of ultimate goals and 
ultimate pattern of the economy to the 
immediate task of inebilising the human and 
material resoures for the task of development. 

Planning has to be physical and real, in 
terms of projects to be initiated and com¬ 
pleted. It is the aggregate performance that 
matters and not the mere figure of rate of 
growth of controversies on the role of the 
private sector. It has to be micro planning 
rather than target*mongering. The national 
plan has to be a summation of thousands 
of individual plans. There has to be a plan 
for every household, every factory, every farm 
and every industry. The rejources lor these 
micro plans have to come from the toil and 
hard work of the people backed by a high 
propensity to work and a high propensity to 
save. The state has to play the role of a wat¬ 
ch dog of this grand performance of economic 
construction. It has to encourage, support 
and advise. Above all, it has to maintain a 
stable rupee which is a sin qua non of sound 
planning. It has to be indicative planning as 
is the Fiench practice where every firm and 
every industry has to be associated with the 
formulation of the plan. This association make 
it their moral duty to implement the plan. 
The government has to apply economic levers 


in such a way that the economic actors con¬ 
form their actions to the goals of the plan. In 
such a scheme of affairs, the role of the gover- 
ment does not fade away but instead of mak¬ 
ing the task of development its individual 
responsibility, its energies are used in attend¬ 
ing to the organisational problems, in motiva¬ 
ting individuals to action, in guiding them, in 
locating development projects and in creating 
a general climate in favour of development. 

Whatever ideological label we may attach 
to our economy, for practical purposes of 
policy decisions it has to be viewed as a private 
sector economy where the bulk of resources, 
means of production are privately owned and 
used for private gain., -The task of policy 
making is to make these private gain motives 
also socially useful motives. The policies 
should not blunt the motives and drive them 
to more and more anti-social activities. Both 
the capitalist and socialist countries work to 
make private interest coincide with social 
interest. This problem is universal in the 
seme that it will be felt whatever the owner¬ 
ship pattern in the economy. In a centralised 
economy the problem may be solved partly 
by commands and use of force, but in the 
model of centralised growth individual initia¬ 
tive and action have to be the main fulcrum 
of progress. For this purpose, the price 
mechanism and the market mechanism have 
to be assigned their proper roles. A stable 
price level is absolutely essential to promote a 
higher rate of saving and investment, to curb 
conspicuous consumption and to destroy the 
money illusion. The price mechanism toge¬ 
ther with the market mechanism have efficien¬ 
tly to guide the allocation of resources. 

“The Approach to the Fifth Plan docu¬ 
ments has rightly elaborated as follows ; 

^'Inflation.tends to accentuate inequa¬ 

lity, discourages exports, induces avoidable 
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imports, and pushes resources into socially 
wasteful uses such as real estate, luxury 
housing, speculative inventories, bullion and 
jewellery and clandestine foreign exchange 
balances. Inflation enlivens speculation, stimu« 
lates inessential and conspicuous consumption 
and generates a climate of industrial strife 
and instability. A falling value of the rupee 
makes rational accounting dilBicult. Proper 
formulation and implementation of the plan 
requires that effective safeguards are provided 
against inflation.” The problem is that of 
providing effective safeguards. In the plan 
document a target of Rs. 51,166 crorcs is 
earmarked for the fifth plan period, out of 
which Rs. 34,820 crores are to be spent in the 
public sector. W2!^ is the safeguard that 
this amount will be spent, most productively, 
and that a part of it will not be frittered 
away in conspicuous consumption io the public 
sector ? If the existing public sector projects 
arc to deliver the goods, it is absolutely 
necessary that there is economy in their 
management, their cost of production is mini¬ 
mised, they arc made to produc to their opti¬ 
mum capacity and by an appropriate pricing 
of their products they are made to yield a sur¬ 
plus which can be reinvested for the expansion 
of the economy. 

Increased production in both the sectors and 


an expansion in capacity by fresh investments 
has to be stimulated by a complex incentive 
system. These incentives have to be so formu¬ 
lated as to yield desired results. The Soviets 
desigened a piece-wage system and a complex 
bonus system to extract more work from mana¬ 
gers and workers in their state enterprises. 
For food procurement from collective farms, 
they adpoted a differential price for deliveries 
above the quota. Material stimulation linked 
with individual performance will generate 
increased efliciency and higher production 
along with rising standards of living for those 
who work hard. These psychological and 
motivational problems should be assigned 
key role in our scheme of plan fulfilment. 

Thus the way out of the present crisis is the 
adoption of a new deal. Our crisis is a crea¬ 
tion of our plans, ideologies and slogans. We 
have to extricate our economy from these 
rigiditic«. Wher? Lenin found in '921 that his 
policy of communism had failed, he retreated 
and adopted the New Economic Policy, when 
president Roosevelt found that the capitalist 
system of his country was collapsing under the 
pressure of depression of the 1930’s, he propo¬ 
sed a New Deal. Both Roosevelt and Lenin 
made a wholesale retreat from the past. Such a 
break away from our dogmatic past is necess¬ 
ary if we wish to save our economy. 



THE MUDDLE THAT IS FILM & TELEVISION INSTITUTE OF INDIA 


SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


The Director of Film and Television 
Institute of India, Poona, Mr. Girish Ksrnad 
announced on December 19 at Poona that the 
Institute would be closed down indefinitely 
from December 24. There would be a special 
vacation of three weeks from December 24 to 
enable the students to participate in the 
International Film Festival in New Delhi. The 
students were notified not to come back to the 
Institute after the vacation. This drastic step 
was taken by the Director because of his 
inability to deal with the agitation of about 20 
students of the acting course of the Institute 
against the inclusion of outsiders in diploma 
films. The Institute has a strength of 180 
students every year. Each year about 20 
students are admitted into the acting classes 
and about 12 in each of the technical courses 
—direction, photography, editing and sound. 
The immediate problem, according to 
Mr. Karnad, was the opposition of the acting 
students to the participation of non'Students in 
the diploma films which are films of a duration 
of 15 minutes each directed by a student of 
direction class and photographed, edited and 
recorded by the students in the other three 
courses. Mr. Karnad admitted that in the 
past some acting students had been left without 
any diploma film to show for their talent but 
added that to solve this problem the Institute 
had set up a casting committee to decide on 
the inclusion of an outsider in the field and 
also on commissioning a few extra films for 
those acting students left without good foles. 


However, the acting students did not agree to 
this airangement. The Institute incurs an 
expenditure of Rs. 12,000 per student per year 
and a 15>minute diploma film involves an 
expenditure of Rs. 15,000. 

It may be recalled that an earlier strike in 
the Institute bad led Government of India 
to appoint an enquiry committee in 1971 
which found that “a great amount of indisci* 
pline prevails on the campus”. In its report 
submitted in 1972 the enquiry committee had 
made a number of suggestions for improving 
the working of the Institute such as the 
appointment of an eminent film maker as the 
Principal of the Institute, the appointment of 
an academic council, the setting up of a 
consultative committee and converting the 
Institute into an autonomous society. Follow* 
ing these recommendations Mr. Karnad was 
appointed Director and in September 1974 the 
Institute was made autonomous. The govern¬ 
ing council of the Institute headed by the 
Secretary to the Ministry for Information and 
Broadcasting includes such experienced films* 
men as Mr. Riahikesh Mukerjee, Mr. Mirnal 
Sen and Mr. G. P. Sippy. 

It is rather ironical that so soon after 
implementing the major recommendations of 
the enquiry commilte the FTII should have 
found itself into the same dilemma which had 
necessitated the appointment of an enquiry 
committee. The Director of the Institute is 
obviouily unconvinced about the justice of th 
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demand of students of the acting class. But 
the question can be asked : Why could the 
diploma films not be made with the students 
of the acting class who had apparently agreed 
to outsiders being used for old and very young 
characters in incidental roles only ? One 
should have thought that the desire of the 
students in the acting class to take part in 
acting in the diploma films is a very legitimate 
one and should be viewed with sympathy and 
understanding by the Director of the Institute. 
Why the students in the direction class should 
be opposed to making films with the students 
in the acting class has not been convincingly 
explained. After all when the Institute spends 
money this expenditure should be so deployed 
as to secure the maxVmTiin satisfaction of all 
the students. 

It is a very dangerous game to try to 
subdue one section of the students by arousing 
the wrath and envy of another section. It is 
true that many of the students of the acting 
course passing out of the I'TII have been 
prominent in the film industry while the 
studen s of other courses passing out of the 
Institute have not been able to create an 
equivalent public image although they may be 
otherwise doing well. But then difference is 
inherent in the nature of the courses the 
students select. In a film whatever may be the 
contribution of the director, cameraman or the 
recordist, it is the actor or the actress, if he or 
she is not thoroughly useless, who tends to get 
a much greater prominence before the public. 


A student is free to make his choice while he 
takes admission into the Imstitute as to which 
of the courses he should like to take. Even 
there on several counts he may be found to be 
unsuitable for one or the other courses and the 
test is naturally the stiffest in the acting course 
where a presentable appearance is a sine qua 

non and everybody is not given that appear* 
ance. 

It is, indeed, strange that an institute which 
admits students with the assurance of impart¬ 
ing them a training in acting thinks it proper 
to restrict the scope of acting by the students 
by excluding them from participation in the 
diploma films. It is to be borne in mind that 
the selection to the acting course is made on 
the basiti of competitive audition, a test to 
judge the photogenic appearance. After a 
scrutiny of the applications and photographs 
sent by the candidates they would be called 
for a competitive audition test. The candidate 
selected on the basis of audition test would be 
given a screen test in Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta 
or Madras where he may be. The final 
selection for admission to the acting course is 
made on the basis of the performance at the 
audition test and the screen test which are 
conducted by a selection committee consisting 
of the Director of the Institute, two members, 
of the faculty and three outside experts having 
specialised experience in direction and acting, 
who arc invariably drawn from the film world. 
The final selection is entrusted to the central 
selection committee which, besides having the 
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director and two members of the faculty, has 
one prominent director, one senior actor and 
one senior actress. When students for the 
acting course are selected through such a 
rigorous test it is not clear how the director is 
justified in brushing aside their legitimate 
aspiration of getting opportunities to act in 
the largest number of films during the student 
days. 

Since its inception in 1961 till last year 506 
students including 37 foreign students had 
been awarded diplomas in different subjects 
by the Institute. The Government w^as aware 
of the employment position of 232 students of 
whom 22 diploma holders had changed their 
career and two had expired. Of the 214 
diploma holders, about whom the Government 
had information, 106 we^e working in the 
private sector, 69 in the public st* tor, two 
working abroad, 33 having come from foreign 
countries had gone bark to their respective 


countries and four were continuing further 
studies. In 1973-74, 74 students were admitted 
out of a total of 3,123 applicants. The number 
of girl students was <^8 out of a total of 180. 

The continued state of unrest in the Film 
and Television Institute of India, Poona, raises 
a cjucstion whether the Institute is properly 
organised. There has been a demand from 
the film industry for the setting up of film and 
television institutes in other regions of the 
country. The Estimates Committee of the 
Fifth Lok Sabha in its Fifty-ninth Report has 
also endorsed the suggestion for setting up of 
such institutes in other centres and has urged 
the Government “to take concrete steps in 
consultation with the State Governments and 
the film industry up such institutes in 

the oti er film producing centres also.” 
Perl'.aps with such a decentralisation alone 
our ft’m instiuues can be expected to work 

under some discipline, keeping in view the 
iuterei.is of the students. 




INDIA IN ENGLISH NOVELS 

DILIP KUMAR OHAKRABORTY 


It is quite wellknown that a considerable 
number of novels have been written on Indian 
background. In fact the number of such 
novels is so vast that it is very dil&cult to make 
a complete list of ail these novels. A ost 
unfortunately however very few of the^e novels 
could conquer the limitations of space and 
time. Most of them attracted the attention 
of a limited number of readers for a certain 
length of time and then were consigned to 
oblivion. Nowadays vety^ few persons arc 
interested in these novels barring perhaps a 
handful of research scholars and students of 
Indian politics during the British regime. 
From the literary point of view too, most of 
these novels may not be considered as of any 
great consequence. L. Brander, a critic of 
recognised repute, referred to this fact. lie 
pointed out that only three novels written on 
Indian background merit our serious and 
^ careful attention. These novc is are Kipling’s 
Kim, Forster’s A Passage to India and George 
Orwell’s Burmese Days. 

Despite this view we cannot but be impre¬ 
ssed by the fact that the background of India 
and her people inspired so many British 
novelists to write novels about them. No 
doubt most of them were minor talents. But 
it must be considered quite a significant fact 
that they chose to write about India. This 
fact may lead us to make some probings about 
these novels. At least we may be interested 
in finding out the reasons behind the prema¬ 
ture demise of most of these novels. 

‘ To begin with we may point out that for 
many reasons (which would be explained in a 
moment) the attitude of the novelists under 
review had become considerably narrow. One 


feels that they had almost deliberately 
narrowed down the vastness of Indian back¬ 
ground. 

These novelists had a number of precon¬ 
ceived notions regarding the characteristics of 
the British race. They firmly believed that 
the British people had come to India to render 
selilcss service to the people of the conquered 
country. They were very anxious to make an 
exhibition of these notions in their novels 
de -ling with India. N jw this queer attitude 
often landed them in trouble. For one thing, 
they did not make use of the background of 
those parts of India where the British rule was 
not in lull sway because by doing so they 
could not refer to the qualities of the British 
race. This explaiits why most of these novels 
have as their background those remote parts 
of India where British administration did not 
hold full control, namely North Western 
Frontier Province, Bcluchistan (now parts of 
Pakistan) nr the diilicult terrains and other 
hilly regions. These novelists also suffered 
from ar.other notable handicap. They could 
never think of Indians as belonging to one 
particular race. Whenever they thought of 
Indians they invariably thought in terms of 
Bengalis, Biharis, Punjabis, Maharas^rians and 
so on. They also divided Indian races into 
various religious sects. 

While talking about the background 1 
should pcint out another pertinent fact here. 
These novels are all based on the rural back¬ 
ground. They are not urban in nature. In 
some novels however the novelists were com¬ 
pelled to refer to certain aspects of the urban 
life. This was because of the peculiar nature 
of the theme and content of the said novels. 
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In those cases the novelists invariably empha¬ 
sized the dark aspects of Indian cities and 
never failed to express their horror and indig¬ 
nation at those aspects. In one of his writings, 
Rudyard Kipling referred to “the great 
Calcutta Stink”, and entitled the city as “The 
City of dreadful night.” lie had however a 
soft corner for Lahore—having spent mkny 
days of sweet-bitter life of youth in that city— 
yet his description of the city, exhausted and 
halfdead in the terrible heat of the summer 
season, is by no means pleasant. 

A careful reader often suspects that the 
reason which prompted these novelists to base 
their novels on the remote parts of India was 
probably their utter lack of knowledge of 
Indians living around them. They always 
tried to keep a safe and honourable distance 
from the Indian people. Some of these 
novelists depicted the forest life and marred it 
by their needless romanticization of these wild 
parts of India. One may be reminded of a 
novel named Diana Barrington : A Romance of 
Central India written by a woman novelist 
Bithia Mae Croker. The heroine of this 
novel by sheer force of circumstances finds 
herself the queen of a remote wild area. 

Tbc novelists under consideration had a 
notion that the Indian people were inscruta¬ 
ble. Therefore they tried to avoid them. In 
some novels however, for example, in novels 
dealing with the Sepoy Mutiny, they could 
not do so. In these novels we come across a 
strange obsession of these novelists. They 
painted Indians as devils. Strangely 
(or perhapg not so strangely) the much- 
maligned two nation theory played a very 
important part in their consciousness. The 
characters who professed Hinduism as their 
religion were more harshly treated than their 
Muslim brethern. Two factors account for 
this. For one thing, religious alBnity brought 
the Muslim community close to these novelists 


and for another these novelists never forgot 
that the Muslims belonged to the race of the 
rulers and only a few decades back they ruled 
over the country. 

In a novel entitled With Clive In India 
written by a popular novelist of the time wc 
find the following description of a Muslim 
character : “He (the hero of the novel) had 
come to the conclusion that a man who at 
stated times in the day would leave his 
employment, whatever it might be, spread his 
carpet, and be for some moments lost in 
prayer, could not be altogether a heathen, 
especially when he learned that the 
Mohammedans like ourselves, worship one 
God, He now generally excluded the 
Mohammedans from the general designation 
of the heathen, which he still applied to the 
Hindu.” 

One of Patricia Wentworth’s novels named 
The Devil's Wind is based on the Sepoy Mutiny. 
There are two important characters in the 
novel. Dhundripanth, a Sikh and Aztmulla. 
The latter’s character has been drawn with 
rare sympathy and understanding. The same 
is true of A. E. W. Maroii’s novel The Broken 
Road. Between the two important characters 
of the novel. Prince Shcr Ali and Bahadur 
Govind, the novelist does not conceal his 
sympathy ior the former. 

We find quite a considerable number of 
Anglo Indian characters in the novels written 
on the baekground of India. These novelists 
do not take the trouble of concealing their 
feeling of hatred for these people. In a novel 
named Mr. Jervis written by Croaker, we find a 
scene depicting a train accident. Many 
passengers receive serious injuries but the hero 
and another Anglo Indian character escape 
unscathed. The young hero named Gordon 
loses no time in trying to help the men in 
distress while the Anglo Indian young man 
•tandiog at a safe distance delivers a lecture 
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on the mumanegement of the Railway 
authoritiei. In many other novels Anglo 
Indian young men have been painted as 
villains. In one of his stories however Kipling 
describes a young man of this community who 
manages to quell a riot at a great risk on his 
own self. Kipling however does not forget 
to give the impression that he could save the 
day 'because* of his English blood and 'inspite* 
of his Indian blood. 

E. F, Oaten, the earliest critic of Indo- 
Anglian literature noted certain characteristic 
features of such novels. To quote his words : 
"The first notable feature of Aoglo-Indian 
novels is the everpresent sense of exile, the 
second an unflagging interest in Asiatic 
religions as well as in 4 ypieral religious specu¬ 
lation, the third consists of the humorous side 
of Anglo-Indian official life, the fourth in 
Indian native life and scenery ; the last and 
perhaps most important, in the ever-varying 
phases, comie, tragic or colourlessness of 
Anglo-Indian life,** 

The remark is to the point. One could 
however add that most surprisingly these 
novels do not give one any idea of the lives of 
the intellectuals and their craving for know¬ 
ledge. The novels mentioned in the preced¬ 
ing paragraphs were the works of the first 
generation of Indo-Anglian novelists. The 
second generation included some prominent 


novelists namely, Forster, Myers, Orwell and 
Edward Thomson. Novels on Indian theme 
by the first three novelists have fortunately 
received exhaustive critical appraisal from 
various sources. It is however a pity that 
Edward Thomson’s novels have been 
neglected. He had a great sympathy for 
IntHa and her people. In most of his novels 
we find ample evidence of this sympathy. 
Not only that, the writer unreservedly 
expressed his deep sense of reverence for the 
ancient culture and civilization of India. In 
one of his novels An end of the hours we find 
the hero reflecting sadly that “Bencras was 
yielding to Hollywood ; M was tumbling 
to the touch of cuties. India was in the 
modern age at last ; she had caught up with 
progress.” I have no doubt that a careful 
study of Thomson’s novels should prove amply 
rewarding. 

Finally a word about the justification of 
the study of these novels. There arc many 
people who believe that it would be a sheer 
wastage of time to read these novels. But 
this view is not tenable. In recent limes 
English novels written by Indian authors on 
Indian themes are receiving perceptive critical 
analysis in this country and abroad. In order 
to get a comphehensive idea of the history 
and tradition of Indo-Anglian fiction a study 
of these novels seems imperative. 


Current Affairs 


A Description oi Bangladesh 

Walter Schwarz writing from Dacca puts 
the following account in The Guardian 
weekly 

**At feeding time it is just like Belaen*’ said 
a Norwegian health worker at the Kurigram 
Central Gruel Kitchen. He really meant the 
queues of emaciated women and ahildren 
with staring eyes. Some alert, others dull and 
apathetic. 

“But the stronger parallel with Belsen was 
the silence, the despair and the atmosphere 
of death. For weeks Kurigram has been the 
hungriest subdivision of Rang pur district, 
which is one of the five hungriest districts in 
Bangladesh, the others being Sylhet, 
Mymensing, Dinajpur and Dacca. 

“Everywhere there are gruel kitchens, but 
most are recently set up. The food they 
distribute is too little and much too late. In 
the endless silent queues there are visible gaps 
in families. Women with children but no 
husbands, men with children and no wives and 
children on their own. 

“What remains of Sabed Ali’s family is 
still together, squatting on the concrete floor 
of the gruel kitchen outside Rangpur. He 
said, their younger daughter died yesterday, 
and his wife Sultana nodded with no sign of 
emotion. ‘Her body swelled up, the doctor 
came and gave her something, but it did no 
good*. The elder daughter was beside him. 
He said she was five but she looked about 
two. 

“The only signs of better days were a plain 


gilt necklace the girl was wearing and a 
single blue bangle on each wrist. 

“'I vvas a farm labourer*, said Sabed Ali, 
telling the story of hundreds of thousands like 
him in the district. used to earn four or 
five takas a day but this year there was no 
work*. 

**They left their village and walked 10 
miles to Rangpur jn search of food. Now 
each member of the family gets two platefulls 
of gruel a day. On this the fivc*year*old girl 
may survive but there is clearly no hope for 
the baby which has somehow lived through it 
all so far. 

“Nusur Ali grey bearded, and wirey, looks 
as if he will survive. He walked twentyfive 
miles to the gruel kitchen carrying his tiny 
son. He left his wife and other children to 
beg in the village and has no idea what will 
become of them. His son has started vomit* 
ing up the gruel. 

“What caused the famine ? *Allah’ said 
Nusur Ali. Others blame the government— 
some even blame Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 
Officials say no grain arrived at the worst 
time and too little thereaftcr*~and that some 
of the food that leaves Dacca or Chittagong 
never arrives. Rangpur is starving because 
freak rains and floods washed out the crops 
and in September no relief food arrived. 

“Now it is arriving but it is too late and 
too little. The number of starvation deaths 
so fkr in this district of five and a half million 
people varies in official estimates from fifteen 
thousand to twenty five thousand. The death 
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rate has now slowed down but must obviously 
still be in the region of several hundred a 
day”. 

Financial Position of Israel 

We all know how wars weaken the 
economic foundation of the belligerent 
countries. The two world wars of 1914-18 
and 1939*45 virtually destroyed the industries, 
trade and commerce of a large number of 
highly developed states of Europe and these 
lands . had to begin from scratch again to 
restructure their economies. We have also 
seen how our small wars with Pakistan and 
the War of Bangladesh loaded our economy 
with debts, shortages and urgent requirements 
of reconditioning p<fblic finances. As a 
matter of fact much of India’s economic 
maladies have their origin in fighting and in 
arrangements made for warlike purposes. 
Even the powerful economte structures of the 
USA or the USSR can not easily accommo. 
date their tremendous military budgets. The 
gaps created by these large chunks of expenses 
for “defence” as military expenditure is 
referred to in national finances, are vital in 
the sense that if these costs were not there 
and the resources eaten up by these had been 
put to constructive uses, the economic 
condition of the “Powers” would have been 
quite dififerent. 

A recent analysis of the finances of Israel, 
which is a small country with extensive 
economic resources, has shown that Israel has 
had to tighten its belt due to constant wars 
with the Arab states and for maintaining a 
state of intensive preparedness at all times in 
case any military emergency arose suddenly, 
as emergencies usually do. The Israeli pound 
has had to be devalued 43 per cent, and as a 
result of this devaluation the price of bread 
bad doubled and that of sugar gone up three 
times in that hithertb afflumit country. All 
Trtde Unions of Israel have also raised 


an outery for wage increase in order to 
compensate for the fall in purchasing power 
of the Israeli currency. Israelis and Jews all 
over the world, feel that the pMition of this 
artificially created state will remain 
economically unstable more or less 
permanently as they can not visualise any 
return to stable and peaceful conditions while 
the Arab countries maintain their present 
political outlook unchanged. Even with 
financial and other assistance pouring in 
generously, world Jewry hold that Israel’s 
economy is a war economy and nothing can 
be done to change that set up unilaterally by 
Israel, There are firstly all the Arab countries 
to be considered. There are then the USSR 
who support the Arabs and the USA who are 
behind the Israelis as their friends. That is 
to say that the matter is not a local affair. It 
is an international matter of great complica¬ 
tion. The Palestine Arabs have further 
complicated it by various political and warlike 
activities. Israel, therefore, has to watch out 
for troubles, which may crop up anywhere at 
any time, very carefully, and be prepared to 
deploy men, materials and money accordingly. 
There is some change of attitude relating to 
assistance to Israel in the United States of 
America since the coming of the new 

President. What shape it will take will 
determine Israel’s foreign policy too. The 
President of the USA is antagonistic to the 
Arab countries on account of their oil politics. 
That should make him support Israel a little 
more as that might weaken the Arab countries 
through war with Israel. If Israel could be 
made the means of subduing the Arabs, that 
would be an advantage to the USA. For the 
USA cannot launch attacks .on the oil 
kingdoms for gaining oil concessions without 
great loss of prestige. 

Peking and Her Bomb 

It is znorq.than a decade since Peking made 
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her first nuclear test and started giving out 
•‘facts” about China’s military preparedness 
in the atomic field. She has been manufactur> 
ing war heads which she planned to deliver on 
the chosen targets by rocket or delivery planes, 
and the rocket and the delivery planes were 
either ready or were well on the way to be 
ready for use. So Peking has been announc* 
ing, suggesting or giving out through 
impartial non-Chinese spokesmen. There had 
been talks too of long range rocket tests ; but 
the actual tests have not taken place even after 
nearly two years of China’s declaration of her 
intention to carry out such tests. 

There may be different explanations of 
these discrepancies between announcements of 
plsnsand actual experiments. One is that 
though the plans and the intention, are there, 
the ability to actually do things effectively has 
not yet developed in full measure. The 
statements have been made rather hastily 
compared to the degree of actual prepared¬ 
ness, and one has to wait for some time more 
before China can really carry out what she 
has been intending to do. The other 
explanation is that China is fully prepared to 
deliver the nuclear war heads on the targets 
in the USSR and the USA, but she is 
deliberately delaying the final tests in order 
to make these super powers think that China 
has not yet completed her industrial back¬ 
ground for the supply of long range rockets 
and deliverv planes. The idea behind this is 
the fear that as soon as China develops the 
ability to attack the USSR and the USA, 
there would be the risk that these countries 
will try to beat China to the punch by hitting 
her tint with their nuclear rockets and 
missiles. 

India—America—and Kissinger 

Among the individuals who have acquired 
great political importance in the twentieth 
century. Dr. Kissinger cm be nlloted a front 


row seat for his romantic appearances here 
and there with a view to settle international 
disputes and mistmderstandings in which the 
USA gets involved every now and then. 
Dr. Kissinger is a person of remarkable 
political acumen and he has the ability te 
undo wrongs done by the USA and to untie all 
types of Gordian knots that inexperienced 
politicians of the New World tie so often for 
the discomfiture of those who have to undo 
them. Or. Kissinger is ever undaunted in 
the face of political problems and has been 
able to solve many of them in a miraculous 
fashion by discovering the secret springs, so to 
say, which unlateh the closed doors of friendly 
negotiation. RecentlyJ^is visit to India and 
his discussions with the authorities in New 
Delhi led to changes in a;titudes, and there 
are now talks of President Ford visiting India 
and of renewed political and economic 
exchanges between India and the United 
States of America. Whether these new 
developments will lead to any change of plans 
relating to the proposed military base at 
Diego Garcia is a question which no one can 
answer with any certainty. If that happens 
and the oil politics sizzling in the political 
kitchens of Arabia cool off to some extent. 
West Asia and the Indian Ocean will present 
less of a war risk and all nations everywhere 
will relax in order to think of and plan 
constructive matters in a peaceful atmosphere. 
Dr. Kissinger too will have more feathers to 
decorate his cap of political success and 
wizardry. Sometime back it was being given 
out by specialists that Dr. Kissinger was on his 
way out from the international political arena. 
This new development would point to a new 
direction ia political possibilities. 

To Save Victims of National Calamities 

There are many areas in this world which 
are subject to terrible catastrophies like earth¬ 
quakes, volcanic eruptions, cycloacS| tititU 
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WAVCf and so forth ; and the rest of the world 
feel great sympathy for the victims whom 
nature treats so without any fault of 
theirs. In olden days these calamities over¬ 
took the victims without any warning and 
thousands died or got injured without any 
chance of avoiding what came so suddenly. 
But with the development of science* one can 
now foretell to some extent that a hurricane 
or tidal wave would hit such and such area 
within such and such time. This is however 
not applicable to earthquakes which still 
occur with horrible suddenness and without 
any previous warning. 

A recent hurricane that hit Honduras 
about the middle of Si^tember was predicted 
by weather experts who warned the various 
banana plantations about its coming very 
precisely in regard to time and location. But 
the people concerned took no notice of the 
warning and were engulfed in a windy chaos 


with a mud stream running into the banana 
groves and wide destruction. Thousands of 
workers died and a hundred thousand were 
rendered homeless. The losses suffered by 
the banana producers were incalculable. The 
world organised relief immediately* but an 
irresponsible American flew over the area 
and gave out that the damage was not eo 
great and was being controlled by local relief 
workers. The foreign relief organisations 
therefore sat back while the victims suffered 
and died. Later when all facts came to be 
known, relief was rushed up, but not soon 
enough. Since this terrible incident the 
world is considering the question of setting up 
an organisation which will be always on its 
toes to rush up help whenever and wherever 
required. If this is done it will be a great 
boon to all who fall victims to natural 

cataclysms of all kinds; also to man made 
things like great fires and epidemics. 




WIT AND WISDOM OF CHURCHILL 

R. K. MU&THl 


Sir Winston was a towering personality. 
He was a daring statesman who led his 
country from the brink of defeat to the glory 
of victory. He fired British patriotism with 
his powerful oratory. He made himself 
immortal by writing his own interpretation of 
history. He won laurels in several fields of 
activities. 

But, what personally appeals to me is his 
innate sense of humour, his capacity to turn 
the tables on his opponents during parliamen¬ 
tary debates and discufsions, during private 
conversations or while addressing large 
gatherings, his ability to throw scorn, on 
those who opposed him, with stunning 
comments. 

His observations about the political 
luminaries of his times make interesting 
reading. He noted that Lord Gladstone, the 
son of the former Prime Minister of England, 
*was a pygmy, posturing before th« footlights 
in the robe of a giant’. With tongue in cheek 
insouciance, he noted that Reginald Mckenna 
was ‘a ready reckoner, a competent arithmeti¬ 
cian, a banker in blinkers.’ In Churchill’s 
eyes, ‘Lloyd George was the Happy Warrior 
of Squandermania* ; 'Chamberlain loved 
working men ; he loved to see them work.’; 
’Ramsay MacDonald was the greatest living 
master of falling without hurting himself.’ 
On the 28th of January, 1933, Churchill made 
a more dazzling attack on McDonalad during 
a debate in the House : 'I remember when I 
was a child, being taken to celebrated 
Barnum’s Circus which contained an exhibition 
of freaks and monstrosities, but the exhibit on 
the programme which 1 most desired to see 
was the one described as THE BONELESS 


WONDER. My parents judged that the 
spectacle would be too revolting and 
demoralising for my youthful eyes. I have 
waited for 30 years to see THE BONELESS 
WONDER sitting on the Treasury Bench’. 

Churchill acidly quipped about the Greek 
Prime Minister whose name was PLASTERAS. 
'Well, I hope he doesn’t have feet of clay 
too’ ; he jibed at Herbert Morrison *ai a man 
outpassed at the moment by his competitors, 
outdated even by hi:^ prejudices.' ; he held 
the view that 'Atlec was a sheep in wolf's 
clothes’, *a modest little man with much to be 
modest about.' ; he said that 'Chamberlain 
always played the game and always lost it.* 

He sent the House of Commons reeling 
with laughter with his repartees and 
comments. When Alfred Bossom was making 
a speech in the House of Commons, 
Churchill asked who he was and that the name 
be spelt. Then, he remarked, ‘Bossom ? 
Bossom ? It’s really neither one thing or the 
other.’ 

To call an opponent a fool, Mr. Churchill 
knew, would be held as unparliamentary. So, 
he deftly circumvented the rule when, on 16th 
December, 1947, he sniped at the Labour 
Party. He said, ‘I always notice that the 
Party opposite indulges in laughter which 
resembles crackling of thorns under a pot 
whenever they are confronted with any mental 
proposition which forces their intelligence to 
resent or to reject.’ This was a subtle 
reference to Ecclisiastes 7 : 6 which says, 'For 
as the crackling of thorns under a pot, so is 
the laughter of the fool.’ 

An English suffragate chained henelf to the 
railings of Westminster and refused to budge 
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from the ipot unless Parliament granted her 
demands. Churchill, on hearing of the lady’s 
resolve, noted, *A man may as well chain 
himself to the railings of Westminster and 
refuse to budge unless God Almighty granted 
him a baby on the spot.* 

He could see humour in almost all situa¬ 
tions. Asked why he did not paint living 
personalities, he clarified, *No tree has ever 
complained about its likeness.* 

When auked on his 7Sth birthday whether 
he was afraid of death, Churchill said, *1 am 
ready to meet my Maker. Whether my 
Marker is prepared for the great ordeal of 
meeting me is another matter.* 

A photographer who snapped him on his 
80th birthday said J|^e hoped to have the 
honour of taking Churchill’s photograph on 
his 100th borthday. Churchill eyed him 
cockily and commented, see no reason why 
you should not, young man. You look hale 
and hearty.* 

When someone pointed out that .alcohol 
was bad for health, Churchill, who was an 


6) 

inveterate drinker, noted, *I have taken more 
out of alcohol than alcohol hsts taken out of 
me.' 

Any one else in Churchill’s position would 
have been embarassed when President 
Roosevelt suddenly walked in for an 
unscheduled meeting while Churchill was 
taking a bath. On learning of the President’s 
arrival, Churchill strode out of the bath room, 
with a towel wound round his waist. Roosevelt 
tried to apologise, but Churchill smiled and 
soothed Roosevelt with the words, 'The 
Prime Minister of England has nothing to 
conceal from the President of the United 
Slates.’ 

Churchill was a Titan, the like of whom 
mankind rarely sees. His administrative skill 
was superb ; his power of speech was as potent 
as that of Demosthenes ; his courage could be 
matched against that of Napoleon ; his wit 
was ebullient, nascent and sparkling. Time 
may pass, but his image will remain as bright 


as ever. 



(>ERMANBNr SECURITY COUNCIL SEATS FOR JAPAN AT® INDIA 

BUDDHADASA P. KIRTHISINGHE 


The Charter of the United Nations was 
signed on 26th June, 1945, in San Francisco, 
at the conclusion of the United Nations 
Conference of International Organization and 
came into force on 24th October, 1945. 

Within it, the United Nations Organization 
established as the principal organs of the 
United Nations, a security council, an 
economic and social council, a Trusteeship 
council, an international council of justice and 
a secretariat. 

The Security Council consists of fifteen 
members of the United Nations ; China, 
France, U.S.S.R., Great Britain, and U.S.A. 
were made permanent members. The main 
function of the Security Council was main¬ 
tenance of international peace and security 
and each permanent member of the Security 
Council has a veto power over all decisions 
taken therein and thereby exercises vast power 
and prestige over all activities pertaining to 
peace over mankind, 

With the exception of China, the perma¬ 
nent membership of the Seeurity Council was 
balanced in favour of the Western nations. 
Here again China was represented until 
recently by a group of Chinese who had left 

the Mainland China to the Island of Formosa. 

• 

Now this injuitice has been corrected with the 
expulsion of Formosa and the admission of the 
Peoples* Republic of China, representing the 
one fourth of mankind that live in the 
Mainland of China. 

Until 1947 India was still under British 
Colonial rule and when Great Britain granted 
India independence in 1947, India was 
admitted to the United Nations in 1948, but 
not as a permanent member of the Security 


Council, although nearly one fifth of mankind 
lives in the South Asian sub*continent. 

Recently President Nixon and the American 
Secretary of State, Dr. Henry Kissinger, have 
pledged to support Japan’s efforts to join the 
United Nations Security Council as a perma¬ 
nent member. This is a statesmanlike gesture 
by recognizing Japan’s role as a major indus¬ 
trial power in the world, along with her rising 
role in revolutionary Asia. 

But permanent membership in the Security 
Council should also be pledged to India, the 
most populous democmcy in the world. She 
is not only a mother civilisation that has 
contributed to the life and thought of a large 
section of mankind, stretching from Afghanistan 
to Japan, she is also the tenth-ranking indus¬ 
trial nation. India with Sri Lanka (Ceylon) 
has sustained democratic values since gaining 
independence for over 25 years. This is not 
surprising as democratic principles existed in 

Buddhist councils from ancient times down to 
this day. 

The modern States of India and Sri Lanka, 
although politically and economically indepen<4 
dent, have a common democratic heritage. 
That Buddhism helped greatly in the evolution 
of democratic forms of government in ancient 
India is borne out by what Marquess Zetland, 
a former British Viceroy of India, says in his 
introduction to the book Legacy of India. Lord 
Zetland says among other things, "and it may 
come as a surprise to many to learn that in the 
Assemblies of the Buddhists in India, Ceylon 
and Burma two thousand or more years ago 
are to be found the rudiments of our own 
parliamentary practice of the present day. 
The dignity of the Assembly was preserved by 
the appointment of a special officer,—the 
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embryo of *Mr. Speaker’ in our House of 
Commons. A second officer was appointed 
whose duty it was to see that when necessary 
a quorum was secured, the prototype of the 
Parliamentary Chief Whip in our own 
system < (British). A member initiating 
business did so in the form of a motion which 
was then open for discussion, i n some cases 
thb was done once only ; in others three 
times, thus anticipating the practice of 
Parliament in requiring that a Bill be read a 
third time before it became law. If discussion 
disclosed a difference of opinion the matter 
was decided by the vote majority, the voting 
being by ballot.” 

When two Commiq|ist giants, the U.S.S.R. 
and China, are permanent members of the 
Security Council, there is every justification to 
extend this privilege to Japan and India. 

Both in the General Assembly and at the 
Human Rights Commission, India with 
Sri Lanka have played a passionate role as 
cradicators of colonialism and racism. One 
of the landmarks in the history of the United 
Nations was the adoption of the resolution 
1514 regarding granting of independence to 
all Colonies. India with Sri Lanka have 
played leading roles in this direction as they 
themselves have been British G donies for over 
125 years of their recent history. 

Although the United Nations is not a 
world government, it represents the hopes and 
aspirations of all mankind for bringing peace. 


social justice and economic amelioration. 
India mth Sri Lanka has always been 
prepared to forego selfish national interests to 
forge a strong world organization with 
sovereign powers. 

China and India have been on friendly 
terms for over 3,000 years. If there are any 
differences, they are on ideological grounds. 
Whereas China has eradicated poverty and 
become the third superpower, in India poverty 
is still rampant although she is economically 
progressing, India has much to achieve yet 
before poverty is totally eliminated. In China 
wealth is fairly well distributed; in India 
wealth is still in the bands of five per cent of 
her population. This China objects to : still 
both countries are friendly. 

When the opportunity comes for consider* 
ing permanent seats in the Security Council 
for Japan and India, in the United Nations, 
it should have the support of all present 
permanent members of the Security Council. 
India, as a Commonwealth nation, should 
find active support from all member nations of 
the Commonwealth led by Great Britain and 
Canada, particularly when it goes before the 
General Assembly. U.S.S.R. is bound to 
uphold India’s claim with strong backing 
from Asian and African states. U. S. A, will 
then be bound to support the entry of both 
India and Japan to permanent scats in the 
Security Council. 






HISTORY AND THE SOCIAL MaN 

JOGANANDA DAS 


In the modern method of history, the 
explanation of the causation of events is more 
important than mere recording of events. 

It has been found that mere political 
histories of battles and dynasties are not quite 
sufficient to explain the caasation of events. 
There is the economic factor, the intellectual 
and psychological factors, the factors of 
scientific inventions and military technology, 
the religious and other cultural factors, all of 
which must be taken into account for a 
systematic study of history as a whole. 

Every event has many facets, all of which 
must be studied in corelation to each other 
in order to understand the causation of that 
event. 

Thus the modern historian has raised quite 
a large number of problems all of which must 
be answered properly and in a logical manner. 

History and the social man 
History is the history of man in society or 
the social man. The social man is not a 
compartmental man. Gommager says : 

“The fact is that men and women do not 
live in compartments labelled “politics” or 
“law” or “relifirion” or “economics” ; 
they live in all these simultaneously.”^ 

The same man who happens to be a 
political leader may be the head of a 
commercial firm or belong to a profession like 
medicine, law, photography, journalism or 
taxidermy. The same man may be connected 
with an educational institution, a $port8 or an 
explorers’ club, and may belong to some 
religious community. 

He has some particular attitudes and 
psychological reactions to these multifarious 


activities which determine his behaviour in 
society, and influence the groups and institu¬ 
tions he is connected with. The different 
groups and institutions with which he is 
connected are composed of social men and 
may also develop their own collective persona¬ 
lities which may influence his actions, and 
which, reacting on other groups, may produce 
events. 

So, in order to understand history in its 
totality with its catyation of events, the 
historian has to consider the different types of 
activities of the s ^cial man,—political, 
economic, intelleotoal, literary, educational, 
scientific, religious, cultural. He will then 
have to synthesize all these different activities 
into an integral whole to fully and properly 
grasp the causation of historical events. 

That is why the New History has been 
called Synthetic History. 

Role of geography in history 

Geography and climate are among the 
determinants of history. 

Himalayas on the north and the seas on 
south, east and west have contributed to the 
development and preservation of Indian 
civilization and helped to shape its history. 

South India and Gujerat situated on sea 
coasts developed a maritime civilization which 
has influenced the course and character of 
history in ancient India. 

Gujerat opened up commerce with Asia 
Minor and south-eastern Europe. South-east 
India and south India not only formed 
commereial relations with south-east Asia, 
but also established a cultural empire, both 
Brahmanical and Budhistic, in what is known 
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as Greater. India. In Ceylon, Bali, Jaw, 
Sumatra, Borneo etc, right up to Burma and 
parts of Indo-China, the maritime activities of 
south and south* east India have left their 
deep cultural impress. Deltaic Bengal also 
sent sea*going vessels to south-east Asia. 

In the interior, the wide ranging climate 
and the varieties of food and other crops 
helped to develop agriculture and handicraft 
industries. This made a stable social organi¬ 
zation necessary. 

According to some sociologists like late 
Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose (vide Bose’s 
Democracy and social changes In Indla^ bulletin 
of the Ramkrishna Mission Institute, Calcutta, 
1955) and Ramkrishna Mukherji (vide 
Mukherji’s The Rise and Fall of the East India 
Company, 2nd edition, Berlin, 1958), it was this 
factor of geography and climate that was 
primarily responsible for the development of 
an agricultural society in India, which, in its 
turn, contributed to the rise and growth of the 
village community system, a distinctive feature 
of Indian civilization. 

The village community was an ancient 
Indian institution and represented local self* 
eovernment. It collected taxes, established 
schools, maintained law and order in the 
villages and townships and administered justice 
with the help of juries or the panchayet. 
Lt. Gen. Briggs F.R.S. compares the village 
community system of India with municipalities 
in modern Europe. Briggs said in 1857 : 

‘‘The village officers consist of a headman 
representing the mayor of Europe, a registrar 
W town-clerk, a Brahmin priest and his 
assistant or clerk, and an astronomer, who 
calculates nativities, constructs almanacks, 
indicates the season and acts as schoolmaster 
to children under twelve or thirteen years of 
age ; a watchman, a carrier or cordwainer, a 
barber'Burgeon, a carpenter, a smith, a potter 
^ or bridkamker,» wBehennan, and wbm there 
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is a running stream or artificial ehannelf for 
irrigation, an officer who regulates the fair 
distribution of water. Each of these officers 
enjoys a portion of the boundary land in 

free-hold, which is exempt from taxation. 

.In short, while these cemmunities exist, 

self-government never ceases.’’^ 

Briggs says about the Indian police in 
comparison with the police in contemporary 
Europe: 

**There Is no police superior to the rural police 
of India. They are always honest and faithful 
to their townsmen to whom they are bound 
by the strongest bonds of interest: 
inasmuch as they depend on them for a 
portion of their crops, and they know that 
the whole village is required either to trace 
delinquents out of their boundary, to 
deliver them up to justice if within it, or 
to make good, by communal assessment, the 
loss in case of robbery.**^ (Italics ours). 

The British East India Company comple¬ 
tely destroyed this wonderful village commu¬ 
nity system, abolished Indian juries and 
introduced dishonest gomasthas to cater to 
the limitless greed of the British 'writers* and 
merchants. 

The system was first noted by Colonel 
Mark Wilks in 1808. Sir John Malcolm writes 
on September 7, 1817 : 

**I have had^ a long inquiry into the 
Village Governments of this country, and 
)find precisely the same establishment as is 
mentioned by Wilks in his ‘Southern India.' 
It has continued whole and well under¬ 
stood through all the revolutions which have 
afflicted this country. It remoined for us, 
In the pride of reform, to sweep away this 
useful and ancient Institution, which I will 
venture to say, protected by our justice, 
was more calculated to make our territories 
in India flourish, than any plan our wisdom 
will ever suggest,*"* (Italics ours) 
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So, it is seen that India at the time of 
Rammohun Roy was not less civilized in 
many respects than contemporary England, 
as claimed by the British apologetic historians 
and their Indian followers. 

This village community or the panchayet 
system developed as a special feature of the 
social organization of India which was largely 
influenced by geographical conditions. 

The deserts of Egypt highlighted the value 
of the rivtr Nile. It is on the geographical 
factor of Nile that the great civilization of 
Egypt—one of the oldest—rested, just as the 
five main rivers of the Punjab and the river 
Ganges helped to develop important chapters 
of Indian civilization in the Aryavarta or 
upper India, and Ntrmada and Kaveri in 
South India. 

Geography and anthropology 

With the growth of anthropology (both 
physical and cultural) in recent times, 
attempts have been made to connect biology 
and geography with the cultural traits of races. 
In such studies, conducted by the imperialist 
Western schools, emphasis has been laid 
particularly on differences in traits or contrasts, 
both physical like cranial capacities and brain 
weights as well as psychological such as 
intelligence, temperament etc. between 
different races inhabiting different regions of 
the world. In such studies, there Is a marked 
tendency to prove, though unsuccessfully, the 
superiority of the white over the coloured races 
or of the accident over the orient. 

The validity of such claims of cultural 
contrasts as concommitant factors of racial 
differences has been discussed and denied by 
Morris Ginsberg in his Sociology, P. Kodomda 
Rao in his East vs. West/a Denial of Contrast, 
Allen and Unwin Ld., London, 193^, and 
others. Ginsberg says that '‘culture is indepen¬ 
dent of race, and it becomes increasingly so 
with the advance of civilization.'’'^ 


Place of science in history 

Science plays an important part in de^r- 
mining the course of history. 

Science has a double aspect, theoretical 
and applied. Applied science is closely 
connected with society and has a social func¬ 
tion to carry out. Every scientific invention 
has its roots in social needs, political or other¬ 
wise. Many historical events in peace and 
war are determined by scientific inventions. 

For instance, the large scale destruction of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki in Japan by the USA 
towards the end of the second world war 
would not have been possible had the atom 
bomb not been invented. The political 
history of the present day world is deeply 
influenced by the threat of nuclear weapons. 

It is needless to point out the close 
relation of medicines and medical sciences 
with prevailing diseases in society. Surgery 
was practically born out of wars and war 
injuries in the early days of civilization. 

The social aspect of science has been 
elaborately and historically discussed by 
Professor J. D. Bernal F.R.S. in his book 
Social Function of Science. The role of science 
in history has also been discussed in Bernal’s 
Science In History, Watts & Co., London, 1954. 

World history and the world viewpoint 

Another important development in the 
methodology of history which is particularly 
useful in studying the history of India in the 
British period is the world view point of 
history. 

In the Muslim period, the history of India 
was practically confined within the boundarim 
of India. The supreme seat of government 
was within India and Indian wealth was not 
drained out of India to any foreign country. 
All wars were fought on the Indian soil and 
no Indian armies were ever taken out of 
India to serve the purposes 6f any foreign 
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Imperialist power. Politically, India was 
practically self-contained. 

The British rule in India made a marked 
difference in the very nature of Indian 
history. The national interests of India were 
forced to be subservient to the imperialist 
interests of a foreign country, Britain, 
thousands of miles away from India. The 
supreme seat of the government of India was 
not in India but in London. The viceroys 
came to govern India for short terms as 
representatives of a foreign king. Indian wealth 
was drained out of India to enrich and civilize 
a foreign country, Britain- Indian armies 
were taken out of India to fight the imperialist 
wars of a foreign country, Britain in different 
parts of the world. Fibm the beginning to 
the end (1757-1947), a fore/gn country Britain 
and never India was the “home” of the rulers 
of India. 

So, India, for the first time in its entire 
history came under foreign rule in the British 
period, in evciy sense of the word '’foreign''. 
Here is a striking difference from the Muslim 
period. 

The result was that the national history of 
India assumed an international character. 
Internally, almost all the European Powers 
flocked to India, flooded the Indian markets, 
meddled with Indian politics and deeply 
influenced the history of India. India became 
an epitome of the world. Externally, India 
became closely interlinked with the world 
through ruling British interests, politically, 
economically, militarily. Indian history 
became a part of world history. 

Not only India. During the mercantile 
period or the expansion of Europe, the 
European countries spread throughout the 
world and established ’colonies or empires. 
Formerly, the history of’any European country 
was confined within the limits of Europe. 
From now on, i.e. since the world wide 


colonization by Europe, the national history 
of every European country became vitally 
linked up with the histories of different 
countries of the world,—Asia, Africa and the 
newly discovered Americas,*~and assumed a 
global character. European history also 
became a part of world history. 

The inevitable result was that History Itself 
developed a world viewpoint. In the twentieth 
century, a number of eminent writers and 
historians started writing world histories or 
stories of civilizations of the world, like H.. G. 
Wells, Sir Arthur Toynbee, Will Durrant and 
others. 

Harry Elmar Barnes of the U.S.A., 
Professor of Historical Sociology, Smith 
College, says in his article on “History” : 

“It is becoming increasingly clear that 
even the internal political history of one 
state can scatcely be understood without 
references to influences coming from with* 
out its boundaries, and it is even more 
evident in this age of easy and rapid 
contact of peoples on a world*wide scale 
that all types of history must, in a real sense, 
be world history and adopt an International 
point of vlew.'‘° (Italics ours) 

Barnes has mentioned the names of some 
modern historians with a world outlook, like 
Fiske, Seely, Hayes, Borsford, Abbott, Gillespie, 
Feuter, Keller and Flick. According to a 
prominent representative of this school of 
thought. Professor W. R. Shepherd o f 
Columbia University, “all adequate types of 
historical work must be in a true sense, if in 
varyng degrees, world history.”’ 

This new outlook in the study of history 
has not developed yet among the Indian 
historians. Perhaps the only national history 
of India in the British period vNritten so far 
with a touch of the world point of view is the 
History of the Freedom Movement of India by 
Dr. Tara Ghaod. He starts the national 
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history of modern India with a short review of 
the history of contemporary Europe, without 
which all histories of nationalism or freedom 
movament in India would be incomplete and 
defective. 

Rammohun Roy and the world outlook 
This world point of view is of particular 
significance in the study of Rammohun Roy 
and the Indian Renaissance. 

Rammohun Roy has been claimed as the 
^'Father of Modern India” by a large number 
of scholars, Indian and foreign. He has 
recently been denied that historical position by 
a small band of writers, though unhistorically. 
Whatever be may be or may not be, the study 
of Rammohun Roy has, till now, generally 
been confined within the framework of the 
national history of India. No serious attempt 
has yet been made to find out his place in the 
world histoiy of the period, or to assess the 


value of Rammohun's world view in the 
making of a new nation in India. 

Every writer on Rammohun Roy claims 
him as a reformer of Hindu religion and 
society. Seldom any historical importance is 
attached to the fact that he was a reformer of 
Christian religion also. His fight was on two 
fronts,—with the Hindu pundits as well as 
with the Christian padres. Hindus were 
generally confined at the time of Rammohun 
Roy within the national boundaries of India. 
But the Christendom is spread almost all over 
the world. Hence the historical value of 
Rammohun Roy as a religious reformer was 
not merely national but was also international. 
That is why, even in his lifetime, Rammohun 
Roy was recognised by^urope and America 
before he found any proper national recogni¬ 
tion. That is also why Revd. O. F. Andrews, 
a joint author of a history of the Indian 
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'Nfttionai Gongrcsi, Mid ia a lecture at 
Bangalore in 1938 that Rammobun Roy '^more 
than any other living soul shaped the coune 
of human hlitory at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century**. Andrews looked far 
beyond ^'Indian** history. 

Rammohun Roy was the first man in 
India, if not in the whole East, with a world 
view from religion to history and politics. He 
had a tiue sense of history. He used the 
histories of Ireland, England, Poland and 
other western countries to find out the future 
trend of Indian history. He called his religion 
^'Universal** Religion and not by any 
communal name. 

It has become necQ^ary to re-write the 
history of the British period in India, parti¬ 
cularly about Rammohun Roy and the 
renaissance, at least from this modern methed 
of world-view in history. 

There is also a very big factor in the 
modern method of studying history. That is 
the role of psychology in history. This is 


fl 

another compelling factor for rewriting the 
history of the Indian Renaissance and review-, 
ing Rammohun Roy the Father of that 
Renaissance from a new and correct historical 
angle, following the modern method of 
historical study. 
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ECONOMIC development : Village Industries 

M. V. RAGHAVA RAO 


In the Indian context the real test of eco¬ 
nomic development appears to be the removal 
of poverty and increase of real per-capita 
income of the people. 

The priority given to abolition of poverty 
and unemployment in Government policy on 
economic plannim; underlines the fact that 
we want economic growth to be brought about 
with social justice. 

India is one of the most populous countries 
with a per capita income as low as Rs. 589 at 
current prices. Unemployment and under¬ 
employment are rampant. With the ever 
increasing growth rate or population, the 
problem of unemployment and underemploy¬ 
ment assumes menacing proportions. In the 
matter of technological advancement we don’t 
compare favourably with the developed 
nations. Like all underdeveloped countries 
agriculture is an important activity on which 
nearly 70 per cent of our village-based popu¬ 
lation are dependent. This dependence on 
agriculture by a majority of our population gives 
rise to underemployment and also what is 
called ^disguised unemployment’ i.e., employ¬ 
ment of more number of persons (in agricul¬ 
ture) than normal requirements without any 
corresponding increase in the output. 

Ours is tradition-bound society like all 
underdeveloped countries. Our indifference 
to material advancement due to idealization 
of poverty and the philosophy of contentment 
are also factors which contribute to our econo¬ 
mic stagnation. 

Our productivity is low and consequently 
rate of saving is also low. Whatever surplus 
is generated, is frittered away by upper classes 
for wasteful consumption or for ceremonials. 


This, in short, is the story of our stagnation 
without much of economic development. 
Altcmatires 

How is economic development to be 
brought about in a tradition-bound under¬ 
developed country like ours ? We have two 
alternatives before us. We could emulate 
the example of capitalist countries like USA 
or the communist countries like USSR. We 
are not prepared to sacrifice human values 
and individual freedom at the altar of econo¬ 
mic development, however, laudable the 
objective may be. Nor ckn we afford the 
luxury of unbriddled free enterprise in a 
poverty ridden country like ours. 

We have therefore adopted a via media 
approach so that we can take the good points 
of both capitalism and communism and called 
it ‘mixed economy’. Ideologically speaking 
our objective is the achievement of a socia¬ 
listic pattern of society which involves econo¬ 
mic and social development based on human 
and social values and the creation of both 
social atid political democracy. Economic 
development is sought to be achieved through 
planning without prejudice to democratic 
freedom. 

The strategy for economic development 
evolved by the Planning Commission recog¬ 
nises the need for small and village industries. 
Let us examine the role assigned to Khadi and 
Village Industries in the successive plans. 

During the First Plan only a token allot¬ 
ment recognising the need for development of 
Khadi and Village Industries was made and 
the programme was treated as a conjunct to 
the development of agriculture. The Second 
Plan allotment constitutes a serious attempt 
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to develop these industries on a bigger scale 
with the twin objectives of meeting the 
shortage of consumer goods and reduce infla* 
tionary pressure caused by heavy investment on 
heavy industries and to create a decentralised 
sector of economy providing additional 
employment avenues in the rural sector. 
During the Third Plan and the two annual 
plans the emphasis was on integrated develop- 
meat of these industries and emphasis was on 
positive forms of assistance than reliance on 
subsidies and improvement of the productivity 
of tools and equipment as >ell as the artisans. 

The advent of the Fourth Plan has brought 
about a significant change in the outlook for 
Khadi and Village Industries. The concept 
of viability and the removal of constraints in 
the adoption of improved technology have 
created a promising future for development 
of these industries during this period. By 
implication, the coverage of village industries 
would extend to the entire field of rural 
industrialisation. Emphasis is on improving 
productivity of equipment and machinery on 
the one hand and capacity to earn their living 
by artisans on the other. 

These successive Five-year Plans have only 
confirmed the need for development of khadi 
and village industries as an instrument for 
economic development in general and rural 
economy in particular. 

Economic Development with social justice 
and abolition of poverty and unemployment 
have been accepted as the central objectives 
of Government policy and economic planning. 
Economic development can be brought about 
only by the process of saving^ and investment. 
The potential for capital accumulation of the 
organised industrial sector is an undeniable 
fact. Therefore, the place of organised sector 
to produce capital goods as well as certain 
consumer goods is undeniable. They can be 
relied upon to bring about accumulation of 
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capital to accelerate the process of economic 
development. But, their potential for provi* 
ding employment to the unemployed is limite d 
due to the fact that the industries in the orga¬ 
nised sector are more capital intensive than 
labour intensive. 

The labour force wanting gainful employ¬ 
ment in 1971 is estimated to be 238 millions. 
This figure is expected to register a further 
increase to 300 millions by 1981. The creation 
of enough jobs for this huge army of unemplo¬ 
yed persons is the non-farm sector with the 
help of organised industry, is sheer impossibi¬ 
lity. It is an inescapable fact that 80 per cent 
of our population live in villages and 69.9 

per cent are dependent on agriculture which 
is synonymous lor underemployment. 

, The rural areas are to be identified as the ’ 
spheres where chronic unemployment ol all 
sorts is prevalent and poverty is the order of 
the day. It is, therefore, necessary that 
avenues of employment in the non-farming 
occupations have to be provided to tackle 
this problem at the source. 

Vicious Circle 

Economic development in an underdeve¬ 
loped country gets bogged down in the vicious 
quick sands of poverty unless this problem is 
cfiTcctively handled. A country does not 
develop because it is poor and it is poor 
because it does not develop. This is the 
vicious circle of poverty which prevents under¬ 
developed economies from reaching the take 
off stage. With a per capita income of 
Rs. 589 at current prices our country ranks 
very low even among the underdeveloped 
countries. With no purchasing power in the 
hands of a vast majority even to get their 
elementary needs, saving and investment from 
these people would only be a dream. Employ¬ 
ment opportunities to these millions nearer 
home would be the only answer to the twin 

problems of poverty and unemployment and 
also economic growth. 
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Khadi & Village Industries have the 
potential to fulfil the social objective of pro¬ 
viding employment to millions, ensure econo¬ 
mic development, and help removal of the 
main obstacle i.e. the vicious circle of poverty. 

Khadi & Village Industries produce goods 
which are articles of daily necessity like cloth, 
oil, gur, leather goods, etc., and they compare 
favourably with the large scale industries pro¬ 
ducing consumer goods in the matter of input 
and output ratios. They can provide a work 
place with fixed capital investment of Rs. ISO 
to 3000 while in the case of large scale indus¬ 
tries for consumer goods, heavy engineering 
industries and bajic industries, it would require 
an investment of Rs, 15,000, Rs. 30,000 and 
Rs. 1,00,000 respectively. With the growth 
rate as low as 3 per cent approximately and 
source capital, as well as foreign exchange, 
Khadi & Village Industries are a must for 
economic development. 

There are certain natural resources which 
are generally going waste. Khadi & Village 
Industries help the conversion of waste into 
wealth. Gobar Gas Industry, Hand-made 
Paper Industry and Non-edible Oil Soap 
Industry are classical examples of production 
of wealth from waste. 

Self-Reliance 

Khadi & Village Industries units are orga¬ 
nised on a decentralised basis with the use of 
intermediate technology. The dispersal of 
these industries on a village to village basis 
would be an asset of strategic importance in 


times of emergency by virture of the built-in 
self reliance for articles of daily consumption. 
The self-employment of artisans organised in 
a decentralised . and wherever possible on 
cooperative basis is non-exploitative in nature 
and strengthens democracy and socialism at 
grass-roots. They also help diversification of 
rural economy and ensure balanced develop¬ 
ment. 

The weaker sections of the community are 
taken care of by providing work nearer home 
or in their own homes. This avoids heavy 
expenditure on providing infrastructure and 
social services, which would be necessary if 
industries are concentrated in cities. Social 
and human values are becoming a casualty in 
the slum>eulture of” big cities. Khadi & 
Village Industries Programme are an a ideal 
social security measure which avoids the evils 
of industrialisation. 

In fine, it can be said that economic deve¬ 
lopment in our country cannot reach the take¬ 
off stage until the vicious circle of proverty 
is broken by creating avenues of employement 
in rural sector which accounts for 80 per cent 
of our population. Khadi & Village Indus¬ 
tries with their intermediate technology with 
emphasis on viability can fulfil the social 
objective of creating employment to millions 
and at the same time fulfil the economic objec¬ 
tive of producing saleable goods of daily 
necessity on a decentralised basis. Only Khadi 
& Village Industries can efiectively assist in 
economic development without tears. 



Indian and Foreign Periodicals 


Economic Crisis in Israel 

The Guardian Weekly says ;— 

*'The economic state of Israel is desperate 
but not despairing. It must be desperate 
because in no other situation would a Govern* 
ment devalue its national currency by 43 per¬ 
cent. It cannot be despairing because as 
experience has shown, the Israelis never give 
up. Despair is a state of mind they do not 
recognise. At the same time the dimensions 
of their economic problem are now clear and 
awful. Any country at peace with its neigh¬ 
bours would be in serious economic and 
social trouble if the value of its currency fell 
by 43 per cent. Israel is in a worse condition 
still because she is in a s<ate of war, at least to 
the extent that she cannot afford to disarm. 
Until there is a real settlement as distinct from 
a truce the Israelis do not have the option of 
economising on defence. 

‘•Nor would it be wise for Israelis to 
comfort themselves by assuming that after a 
while the Arab States will relax their indirect 
pressure on Israel’s friends in the West by 
bringing down the price of oil. A1 Ahram 
reported last week that King Faisal had 
warned President Ford that the Arab oil 
producers might have to use the oil embargo 
again. Whether the warning was actually 
delivered or not, the fact remains that the 
Arabs have discovered the political effective¬ 
ness of oil and, having used the embargo once, 
are ready to use it again. 

“To make matters worse for Israel the 
oil field at Abu Rudeu in Sinai, which was 
captured from Egypt in the Six-Day War, 
could presently revert to Egypt as the territo¬ 
rial negotiations in Sinai proceed. This 
change is not imminent, but if it comes the 


consequences for Israel would be extremely 
serious particularly if she was still in a state of 
armed preparedness. The wells at Abu 
Rudeis meet Israel's military needs as well as 
civilian ones. Even in a state of peace the 
loss of the wells would be serious because 
without them Israel would have to import oil 
and worsen further her balance ef payments. 

“All the economic circumstances point 
towards and emphasise the need for a 
settlement which will allow Israel to live in 
peace with her neighbours, to trade with them 
normally, and to recreate the wealth that has 
been destroyed by wars.“ 

As things are now, the Palestinians and the 
Israelis do not recognise one another and 
desire each other's total extinction. This 
mutual desire for complete annihilation has to 
be replaced by an agreement to negotiate and 
to come to a compromise. 

Tribute to Rabindranath from Latvia 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji writes in The 
Visvabharati Quarterly : 

“The Latvians and the Lithuanians are 
numerically not very big nations -at present 
they number about 3.1 millions of Lithuanians 
and some 2.3 millioos of Latvians ; and 
including some S lacs more Balts who are 
scattered all over the Soviet Union or have 
migrated to the different countries of Europe 
and to U.S.A., the total number of Baltic 
speakers—Lithuanians and Latvians—will not 
exceed 6 millions. The Latvians and 
Lithuanians, along with Armenians in the 
Soviet Union, and a few other small nations 
like the Georgians of the Caucasus region and 
the Esthonians by the Baltic Sea to the north 
of Latvia, are among some of the most highly 
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cultured peoples of the world, with ancient 
civilisations which arc millennia old. The 
Baltic form of the Xndo>European speech runs 
very close to Sanskrit. The Balts arc a lovable 
people when one gets to know them, and an 
Indian can easily see how very close they are 
to us, through our basic Indo-European 
language and our culture. I have had the 
good fortune to be among the Balt« of both 
Latvia and Lithuania in 1964 and in 1966, and 
1 could on these occasions come to know the 
Lithuanians and the Latvians very closely, and 
could form intimate friendships in Vilnius and 
Riga, the two Balt capital cities. My experi¬ 
ences and my views have been expressed in a 
book Balts and Aryans (published 1967 from the 
Indian Institute of Advanced Study at Simla), 
where notes on Balt history and character, 
language and literature, art and culture will 
be found. 

“With their innate spirit of hospitality and 
reciprocity in affection, a number of prominent 
scholars and writers have accepted me, as a 
professor from India with the atmosphere of 
Sanskrit in his mind and as one who has been 
in personal touch with Rabindranath Tagore, 
Mahatma Gandhi and JawaharUl Nehru. I 
was received by them with open arms as a 
newly found brother. 1 could make these 
valued friendships by direct personal contact, 
and also by correspondence, through their 
deep interest in Indian thought, Indian life 
and Indian culture and philosophy. 
Prof. Ricardas Mironas, of the Department of 
Sanskrit and Linguistics in the University of 
Vilnius in Lithuania, and Dr. Antanas Poska, 
a Sanskrit scholar and Indologist from Vilnius 
who had met me in Calcutta in 1934, 
Dr. Karlis Egle, the Librarian of the Latvian 
National Library in Riga (he has translated a 
good amount from the writings of Rabindra¬ 
nath into Latvian from English versions), and 
several others, are like brothers to me ; and 


Mmc. Mirdza Kempe, the National Poetess of 
Latvia, is my Latvian sister, and I have other 
sisters and nieces in these lands. They are all 
interested in Indian thought and culture, and 
are great admirers of Ramakrifhna 
Paramahansa, Vivekanand«, Rabindranath, 
Gandhiji, Jawaharlalji, Sri Aurobindo and 
other great personalities, whose writings I 
have to send them, as they have helped me 
with a rich library of Balt (Latvian and 
Lithuanian) classics and works on Balt 
ethnology and art. Our friends in Latvia and 
Lithuania as in other lands (both within the 
Soviet Union and elsewhere) express their 
great love for Rabindranath and Indian 
culture and literature by celebrating whenever 
they Sod it feasible ib'e birthday of Rabindra¬ 
nath. Last August, in Riga, a meeting was 
held when Mmc. Kempe, Dr. Eglc and some 
other prominent lovers of Tagore spoke, and 
Tagore songs were sung and Tagore poems 
were recited by two Bengali students who 
happened to be there. 

“Early in 1971, I had the great pleasure in 
coming into contact by letter with a remark¬ 
able lover of India and of Rabindranath from 
Riga. He is a young engineer named 
Dr. Viktors Jobulis, whose interest in Indian 
thought and culture and Indian literature 
(particularly Rabindranath) was a great urge 
which made him take up the study of Bengali 
and Sanskrit. He began his Bengali studies 
under Mme. Vera Novikova of the University 
of Leningrad, where he went to learn Bengali. 
He wrote to me about his ideals and aspira¬ 
tions, and wanted books to learn Bengali and 
Sanskrit; and texts of the writings of our 
more important Bengali poets and other 
writers. In one of his letters (which was in 
English) he wrote a few lines in Bengali, and 
for a beginner they were quite commendable, 
showing that he was getting into the swing of 
the language. 1 wrote back to him in 11a 
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friendihip and cordiality and oifer to help, 
and then 1 sent him some books which would 
be useful for his Bengali and Sanskrit. He 
also sent me books and pictures on Latvian 
art as well as on Latvian literature. 

“In his letter, he introduced me to his wife 
Arta Dempe (that is her maiden name). 
Mrs. Arta Jobulis, as 1 came to know from her 
husband’s letters, is a rising young sculptor of 
Latvia, and she has, by some of her works, 
already accomplished, made quite a name for 
herself in the artistic world of Latvia and the 
Baltic lands—and of the entire Soviet Union. 
I received some photographs of her work, 
including her fine statue of Rabindranath, 

which has some unique qualities..Apart 

from the Tagore statue? three of her sculptures 
are also remarkable—the bust of the actress, 
Mrs. Zemdega(in bronatc). ‘‘The Native Land” 
(we can call this “the Desha*Mata” or 
“Lands-Mother”), in granite, and a group of 
Young Men and a Girl called “Youth”, in 
aluminium. All of these show a bold and 
vigorous style, with an elemental quality about 
it. 

“The Tagore statue is about half life>size 
and the photos show the figures in roughly 
finished clay, and it will be cast in bronze. 
The arresting thing about the figure is that it 
is drapped in the national garb of Bengali 
and Hindu India—the dhoti or the lower 
garment of a single piece of unsewn cloth, the 
anga-vastra (urani or odhni or chadar or upper 
garment) also of unsewn cloth, and a loose 
tunic (kurta) which u covered up by the upper 
garment. The spirit of an ancient Indian 
sage or thinker has been very succ'^ssfully 
caught in the drapery, which gives the figure 
a calm and serene dignity. The poet is 
usually depicted in the loose Indo-Persian robe 
of medieval Indian style, which is of Muslim 
inspiration. A tall handsome person like 
Tagore would look arreatiog in any Idnd of 


dress he wore, but in this figure of Arta 
Dempe we find him unexpectedly revealed in 
his native Indian Hindu dress in which we 
would always love to see him. The lower part 
of the body from the waist downwards has a 
columnar quality, fitting well with the plain 
unadorned beauty of the composition, like that 
of a Dorian pillar. In his left band, the poet 
holds a scroll, he seems to be speaking, he 
slightly clenches his right hand as if he wants 
to press a point. The folds of his upper 
garment fall gracefully about his shoulders 
and arms, and (he face has a serious and a 
distant detached look. The noble modelling 
of the head, with its long locks and its beard 
giving a prophetic character to it, has been 
caught by the sculptor most successfully. 

“Many sculptors of gcnius,both Indian and 
foreign, including some other sculptors from 
the Soviet Union, have sought to give their 
impression of Tagore in clay or stone or 
bronze, and each has done it in his own way. 
The present v/ork of Arta Dempe Jobulis 
however has its special qualities, both in the 
attitude or stance of the figure, and in the 
drapery, and that is what makes it unique.” 

What is Theosophy ? 

H. P. Blavatsky wrote in The Theosophist 
of October 1879 (since reprinted in the same 
journal) :— 

'‘This question has been so often asked, and 
misconception so widely prevails, that the 
editors of a journal devoted to an exposition 
of the world’s Theosophy would be remiss 
were its first number issued without coining to 
a full understanding with their readers. But 
our heading involves two further queries: 
What is the Theosophical Society ; and what 
arc the Theosophists ? To each an answer 
will be given. 

According to lexicographers, the term 
th 90 $ophla is composed of two Greek words— 
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theos, "god”, and sopbos, "wise.” So far, 
correct. But the explanations that follow are 
far from giving a clear idea of Theosophy. 
Webster defines it most originally as "a 
supposed intercourse with God and superior 
spirits, and consequent attainment of super* 
human knowledge, by physical processes, as by 
the theurgic operations of some ancient 
platonists, or by the chemical processes of the 
German fire-philosophers.” 

**This, to say the lea^t, is a poor and flippant 
explanation. To attribute such ideas to men 
like Ammonius Saccas, Plotinus, lamblichus. 
Porphyry, Proclus—shows either intentional 
misrepresentation, or Mr.-Webster’s ignorance 
of the philosophy and motives of the greatest 
geniuses of the later Alexandrian School. To 
impute to those whom their contemporaries as 
well as posterity styled "theodidakloi”, god- 
taught—a purpose to develop their psycholo- 
giral spiritual perceptions by "physical 
processes”, is to describe them as materialists. 
As to the concluding fling at the fire-philoso¬ 
phers, it rebounds from them to fall home 
among our most eminent modern men of 
science ; those, in whose mouths the Rev. 
James Martincau places the following boast: 
"matter is all wc want; give us atoms alone, 
and we will explain the universe,” 

“Vaughan oiTers a far better, mote philoso¬ 
phical definition. ‘ A Thcosophist,” he says— 
"is one who gives you a theory of God or the 
works of God, which has not revelation, but 
an inspiration of his own for its basis.” In 
this view every great thinker and philosopher, 
especially every founder of a new religion, 
school of philosophy, or sect, is necessarily a 
Thcosophist. Hence, Theosophy and 
Theosophists have existed ever since the first 
glimmering of nascent thought made man seek 
instinctively for the means of expressing his 
own independent opinions. 

"There were Theosophists before 


Christian era, notwithstanding that the 
Christian writers ascribe the development of 
the Eclectic theosophical system, to the early 
part of the third century of their Era. 
Diogenes Laertius traces Theosophy to an 
epoch antedating the dynasty of the Ptolemies; 
and names as its founder an Egyptian 
Hierophant called Pot-Amun, the name being 
Coptic and signifying a priest consecrated to 
Amun, the god of Wisdom. But history shows 
it revived by Ammonius Saccas, the founder 
of the Neo-Platonic School. He and his 
disciples called themselves "Philalethcians”— 
lovers of the truth ; while others termed them 
the "Analogists,” on account of their method 
of interpreting all sacred legends, symbolical 
myths and mysteries, 6y a rule of analogy or 
correspondence so that events which had 
occurred in the external world were regarded 
as expressing operations and experiences of 
the human soul. 

‘ It was the aim and purpose of Ammonius 
to reconcile all sects, peoples and nations 
under one common faith—a belief in one 
Supreme, Eternal, Unknown, and Unnamed 
Power, governing the Universe by immutable 
and eternal laws. His object was to prove a 
primitive system of Theosophy, which at the 
beginning was essentially alike in all countries } 
to induce all men to lay aside their strifes and 
quarrels, and unite in purpose snd thought as 
the children of one common mother ; to 
purify the ancient religions, by degrees 
corrupted and obscured, from all dross of 
human element, by uniting and expounding 
them upon pure philosophical principles. 
Hence, the Buddhistic, Vedantic and Magian, 
or Zoroastrian, systenu were taught in the 
Eclectic Theosophical School along with all 
philosophies of Greece. Hence also, that 
pre-eminently Buddhistic and Indian feature 
among the ancient Theosophists of Alexandria, 
of du? reverence for pareqts and aged persons} 
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A fraternal afFeetion for the whole human race; 
and a compassionate feeling for even the 
dumb animals. 

“Theosophy is, then, the archaic Wisdom- 
Religion, the esoteric doctrine once known in 
every ancient country having claims to civiliza¬ 
tion. This “Wisdom*’ all the old writings 
show us as an emanation of the divine 
Principle j and the clear comprehension of it 
is typified in such names as the Indian Buddha, 
the Babylonian Nebo, the Thoth of Memphis, 
the Hermes of Greece j in the appellations, 
also, of some goddesses—Metis, Neitha, 
Athena, the Gnostic Sophia, and finally—the 
Vedas, from the words “to know”. Under this 
designation, all the , ancient philosophers of 
the East and West, the* Hierophants of old 
Egypt, the Rishis of Aiyavarta, the Theodi- 
daktoi of Greece, included all knowledge of 
things occult and essentially divine.” 

1 Killed, 17 Injured In Inter-Union Clash 

Asansol, Dec. 4 One person was killed 


and 17 others were injured,-^6 of them 
seriously,—in an inter*union clash between 
two rival groups of workers stated to be 
followers of CPI and Congress at Moira 
Colliery yesterday. Police rushed to the spot 
and brought the situation under control. 

It is stated by cross section of the people in 
Moira Colliery that a group of workers 
reportedly Congress followers exploded 
number of bombs in the morning In the 
entrance of the Colliery on the Andal-Ukhra 
Road to divert the attention of the police on 
duty in the Colliery. Meanwhile a large 
number of workers stated to be followers of 
Congress collected at the Pit-top and 
“attacked'* the night shift workers who were 
Coming out of Pit with bombs and daggers 
etc. killing one (AITUG) on the spot and then 
scufile"eni!ued. The normal activities of the 
Colliery came to standstill and the Colliery 
suffered the day’s loss of production to the 


Charushila Devi Literary Competition 

A'w®JI wisher of the Modern Review has sent to us 
the necessary amounts for the following awards to be given 
to selected authors of the following literary compositions 
for publication In the Modern Review. The Editor’s deci¬ 
sions regarding the merit of particular compositions will be 
final and absolute. The last date for putting In the contri¬ 
butions will be March 15, 1975 and the results will be 
published In the Modern Review of April 1975. 
The compositions must be in prose and should be essays 
on subjects of the writers’ choice. They must be original 
and unpublished. The prizes will be as follows. 

Five First Prizes of Rs, 150/- each 
Five Second Prizes of Rs, 100/- each 
Five Third Prizes of Rs, 50/- each 

Editor The Modern Review 
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tune of 1200 tonnes of coal worth about 
Rs. 60,000. Police arrested 20 persons. 

A Labour Victory in Britain 

All so called progressives declare in 
unambiguous terms that political conserva¬ 
tives are medieval and feudal in their outlook 
and do not show any inclination to support 
modern movements for making man a more 
honest, just and fairmindcd being than he has 
been during the centuries that the world has 
been dominated by monarchists imperialbts, 
capitalists, believers in classes, castes and all 
such attitudes, outlook and institutions which 
has made modern men look down upon those 
who represent the generations that preceded 
the newer types. The following excerpt from 
the British weekly New Statesman shows this 
modern trend quite clearly : 

“The return of a Labour government 
means, or ought to mean, that there is a 
parliamentary majority for decency, and that 
racialists and reactionaries must content 
themselves with snarling from the wrong side 
of the gangway for a few more years. That is 


what a large number of Labour voters wanted, 
and a decisive majority of the party election 
workers expect. It is not What has happened 
on this week*s showing, with the news that 
British and South African naval units will 
engage in exercises together.” 

That is the British conservative outlook. 
They want imperialistic moves and gestures to 
be maintained as ^policy*’ though the British 
empire and the British hold on the world*! 
finances do not exist any longer. But a 
Labour victory in the elections will be a 
victory for the modem humanist point of view. 
There shall be no colonialism, no exploitation 
of man by man etc. etc. But men will be 
exploited by organised ^groups of men known 
as states. And those states will try to exter¬ 
minate the human elements consitituing the 
other states by use of hydrogen bombs. Minor 
sins will be eliminated but greater sins will 
come to take their place. The Radicals and 
progressives will not try to dissolve the nuclear 
clubs. 
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NOTES 


Revolutions and Spread of Good Living 

Of revolutions, the one that is nearest to ut 
in point of time and which echoed in many 
other places far and near, by passing on ideas, 
ideals and standards of behaviour was the 
French Revolution of 1789. This great social 
upheaval which destroyed the monarchical 
form of government in France and uprooted 
most aristocratic families from the land of 
Louis the Fourteenth, le roi solei), was not 
entirely a destructive emotional explosion ; it 
had its creative and constructive aspects too. 
The one aspect that we intend to take parti¬ 
cular notice of is the breaking up of feudal 
courts and the disintegration of numerous 
expensive household organisations where 
highly artistic decorators and craftsmen 
worked, musicians thrived and remarkable 
masters of tailoring, portrait painters, makers 
of perfumery, jewellery and trinkets and 
experts in haute cuisine flourished too, Lawyers, 


learned men, scientists, litterateurs, medical 
practitioners, composers, financiers; even 
theologians and philosophers, had to come out 
of the protected and exclusive settiog of courts, 
reception and banquet halls belonging to the 
nobility, and seek other avenues of advance¬ 
ment in their various lines of work. The 
revolution being directed against the feudal 
aristocracy was not antagonistic to wealthy 
persons who had risen from the ranks of 
ordinary traders, owners of ateliers, manufac¬ 
turers, bankers and money lenders and similar 
types of persons. As the cultural centres 
which the nobility provided by their patronage 
of men of talent, soldiers and adventurers, 
disappeared as a result of the revolution, the 
poets, the musicians, the wits began to 
assemble in taverns—where they drank and 
ate good food caoked by the expert chefs who 
now worked at the taverns since the dissolu-* 
tion of the households of their erstwhile^ 
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employers, the feudal aristocrats. Haute 
cuisine or the 6ne art of cooking came out of 
the kitchens of the nobility and perfected 
itself by providing gastronomic pleasure to the 
new masters of society, the bourgeoisie. The 
great vineyards now supplied wines to the 
traders and the professionals, the bankers and 
the ship owners. Restaurants began to 
develop and people began to look for the 
best food by comparing notes with govern* 
uients, studying foreign recipes and methods 
of cooking and by enquiries from well known 
travellers and ambassadorial incumbents. 
The feudal lords were conservative in their 
taste and outlook but the borgeoisie who 
stepped into their place were not reluctant to 
try out new ideas. They also encouraged 
persons to produce something new and to 
achieve an old objective by adoption of 
distinctly novel techniques. Something new 
was the rage in food, clothing, housing or 
hobbeis. And success not ancestry was the 
admission ticket to the gallery of the elite who 
now came from all classes and coteries, thus 
enriching the upper strata of the connoisseurs 
in various fields of culture. P’rench cuisine 
owes much to the French revolution which 
released the art of cooking from the royal and 
aristocratic kitchens and gave it free access 
into the taverns, restaurants and the homes of 
the wealthy cnterprcncurs and merchants of 
the Napoleonic and post Napoleonic era. The 
various kingdoms which developed during the 
early days oi the nineteenth century also pro* 
vided opportunities to rhe creative rooks of 
the period. 

War Atmosphere in the Middle East 

Possibilities of war do not arise where the 
probable combattants are very unequal in 
miiiiary strength and the weaker would-be 
participants in the expected clash play an 
abject part by reason of their lack of trained 


man power and the sinews of war. Sword 
rattling begins where swords are sharp enough 
and the sword hands muscular. Opinions 
expressed by the leaders of the various national 
bodies involved in war causing disputes, 
usually give us an idea as to what particular 
communities are considered to possess in 
arms and fichting men. In the middle east, 
where the Arab countries have fought the 
Israelis on a number of occasions, usually not 
very successfully ; war clouds darken the 
political sky more or less heavily from time to 
time ; and one expects full scale warfare to 
break out at any moment. Whether this 
would happen when the big powers give secret 

signals to their protegee national groups; or 
whether fighting coulc^ begin normally due to 
some strong enough provocations somewhere; 
are matters about which one can make only 
conjectural statements, but assertions made 
by the leaders of various countries in tlic 
middle east give us some indications oi the 
real chances of war, in so far as these state¬ 
ments show up to a great extent the prepara¬ 
tions that the might-be contestants could be 
making for defensive or aggressive war upon 
possible opponents. A few excerpts from a 
lecture reproduced in “news from Israel’’ 
delivered by Mr. Yigal Allou, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs on 26,12:1974 at the Shiloah 
Centre, Tel Aviv University will show certain 
aspects of Israel’s foreign policy, which arc 
clear pointers as far as Israel’s ability and 
desire to get involved in a war with the Arab 

countries are concerned. Mr. Yigal Allon 
first described the gain in political‘economic 
strength achieved by the Arab countries 
through oil politics, which has greatly added 
to their financial superiority. Inspite of their 
increased ability to secure arms and to put 
large armies in the field, the Arabs failed to 
win the Yom Kippur War. They however 
“ended the Yom Kippur War with a feeling of 
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•uccesi.” From the military viewpoint, they 
broke what they called ‘the barrier of fear*. 
No less important, they suddenly discovered 
their political power relative to the weakness 
of the rest of the world. “The Arab armies, 
when they suddenly started a war against 
Israel, had the advantage of catching the 
Jewish forces unawares ; their world position 
was strong too. But inspitc of these advan* 
tagcs’* the Arab armies did not achieve their 
goal. “That proves that they are not in a 
position to start another war and gain victory 
over the Israelis. For the Israelis will never 
again be caught napping. And we are told 
by Mr. Yigal AHon that “Over the period 
since the Yom Kippur War, Israel has 
succeeded in rcbuildinig^hcr Army, and apply¬ 
ing all the lessons which could be drawn. As 
a result, Israel to-day is considerably stronger 
than she was on the eve of the last war. I 
have no wish to make provocative statements, 
b jt the Arab states must understand that if 
thev force another war on Israel, they will 
suffer a much more decisive defeat than last 
time, despite the wealth of weapons at their 
disposal. As against all that, Israel’s aspira¬ 
tion-peace and good relations with alt her 
neighbours—cannot be achieved by the 
sword.” 

The Israelis therefore desire a peaceful 
solution of their dispute with the Arab coun¬ 
tries. They think, as may be expected, that 
the United States of America want things to 
be settled in a peaceful manner. They do not 
however hold such strong views about the 
peaceful attitude of the USSR which also has 
a deep attachment to the principles of peaceful 
coexistence in the sphere of international 
relations. 

The one thing which now favours the 
development of war conditions in the middle 
east is increased military preparedness of all 


nations which are likely to get involved in a 
clash. The Arab nations now think they are 
stronger than the Israelis and the Israelis have 
always asserted that they were militarily much 
superior to the Arabs. There is also the 
question of the Arabs not agreeing to tolerate 
the continued existence of Israel as a state 
with definite territorial rights. The Palestinian 
guerrillas also complicate matters by carrying 
on attacks on the Israelis in every possible way 
even during a declared state of cease fire. 

War Hazard Elsewhere 

The chances of war breaking out in other 
parts of the world are not so strong and 
active at the present moment. The dispute 
between the USSR and the People’s Republic 
of China has taken an easy turn and nithcr 
side is very vocal just now in its condemnation 
of the other party. The chances of war 
breaking out between China and the Soviets 
arc therefore rather slim just now. After the 
American pull out, South East Asia is no 
longer a great battle field for mighty forces ; 
but provides scope for occasional skirmishes 
only between rival factions on a small scale. 
The chances of war breaking out in Africa 
between black and white governments arc 
also not yet developed to a critical point. 
There arc signs that the whites are realising 
the risks of overdoing things and are attempt¬ 
ing to make things easier for the Africans by 
a slow process of reforms. The Americans 
have political tensions of a diflerent type 
involving ideological considerations, and there 
have been coups d^etats and assassinations in 
some countries as products of such political 
thoughts. But fears of wars resulting from 
such ideological differences are not harboured 
by many for][the reason that the clashes taking 
place usually restrict themselves to regions 
which are entirely local in extent. The Latin 
American countries also have a long history 
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of political group wars which other countries 
do not take very seriously and not considered 

to be war provoking in the international sense 
of the term. 

If we come to Europe we find certain 
traditional antipathies still rousing speculation, 
but no one thinks any longer that there will be 
wars in the Balkans or between France and 
Germany or Turkey and Italy. Some people 
think that the basic political and economic 
differences between communist and capitalist 
countries might lead to warlike developments 
involving Western European capitalist coun* 
tries and the USSR with their satellites. But 
unless there is a war between the USA and 
the USSR in which the European countries 
might be drawn in, one cannot visualise any 
war just between the Western European 
countries and the USSR group. 

Everything considered we find the world 
rather free from the usual 'causes of war at the 
present time. Recent wars too have taken 
place in regions which bad not been centres 
of combat between nations in recent periods. 
The South East Asian wars, the Arab Israeli 
conflict and the lndo>Pakistan (Bangla Desh) 
—SinO'Indian clashes only remain to be 
considered as possible fields of fresh military 
confrontations. The arms dealers of the 
world, with the USA as the greatest trader in 
weapons, would like wars to continue, so that 
business does not loose ground or stagnate. 
But wars in this sub*continent are also not 
very probable because Pakistan can not hope 
to gain anything by engaging in war with 
India, DO matter how much arms aid she can 
secure from foreign supporters. China too 
would not like to waste man power and arms 
resources, for she needs to conserve her 
strength for emergencies which may arise 
suddenly. 

Doctors in West Bengal Medical Service 

Some doctors like to earn their living by 


private practice ; but a considerable number 
of them prefer to accept salaried jobs and to 
work in hospitals in urban as well as in rural 
areas. A medical officer employed by the 
West Bengal Government recently sent us 
some old press clippings relating to reported 
shortages of supply of job takers in this field, 
from which we learnt how difficult it was for 
government to fill up vacancies of medical 
officers. According to one press report dated 
November 1973, Mr, Ajit Panja the Health 
Minister admitted there were 584 vacancies 
in March 1972 of which they could 
fill up only 284 posts. The I\iblic Service 
Commission recommended 628 persons for 
employment and Government offered jobs to 
all of them. Only 170 persons accepted the 
offers. The Government also offered 40 
contract appointments to different people of 
whom only 14 joined. The doctors apparently 
suffered from a sense of insecurity when it 
came to accepting appointments in the state 
medical service. Whenever one discusses 
whether the terms and conditions of service in 
any field of work were fair and just, one first 
checked whether persons of equal qualification 

and experience, who shouldered equal respon- 
sibility, obtained similar emoluments and 
amenities. One alio checked whether old 
hands, employed on grades that were in force 
in the past, were duly granted the increments 
that were incorporated in the grades instituted 
through later modification of grades and scales. 
It would appear that when some members of 
the state medical service were employed about 
10/15 years ago the grades in force were: 
Basic Grade 450-25-800-30-950 selection 950- 
50-1150. The new Intermediate Selection 
Grade carried 870-40-1350 ; 1535-60-1775, 
Some Officers complained that they with 
longer service were getting a lower pay 
compared to what newly employed officers 
were obtaining. If these are Tacta^ high level 
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enquiries should be made to meet the demands 
of fair play and justice. 

In this connection the question of brain 
drain and the emigration of qualified medical 
and other scientific workers arise very 
naturally. It is well known now that thousands 
of Indians are leaving India to seek employ* 
ment in the United States of America, 
Canada, West Germany, the United Kingdom 
and other countries. This outflow of trained 
personnel is mainly caused by wage differences 
and the great advantages in facilities of work 
and amenities of life as donot exist in India 
and do in other countries. Not only are 
scientists and medical personnel in great 
demand in foreign lands, but teachers, clerks 
and even unskilled workers are required in 
those developed countries. So that now young 
educated persons are migrating with family in 
search of a career in lands where conditions 
are favourable for ambitious workers. 
Married couples are leaving India to settle in 
other countries where husbands and wiver 
jointly earn money, and children receive 
better education and grow in an enviroximent 
which is free from many evils that permeate 
the Indian social atmosphere in an injurious 
manner. This movement of population has 
commenced and is now growing. How far 
this increase will grow is a matter of specula¬ 
tion. People have talked about preventing 
these movements of workers from India to 
other countries by legislation ; but such action 
will arouse great resentment among the 
persons who cannot find any gainful employ¬ 
ment in the home country. The only way to 
prevent loss of qualified workers is economic 
development and creation of opportunities of 
employment at reasoitably good salaries within 
the country. Social and other environmental 
conditions cannot be improved so easily ; but 
unless at least jobs can be found for those who 
have the qualificatiwas a&d the willingness to 


work, it would be unfair and unjust to attempt 
any legislative prohibition of seeking employ¬ 
ment in other countries. Of all freedoms that 
which enables a person to go where he likes 
to achieve a lawful objective, is one of the 
most important. Any interference with the 
individuals right to choose his own line and 
place of work is an attack on basic human 
rights. Individuals should have full freedom 
to move from place to place--within the 
country, to satisfy their preferences of one kind 
or another, so long as such movements do not 
involve any anti-social purpose. This right of 
free movement should not be curtailed when 
it comes to choosing a place of work or 
residence anywhere in the world. Generally 
speaking, people have freely moved from 
country to country in search of some legitimate 
advantage throughout the ages. The USA, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the West 
Indies and many other countries have been 
manned largely by such emigration. India is 
heavily populated. If some people move out 
to other lands the pressure of population will 
be reduced. Further, if the persons going out 
of the country cannot find any occupation in 
India, their departure will be of economic 
advantage to this country. Their presence 
here means consumption of food, clothing, 
housing etc. ; but no input of any useful goods 
or services. If they go out and work in a 
foreign country, they would be likely to send 
money to dependents here. That would be a 
gain to foreign-exebange-hungry India. 

Foreign Arms for Pakistan - 

Pakistan is a great friend and a protege of 
the Communist Republic of China. The 
imperialists of the USA also consider Pakistan 
as their spearhead for warlike purpose^ of an 
unjustified kind. This paradoxical position 
does not cause any doubts in the mind of- 
Mr. Z. A, Bhutto or his close associates, so 
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long as neither China nor the, USA raise any 
objections to Pakistan following a dual or 
unprincipled policy of shameless opportunism. 
Pakistan followed this policy in Bangladesh 
which was predominantly a Muslim country 
and the Pakistani soldiers looted Muslim 
houses, abducted Muslim women, murdered 
Muslim intellectuals and destroyed public 
property of the Muslim State of East Pakistan 
without comi^unction. As far as non-Muslims 
went the behaviour of Pakistani soldiers 
disregarded all principles of civilised conduct 
to an extent that struck horror in the heart of 
all who came to know of what happened in 
the urban centres of East Pakistan. Ten million 
persons fled the country to save their lives and 
honour. Eventually Pakistan forgot all limits 
of lawful behaviour and started shelling and 
bombing Indian aerodromes and populated 
areas ; when war broke out between India 
and Pakistan, resulting in a crushing defeat of 
the Muslim Republic of Pakistan (the land of 
the pure in heart). 

The rulers of Pakistan did not modify their 
mental outlook after the loss of their eastern 
province. They made a farce of their ideal of 
Muslim political regeneration by starting a 
reign of terror in the Pathan tribal areas 
bordering Af]§^hanistan and the Baluchi speak¬ 
ing zone of Baluchistan. Villages were 
bombed from the air and commando troops 
were let loose on the unarmed population in 
order to teach them to surrender to the 
authoritarian dictators of Z. A. Bhutto’s 
Pakistan. They began to develop unfriendly 
relations with the Muslim States of Afghanistan 
and Iraq by falsely alleging that these states 
were supplying arms to the anti-Pakistani 
rebels of those areas. The Pakistanis ako 
objected to any settlement between Sheikh 
Abdullah, the Kashmiri leader and India. 
Agents Provocateurs were sent to Kashmir by 
\he Pakistanis and attenapts were made to 


sabotage all efforts at reconciliation. Pakistan 
also sent a high level mission to the USA and 
to other countries in order to make arrange¬ 
ments for securing arms for increasing the 
fighting strength oi the Pakistani Army, Navy 
and Air Force. More planes, more tanks, 
more fighting ships and more conventional 
arms were needed, and the USA and Iran 

were going to be tapped for supplies. The 
response was favourable, for the Arms Trade 
was of advantage to the USA and her 
satellites. Arms production being a major 
industrial complex, warlike preparations by 
many nations created economic stability in 
the countries which sold arms. Disarmament 
in many countries caused unemployment and 
economic recessation ki those lands. The 
USA being the greatest seller of arms was 
therefore the most interested in inducing 
various countries to intensify their defence 
preparations. This objective cannot be 
achieved unless nations really felt the need to 
prepare for war against their potential enemies 
and the clever arms dealers helped such propa¬ 
ganda as made international relations un¬ 
friendly. The secret agents of the arms selling 
nations got into touch with the political groups 
which favoured war, financed them and helped 
them to gain in strength and importance. The 

USA for instance is interested in selling arms 
.and has a desire to sell weapons to Pakistan. 
If Pakistan felt the need to fight India she 
would buy large quantities of arms. So it 
would be of advantage to the USA if Indo- 
Pakistan relations deteriorated. Or if the 
people of Pakistan acted in an anti-govern¬ 
ment manner, as they are doing in 
Pakhtoonistan and Baluchistan, that would 
intensify greater defence expenditure in 
Pakistan. Anti-government agitation would 
be therefore a good thing for the arms sellers. 
In the first world war an arms dealer used to 
supply arms both to the British and the 
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German groups of combattant nations. The 
same sort of arms sales can take place now 
with opposing camps obtaining their supplies 
of arms and munitions from the same supplier 
of weapons. 

Economic activities quite often follow from 
antisocial causes and human decadence can 
also be the product of the national policies of 
top ranking progressive countries. The exploi* 
tations of imperialists have kept many nations 
poverty stricken, ignorant and in an utterly 
degraded condition. The British who were 
culturally quite advanced, lowered the moral 
status of the Chinese people by supplying 
opium to them. Drugs and narcoties have 
been manufactured and sold to addicts in 
many countries by pe^ons who were intellec¬ 
tually of a superior calibre and fully developed 
in point of civilisation. Great crimes have 
often been committed by highly talented 
persons, and human considerations have very 
frequently lost all meaning to persons who 
were induced to move along a predetermined 
course for achieving specific ends at any cost. 
Where the circumstances affected human 
conduct in such, paradoxical and complex 
manner one could hardly expect moral consi¬ 
derations to prevail where economic gain also 
came into the picture. A nation which aided 
intellectual and moral progress for long 
decades in many lands could also help mass 
destruction of life and property simultaneously 
and without giving up or altering its moral 
outlook and intellectual preferences. It seems 
that all nations have more than a single 
identity and people should keep that in mind 
when they fix their policy relating to this 
nation or that. 

Right of Self-Determination of People 

It is an accepted political principle that 
people belonging to different self-contained 
geographical areas, or to different races, 


linguistic groups or other clearly definable 
communities have the right to decide what 
specific political status they shall acquire and 
adopt in order to have a separate and precisely 
discernible existence in the world of nations, 
states and other political entities. When India 
was divided into two independent states, this 
right of self-determination was granted to 
certain Muslim inhabitants of the sub-continent 
who had organised themselves community-wise 
in order to appear as a separate political body 
for whom a specific territorial area would be 
carved out of India to form a different state 
for certain Muslim Indians who were in a 
numerical majority in that territorial zone. 
These Muslims of India were not really 
entitled to have a separate state as they were 
a minority com.nunity and a national 
plebiscite would have taken them nowhere. 
But British imperialists wanted India to ,be 
partitioned and some Congress leaders fell in 
line with the imperialists in order to become 
the rulers of an attenuated India; and the 
deed was done. There was then the matter of 
joining this or that part of the divided body of 
India and some sections of India (as she was 
before partition) joined the non-Muslim body 
and others the Muslim ' portion. Mr. 
Mabammad Ali Jinnah, the fuehrer of the 
Muslim portion could not depend on Muslima 
of Kashmir to remain true to the call of Islam 

as voiced by him, and he sent soldiers of 
Pakistan, dressed as tribal warriors, to occupy 
Kashmir. This attempt failed as the so called 
tribal troops started looting Muslim houses 
and abducting Muslim women, and the 
Maharaja of Kashmir, supported by his 
Muslim adherents acceded to India and called 
upon India to protect the people of Kashmir 
from Pakistani invasion and rapine. The 
*‘Kawalis’* as the Pakistani soldiers in fancy 
dress were called were chased back to Pakistan 
but certain parts of Kashmir remained in their 
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occupation for the reason that the UN protect¬ 
ed them by calling for a cease hre and by fixing 
a cease fire line which the Indian soldiers 
could not cross. In any case there was no 
doubt that Srinagar and a major portion of 
Jammu and Kashmir was free from Pakistani 
occupation and was definitely a part of India. 
But the Kashmiri leader Sheikh Abdulla, never 
clearly faded out of the picture and continued. 
to give out his opinions on the subject of 
Kashmir and the right of self determination of 
the Kashmiris from time to time. The 
Pakistanis also continued to make announce¬ 
ments about the democratic rights of the 
Kashmiris, though no Pakistani anywhere had 
any democratic or human rights and there 
were popular uprisings against the authorita¬ 
rianism of the Pakistani rulers in many parts 
of the country.'* 

The imperialist peoples of the West have 
always been there to incite the Pakistanis 
against India. Pakistan tried military inva¬ 
sions of Indian territory at times and lost 
miserably. But the Western supporters of 
Pakistan, and also China, rearmed the defeated 
Pakistani aggressors so that they could repeat 
their attempts. This right of self-determina¬ 
tion has taken on a farcical colouring in the 
hands of Mr. Z. A. Bhutto, the Pakistani 
leader. The people of Bangladesh, 
Pakhtoonistan and Baluchistan had no such 
rights at any time. It only devolved upon the 
Kashmiris who acceded to India 28 years ago. 

Education 

The last and the first few months of the 
year are important for students in so far as 
almost all examinations are held during these 
months. In a hot country like India, the 
warmest period should be kept free from all 
intensive intellectual work, as far as possible. 
Deep and prolonged studies are more suitable 
for the cooler months of the year and that is 


why Indian managers of education have made 
arrangements for examinations as stated above. 
It so happens that the summer months which 
are very pleasant in Europe are also kept 
relatively free from much studious activities. 
The reason for that is different there. Summer 
is the time when people can enjoy travel and 
a holiday. So the summer months are left 
relatively free from concentrated brain work. 
Our educational activities as represented by 
listening to lectures, doing laboratory work, 
reading recommended text books and answer¬ 
ing question papers in examination halls, used 
to be serious brain work when it all began 
and for long years thereafter. But a 
change came some time in the recent 
past when students became deeply 
involved in all sorts of extra curricular 
activities, particularly in political work, 
and began to have less and less time to 
devote to their studies. The influence of 
political leaders did not do much good to the 
young people who were seekers after progress ; 
but acted as a brake on their intellectual 
advancement. The leader used the youth of 
the nation to achieve their own narrower 
objectives and the younger people gave up 
their search for knowledge, their analytical 
thinking and their intellectual approach to all 
problems of life, In order to be useful to the 
leaders. The objective of passing examinations 
however remained unchanged and the students 
had to adjust their outlook to the exigencies of 
changed circumstances. Students no longer 
had enough time for their studies. They 
marched in processions, they collected votes,' 
they fought with rival groups, and, did all sorts 
of things to make their parties powerful. When 
it come to passing examinations, they tried to 
discover what questions would be set and they 
copied from books in the examination halls, 
their friends told them the answers through 
(Continued on Page 139) 



IMF ABOLISHES GOLD PRICE 
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The 126 members of the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) decided on January 16 
to abolish the official price of gold. This 
became inevitable after the decision of the 
United States and six West European countries 
(Britain, the Netherlands. Belgium, Switzer¬ 
land, West Germany and Italy) in November 
1973 to scrap the two-tier gold pricing system. 
This enabled the major central banks to revert 
to buying and selling gold on the open market. 
Until 1971, the price of gold was US $35 an 
ounce as it had been fixed 37 years earlier in 
1934. The United States announced in 
December 1971 the suspension of the converti¬ 
bility of the dollar into gold and brought 
about devaluation of the US dollar by 10 per 
cent raising the price of gold to US $38 an 
ounce. Within 14 months, on 13 th February, 
1973, the US Government decided unilaterally 
to float the dollar which, in effect, brought 
about a further devaluation of the dollar and 
the price of an ounce of gold was raised from 
US $38 to US $42.22. By that time the price 
of gold in the London market was 66 per cent 
higher at $70.10 an ounce. 

The dual pricing system of gold was 
introduced in 1968 when there appeared a 
great divergence between the official price of 
gold at $35 an ounce and the actual price 
(about $44) at which gold could be purchased 
in the market, which wu much higher. In 
order to help the US Government, an agree¬ 


ment was entered into by the six European 
countries mentioned above with the US 
Government to buy and sell gold among 
themselves only at the official lower price. 
The subsequent devaluations of the dollar 
raised the official price of gold to US $42.22 
an ounce. Yet, no bank was prepared to sell 
gold at that price since open market prices of 
gold were still much higher and the o^cUl 
price became a myth. At the close bfthe 

1973, the price of gold was $t 12.50. By the 
end of the following year, on 27th December 

1974, gold prices reached an all-time high of 
$195,5 per ounce. Since in 1974, central banks 
were selling gold on the free market it was 
clear that no one was going to sell gold at the 
official prices of $42.22 which was the IMF 
price of gold. Earlier in January this year 
(1973), the US also sold gold in the open 
market when it auctioned some 100-million- 
dollar worth of gold at an average price of 
$165.65 an ounce. This made a nonsense of 
the provision in the statute of the IMF, which 
tied the Exchange Rate to 4 - 2.25 per cent 
(^ 1 per cent until December 1971) around its 
par value, which was quoted in terms of the 
US dollar which was in turn linked to gold 
(Every member of the IMF subscribed to the 
IMF a quota which was paid 25 per cent in 
gold 75 per cent in the member’s own 
currency). The abolition of the official price 
of gold by the IMF is thus nothing more 
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significant than giving the stamp of approval 
to a fait accompli. 

This situation has been brought about, as 
the summary account above shows, by the 
action of the US Government through its 
unilateral decision luspcndiug the convertibi* 
lity of the dollar into gold on 15 August 1971. 
By this one stroke the US Government 
successfully prevented the foreign Governments 
(like Japan, West Germany and industrialised 
nations of Western Europe) holding US 
dollars from presenting those dollars to the 
US Government to be exchanged for gold. 
Its subsequent decision to sell a portion of its 
official gold holdings at the free market prices 
shows its eagerness to make the most of the 
inflationary situation in the world market. 


The production of gold of the non- 
communist world is 1200 metric tons a year. 
The average daily arrival of gold from this 
source was valued around $25 million—npt a 
very a big sum in terms of the foreign 
exchange market, and of the Euro*currency 
pool of about $170,000 million. Since the 
sixties this supply has been augmented by 
Soviet sales of gold, averaging $400 million a 

year (at 35 an ounce) during 1961-65. They 
ceased in 1966. In the seventies Soviet gold 
sales have been estimated at around 200 tons 
in 1972 and 300 tons in 1973. The following 
table shows the estimated market supplies and 
purchases of gold in 1973 (in tonnes) : 


SUPPLIES PURCHASES 


Production 

1,064 

Europe 

430 

Soviet Union sales 

280 

United States 

235 

Other sources 


Far East 

195 

(incluvding dishoarding) 

91 

Middle East 

105 



Latin America 




Rest of world 

40 



Investors, say 

390 


1,435 1,435 

Source : Samuel Montague and Co. 


The major currencies of the world had 
long back gone off gold. Even when the gold 
standard was in vogue paper currency had 
made serious inroads into the domain of gold 
in national currencies. According to 

Prof. Robert Triffio, the share of paper 
currency and bank deposits rose from less than 
one-third of the total monetary stocks of the 
leading countries at the beginning of 

the 19th century to about 90 per cent by 1913. 
Even in international financial relations gold 
did not actively play a major role since only 
very small quantity of gold used to change 


hands. The proportion of gold as percentage 
of reserves of the countries of the world fell 
from 66 per cent in 1958 to 53 per cent in 
1967. Gold played only a minor role in total 
international settlements. Physical transfer of 
gold was even less important. Nevertheless, 
the important point to note is that gold 
provided the ultimate guarantee. Moreover 
there has been a great change in international 
financial relations since November 1973 when, 
following the Arab-Israeli war the Arab petro¬ 
leum producer countries raised the price of oil. 
This resulted in the balance of payments 
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surplus on current account of the oil-produc¬ 
ing countries going up from jSlS.COO in 1973 
to an estimated $60,000 In 1974. Between 
September 1973 and June 1974 the reserves of 
the oil producing countries went up by IS.S 
billion US dollars from $18.1 bn to $33,6 bn. 
In 1975 the current deficits of the industria¬ 
lised countries of OECD (i.e. all the industria¬ 
lised countries of Western Europe, the USA, 
Canada and Japan) is expected to remain at 
about $40 billion, the same as in 1964. Gold 
reserves in 1973 were estimated at over 25,100 
(British) tons valued (at $42.22 an ounce) at 
$43,000 m. or so. By selling this gold at 
‘much’ higher free market prices the USA, 
which held nearly 80 per cent of these 
reserves, could gam considerably in the 
bargain. Since the craving for gold remains 
uediminished (notwithstanding the formal 
divorce of the international monetary system 
from gold) the significant role gold can play 
in international financial relations can hardly 
be exaiggerated. Clearly the western nations, 
principally the USA, are out to make the 
most of their inllationary situation by selling 
gold when the prices are ruling high. 

In international monetary transactions a 
country having a debit balance may meet the 
deficit in one of the following ways : (1) by 
borrowing, (2) by assistance from the IMF, 
(3) by selling investments abroad, (4) by 
importing on credit, (5) by gift from abroad, 
and, (6) by exporting gold. If the economi¬ 
cally powerful developed nations can still 
raise loans in other countries, the scope for 
raising loans for the developing countries has 
been found to be very limited. That is why 
active governmental intervention has been 
necessary both from the side of the loan- 
giving nations and the loan-receiving 
nations in order to enable the develop¬ 
ing countries to raise foreign loans. As India’s 
own experience shows, the difficulties of 


repayment of foreign loans and interest are 
in no way less serious than those met with 
while raising the loans. Repeatedly morato¬ 
rium on repayment has to be sought, llie 
net result is that it is very difficult for develop¬ 
ing nations to borrow in the free markets of 
the developed nations. 

The assistance from the IMF that a country 
can get is very limited. A member-country 
can obtain foreign exchange from the Fund in 
exchange for its own currency but only on the 
condition that it will re-purchase its own 
currency within three to five years. Moreover, 
borrowing ability of a member is entirely 
dependent on the quota held by the member- 
country concerned in the IMF, in which the 
US and the EEC countries together hold 42 
per cent of quotas and voting strength 
—sufficient to block any move for a major 
change in the IMF procedure, for which an 
85 per cent majority is necessary, The 
country which is normally able to repay its 
international obligations within three to five 
years would not perhaps have to go to the 
IMF for assistance and would be able to 
manage its external financial relations in other 
ways. It is clear that the developing countries 
which are in need for foreign exchange are not 
in a position to derive much benefit from the 
IMF assistance facility. 

Similarly, the developing countries do not 
have many investments abroad to sell and pay 
for their balance of payments deficit. 
Normally, gifts from abroad also are limited 
although after the Second World War many 
countries of Western Europe and Asia includ¬ 
ing India have benefited from the grants 
provided by the United States Government. 
Gifts cannot be expected to be received over 
a long period of time, while the balance of 
payments deficits of developing countries is 
not capable of being corrected over the short 
period. In other words, the developing 
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countries are ordained to have a trade defidt 
for a long time to come because, as in the case 
of India, many of them have the need to 
import not only capital goods but also goods 
of daily consumption like foodstuffs, while 
they have very little surplus to export. 

It is not only the developing countries that 
have an adverse balance of payments. Both 
the US and the EEC have an adverse balance 
of payments. It is to be noted that even when 
a country may be having a favourable balance 
of trade with a second or a third country, it 
may still be in deficit in its overall interna* 
tional trade transactions and in balance of 
payments. There would, therefore, always be 
need of settling the balance. So long gold 
was supposed to perform this task. Now that 
gold has been given the go-by in international 
financial calculations how would the deficits 
be made up ? 

The IMF introduced the Special Drawing 
Rights (SDR) with effect from July 1969. 
The SDR was linked with gold and was 
equivalent to one US dollar at the gold rate 
of exchange of US $35 per ounce. On 13 
June 1974 the SDR-gold relationship was 
broken by the IMF. A new system called 
"standard basket” was adopted instead to 
value SDR with reference to a standard basket 
of sixteen currencies that had a share in world 
exports of goods and services in excess of one 
per cent of average over the five-year period 
1968-72. On the basis of the export perform¬ 
ance of the countries concerned their 
respective currencies were given a weightage 
in the basket, the US dollar being given a 
weightage of 33 per cent. For the purpose 
of determining the exchange rates of currencies 
in terms of special drawing rights, one SDR 
will be deemed to be equal to the sum of the 
following amounts of currencies : US Dollar 
0.40 ; Deutsche mark 0.38 { Pound sterling 
0.045 ; French franc 0.44; Japanese yen 26 ; 


Canadian dollar 0.071 ; Italian lira. 47; 

Netherlands guilder 0.14 ; Belgian franc 1.6 ; 

Swedish krona 0.13 ; Australian dollar 0.012 ; 

Danish krone 0.11 ; Norwegian krone 0.099 ; 

Spanish peseta 1.1 } Austrian schilling 0.22 ; 

South African rand 0,0082. From the first of 

July of 1974 the IMF has been publishing 

daily the exchange rate for the SDR in terms 

of currencies. (See International Monetary 

Fund : Annual Report 1974, Washington D.C., 

USAp-51) (Also IMF Survey, 18 July 1974 

Pp. 209,213). Now the value of the SDR 

vis-a-vis the US dollar has gone up to $1,215 

per SDR (as on 9 December 1974) following 

the devaluations of the US dollar. A member- 

country has to retain in its reserve at least 

#1 

30 per cent of its original allocation of SDR, 
and can refuse to receive SDRs if its holding 
is over three times its original allocation. 
SDRs also had a gold guarantee but neverthe¬ 
less received interest from the IMF. In view 
of the limitations of the SDR it it clear that 
as at present constituted SDRs cannot provide 
the security to the international financial 
transactions as was provided by gold. Gold 
clearly remains the unrivalled store of value— 
notwithstanding the IMF decision to scrap 
the connection with gold. The delinking of 
the US dollar, and of the IMF, from gold has 
marked the end of the era of the capacity of 
governments to manipulate the price ef gold 
(as the US Government had done for nearly 
thirtyfour years from 1934 to 1968 by pegging 

the price of gold to $35 an ounce). The 
currencies of the member countries of the IMF 
numbering 126 give rise to potential bilateral 
currency markets numbering more than 7,000. 
So long the US dollar with its well-defined 
relationship with gold and through its role of 
the principal reserve currency of the world, 
had helped reduce this number from 7,000 to 
125 through multilateral trade and financinl 
transactions. 
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The predominant poiition of the US dollar exthauge reserve is shown in the following 


in the composition of the 

world’s foreign 

table: 




World Foreign Exchange 

Reserves 



(billion dollars) 




1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 (June) 

$ US dollars 

50.9(65) 

61.5(59) 

66.8(55) 

70.0(51) 

£ British pound sterling 

8.0(10) 

9.0(9) 

9.0(7) 

9.7(7) 

Other currencies 

19.2(25) 

33.2(32) 

47.3(38) 

58.2(42) 

Total 

78.1(100) 103.6(100) 

123.1(100) 

137.8(100) 

Note ; Figures in bracket represent percentages. 




The decision of the IMF to scrap its gold 
connection thus opens out a period of great 
international financial insecurity. No doubt, 
the dominant position of the USA in inter¬ 
national trade and the bilateral trade agree¬ 
ments may for the time being disguise the true 
nature of the iccAialance created by this 
decision but it will not be long before the 
trouble will surface requiring the world 
financial community to agree on a standard 
of value (the role gold had so long performed) 
Other than the fictional SDR. The point may 


be argued that if the national currencies have 
been managed without reliance on gold, an 
international currency (SDR) also can be 
managed without reliance on gold. 
Theoretically it would be possible, no doubt. 
But, as the experience of the national curren¬ 
cies suffering from runaway inflation shows, 

the absence of the restriction of gold also 
removes the restriction on the irresponsibility 
o f the national monetary authorities. 
Moreover the present world monetary crisis 
itself can be traced to the time of the delink¬ 
ing of the US dollar from gold in August 1971, 



BERNARD HOUGHTON AND DEMAND FOR POLITICAL AND 
CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS IN BURMA 

SURENDRA PRASAD SINGH 


In the history of Burmese nationalism the 
name of Bernard Houghton ranks very high. 
Like A.O. Hume in India, Bernard Houghton, 
though belonging to the ruling race, contribu¬ 
ted much to the growth of national and politi¬ 
cal consciousness in Burma through his 
writings and stalcmcnls. At a time when Asia 
was regarded as “VVhitetnen's burden” Bernard 
Houghton lent his moral support to the 
emerging national movement in Burma—a step 
that was radical in itself and amusing and 
Irritating to the Burmans and the British 
respectively. A host of factors made Burma 
politically conscious in the first quarter of the 
20ih century and Bernard Houghton pumped 
fresh air into the pale body of Burmese nation¬ 
alism through his liberal ideas and state¬ 
ments, 

Bernard Houghton was a retired member 
of the Indian Civil Service and the Burma 
Commission during Burmese political move¬ 
ment, He joined the Indian Civil Service on 
6th October ISH and came out to Burma on 
17th October 1886 after a short period as a 
member of the Madras civil service. After 
putting in 26 years of service in Burma he 
retired in 1912. Bernard Houghton was always 
known to hold advanced political views. ^ On 
his retirement from active service Bernard 
Houghton fostered and encouraged political 
agitation among the Burmans, where nothing 
existed before.^ 


Expressing his sympathy for the emerging 
national movement in Burma, Bernard Hough¬ 
ton assured the Burmans that a great and 
glorious futuye was ‘ in store for Burma, once 
her people learn to govern themselves, to live 
their own lives andf- to develop their own 
civilisation”.^ Championing the cause of 
Burma for self-government, Houghton told the 
Burmese leaders that the way to self-govern¬ 
ment was not very easy and cautioned the 
Burmese people to be aware of the callous 
attitude of the officials towards their problems 
and emphatically declared that 99*/. of the 
civil servants paid only lip sympathy with the 
Burmans and were opposed to self-government. 
However, he assured the Burmans that the 
prize was well worth fighting for and asked 
them to agitate, not to be rebuffed because 

Burma as a nation was their goal.^ In a 
letter to Maung Thin Maung, Secretary, 
General Council, All Burma Young Men’s 
Buddhist Association, Bernard Houghton 
assured the Young Men's Buddhist Associa¬ 
tion of his sympathy in the struggle for the 
cause of Burma. He also asked the India 
Office for the representation of Burma at the 
Paris Peace Conference. By doing so he tried 
to keep Burma on the forefront of interna¬ 
tional politics but he could not succeed in 
getting Burma represented at the Paris Peace 
Conference, Furthermore, he was so much 
sympathetic to the nationalist aipirat)Mii of 
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the Burmese leaders that he was delighted to 
**see the new spirit which is spreading so fast 
throughout Burma, the awakening of the 
people, the desire to govern yourselves, to 
lift up your heads and again call yourselves a 
nation.*’5 Like the Burmese leaders Houghton 
believed that Burma was a compact nation. 
So he opposed communal representation 
proposed in Burma Reform Proposals and 
said : “All people whether Burmans, Chinese, 
Indians or Europeans must remember they 
are citizens of Burma first and last. If they 
do not care to throw in their lot with the 
people of Burma they must stay outside poli¬ 
tical life.”® 

The British officials were opposed to the 
Burm^e demand for seli*rule on the alleged 
ground that Burmans were not fit to govern 
themselves. They further argued that the 
rate of illiteracy in Burma was very high and 
hence the Burmans could not govern them¬ 
selves. Houghton, who was sympathetic to 
the nationalist aspirations of the Burmans, 
rejected these allegations and blamed the 
British for the lack of trained people for self- 
government in Burma. Justifying Burma’s 
claim to self-government he pointed out that 
Burma was a better field for self-government 
than several of the Indian provinces.'^ He 
criticised the Burma Government for its anti¬ 
nationalist attitude and said: “It has never 
willed democracy; it has willed autocratic 
power and the rule of officials.”® Speaking 
in the tone of a Burmese nationalist Houghton, 
urged the Barmans to “make Burma safe for 
democracy and we can only make it safe by 
abolishing a government which has proved 
itself a bitter foe to democracy. We must cut 
that government out, sm one cuts out a cancer 
from the body, and replace it by a govern¬ 
ment which has faith in democracy, and which 
will surely lead the Burmese into the golden 
land of fre^om/'Q To Houghton Burma was 


fully entitled to get the freedom as enjoyed 
by the provinces in India. So he urged the 
Burmans to be firm in their demand for free-* 
dom and equal status to the Indian provin¬ 
ces.^® On another occasion Houghton repu¬ 
diated the plea advanced by the Britbh rulers 
that Burma was not fit for self-rule and > 
emphatically stated ; “Burmans are just as 
capable of thinking for themselves as .Euro¬ 
peans, their brains are as good, their good 
sense and intelligence not’inferior.”“ Expre¬ 
ssing hts sympathy for Burmese nationalists 
he further declared that it was the opportu¬ 
nity that they had lacked and not the intelli¬ 
gence to be fit for self-rule.He assured the 
Burmans that they would ultimately win in 

their attempts for political and constitutional 
reforms and they would certainly achieve full 
self-government. He further declared that 
Burma would not remain in tutelage when all 
over Asia a new spirit of nationalism was 
throbbing and the millions of Asia were 
awakened to ask for self-government. Asking 
the Burmans to take lessons from the deve!- 
lopments in the neighbouring Asian countries 
Bernard Houghton urged the Burmans to 
rouse themselves and act and assured them 
that “Within is your salvation”.!® In his 
article entitled “Ireland and Burma” publi¬ 
shed in New Burma he asked the Burmans to 
take Icssions from the British repressive policy 
in Ireland and not to trust the intentions of 
the then British Government. When the 
British could suppress tbe aspirations of the 
Irish, Houghton concluded, they could not 
be expected to redress the grievances of the 
Burmans living at a considerable distance from 
England. Bernard Houghton lent his whole¬ 
hearted support to the Burmese nationalist 
leaders in their struggle for freedom and 
condemned the British repressive policy in 
Burma resulting in the arrest of the nationalist 
leaders like U Chit Hlaing, U Ba Hlaing and 
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U Kuo. He warned the British rulers that 
they could not make the Burmans loyal to the 
British Raj by such repressive measures 
because Burmans were a seif respecting nation. 
Such repressive measures, Bernard Houghton 
thought, would stiffen the Burmese determi¬ 
nation to overthrow the bureaucracy and set 
up a government by the people. Giving a 
note of warning to the Britishers Houghton 
declared that the Burmans “like the Irish, will 
not rest until they have it (self government)”*^ 
and urged the Burmans to show their strength 
to the rulers.*** 

Bernard Houghton, who was very sympa¬ 
thetic to the Burmese demand for self-govern¬ 
ment, told the Burmese people to welcome the 
growing popularity of the Labour party in 
England. He thought that the Labour party 
would meet the nationalist aspirations of the 
colonies and assured the Burmans that with 
the coming of the Labour Party into power 
India and Burma would be free and enjoy in 
fullness the self-government that they desired.*^ 
In another letter to the Burma Observer, 
Houghton asked the Burmans to take the 
growing influence of the Labour Party in 
England as a good sign because the Party was 
rommitted to the democratic demands of the 
people of Burma. Writing about the attitude 
of the Labour Party towards Burma, he 
further stated : “Those who are breaking free 
from class rule in Britain can have no 

sympathy for class rule in Burma or India. 

out for freedom themselves they will, wc may 
be sure, see to it that these countries too 
receive that full measure of freedom for which 
they have waited so long and so patiently.”*** 

In 1920's a movement in favour of Separa¬ 
tion of Burma from India started in Burma 
but the majority of the Burmese people desired 
to remain with India because they thought 
that by separating Burma from India the 
British wanted to make Burma a crown colony. 


Anti-separation move gathered momentum. 
Bernard Houghton subscribed to the majority 
opinion in Burma and opposed the separation 
of Burma from India. Though he admitted 
that the Indians and Burmans diflered in race, 
religion, language and social life from one 
earnest but he doubted the intentions of the 
British Government in supporting the separa¬ 
tion of Burtpa from India,When the Simon- 
Commission recommended separation of 
Burma from India, a greater section of the 
Burmese population protested against it and 
raised the slogan “No separation without 
Dominion Status.” Bernard Houghton gave 
bis full support to those Burmese leaders who 
demanded Dominion Status first and then 
separation. In a telegram to Rev. Ottama, 
Houghton asked the Burmans not to rely upon 
British Prime-Minister, Ramsay MacDonald 
and urged them to keep up strong agitation 
and to make the voice of Burma so loud that 

it must impress even the imperialist ears. He 
further stated that “no separation without 
Dominion Status” was a slogan which could 
not be whittled away or ignored.*® In another 
telegram to Rev. Ottama Houghton criticised 
the proposed separation of Burma from India, 
and pointed out that the separation of Burma 
was intended in order that the British capital¬ 
ists there might have the people at their 
mercy. He alleged that the British in Burma 
were creating dissension between the Indian 
settlers and the Burmans. He further con¬ 
demned this move to separate Burma from 
India as an imperialist trick, and urged the 
Burmans to “stand shoulder to shoulder with 
India in her fight for independence against 
Britain, the enemy of Independence.”** 
Championing the cause of Burma and the 
anti-separationists Houghton stated that as 
regards defence, foreign policy and customs 
Burma should be absolutely autonomous 
thot^hin friendly eoniultotion with tndU, 
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tie also warned the Burmans not to rely upon 
the pledges made by Ramsay MacDonald at 
the Burma Round Table Conference and to 
remain always conscious of their demands. 
Bernard Houghton, who played the role of a 
watch'dog of Burmese national interests, 
subscribed to the views held by the Burmese 
leaders in regard to the proposals of the Burma 
Round Table Conference. In a telegram to 
Rev, Ottama, he urged the Burmans to hold 
protest meetings repudiating the Conference 
and separation before Dominion Status.-^ 

The study of the writings and statements 
of Bernard Houghton makes it clear that 
Bernard Houghton remained sympathetic to 
Burma’s nationalist aspirations and helped the 
Burmans in their stru^le for self-government. 
In this way he played a dominant part in 
making the Burmans politically conscious and 
by expressing his approval of the Burmans’ 
demand for self-rule he gave an impetus to 
the Burmese national movement in its infant 
stage. These invaluable services of Bernard 
Houghton contributed a lot to the growth of 
Burmese nationalism and made him the hero 
of Burmese history. 
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THE WAR WITH THE INSECTS 

BY A CORRESPONDENT 

The U. S, A. Inforrnaiion serviac has seat Dr. Knipling, although recognizing the many 


us the followifig for Kepublication : 

Man’s mO)i dangerous, most persistent; 
most expensive *In terms of damage done—and 
roost successful enemies, with the exception of 
his fellow men, arc the small, six legged 
creatures he calls insects. They kill him, they 
steal his .'bod, they transmit his diseases. No 
doubt, iiisects are Public Enemy Number One. 
And they are everywhere. 

“There more insects, I might say, than 
any other class of animals. They live in every 
cnvironinenl. They live in the soil, they live 
in water, they exist in the air. They attack 
plants, they attack animals, they attack man. 
There is a great diversity of insects, and crops 
arc subject to harassment or damage by insects 
frona the t'me seeds enter the ground untd 

they are harvested and even.in storage,” 

points oui Dr. E. F. Knipling, for many years 
director of the Instct Research Brairch of the 
U.S. GovcrnijT’nt’s Agricultural Research 
Service, and still a collaborator and science 
consultant to the U.S. Department of .Agricul¬ 
ture. As if eating up our food supplies 
weren’t bad enough, Df. Knipling pomts out ; 

‘•Intecis spread some oi the most devasta¬ 
ting diseases of man, inciuriing malaria, typhus, 
yellow fever, hlariasis and many other diseases. 
Abo, insects transmit diseases to animals, such 
as sleeping sicknc'^s. It affects both man and 

aiiimals.There are various kinds of plant 

diseases transmitted b/ insects.Many 

methods of controlling insects have been tried, 
' investigated, and success, in some cases, has 
been substantial.” 

The most substantial success has been in 
polishing off the little pests with poison. 


dangers inherent in the use of such poisons, 
says : 

“These chemicals have been invaluable to 
man in the past and at the present-time. They 
will continue to be invaluable In the future. 
The greatest advances in developing new 
insecticide.<i for insect control started in the 
early Forties with the discovery of DDT and a 
dozen or more very clTective insecticides were 
developed from the early Forties until about 
the mid-Fifties.Co we have had a tremen¬ 

dous development in chemical control of 
insects, a wide variety of very effective chemi¬ 
cals. However, there arc objections to reliance 
on these insecticides in spite of their value.” 

In the most telling case—DDT—it was one 
of dot’s important advantages as an insecti¬ 
cide that made it so dangerous. DDT is long- 
lasting. When you spray it on the walls or 
in the swamps to kill malaria—carrying 
mosquitoes), the poison lingers on. Taken into 
the bodies of small creatures, DDT inevitably 
moves up the food chain—going from the 
smallest animals step by step up to the meat- 
eaters at the top of the chain, including 
people. In the United .States, at least, every 
person now ha» some DDT stored in his fatty 
tissues. 

But Dr, Knipling sees no dangers to 
humans now. “I feel there is no need to 
wony about the safety of our food supply, and 
the residues of DDT or any of the other 
insecticides that may appear in them. These 
residue levels are carefully monitored and 
tolerances are established,” he points out. 

What else needs to be done ? Dr. Knipling 
suggests that we develop alternative methods 
of dealing with insect problems. 
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Some of these new methods seem contra¬ 
dictory at first. They include raising and 
releasing into the fields millions of the very 
insects we are fighting. They also include the 
perfection of the seductive lures used by the 
lady beetle to attract the gentleman beetle. 
Also, it turns out, insects are subject to diseases 
just as people are. They are afflicted by 
viruses and bacteria and parasites and fungi. 
So, if you can give double pneumonia to a 
whole farm’s worth of the tobacco hornworm, 
you won’t have to worry much about your 
tobacco. Luckily, the strains of viruses that 
thrive in insects do not seem to thrive in men. 

And there arc other “dirty tricks’’ you can 
play on insects, destroying some insects while 
leaving untouched the ones you need. 

“There are insecticides that are quite selec¬ 
tive against certain insects that cause relatively 
little hazard to Osh and wildlife,” points out 
the U.S. scientist. “These new types of 
insecticides arc an outgrowth of some basic 
studies on the physiology and development of 
insects, particularly the hormones that regulate 
insect development.” 

Since these hormones arc insect products, 
and have effects only on certain forms of 
insect;, they are no danger to man or animals. 
Some, for example, keep an insect forever 
young. Although people have dreamed of 
such substances to use on themselves or on 
their loved ones, such juvenile growth hormo¬ 
nes—as they are called—can mean the destruc¬ 
tion of insect species. The bugs may grow 
bigger but they never mature enough to lay 
eggs. There is no next generation. These 

substances arc now in limited use. 

“But there are some of these new hormone- 

type chemicals that have been registered for 
use in controlling mosquitoes, for example. 
Mosquito larvae and mosquitoes in many 
parts of the world have developed resistance 
to nearly all of the conventional types of 
insecticides/* points out Dr. Knipliog. 


What the U.S. scientist touches on here is 
a very important problem. If your poison 
wipes out ten million mosquitoes but leaves 
four mosquitoes buzzing about unaffected, you 
have a small group of live mutants—^mosquitoes 
with something in their genes that makes them 
immune to that particular insecticide. They 
aie not touched ; and neither are their offs¬ 
pring. So a whole new population of mosqui¬ 
toes springs up which is oblivious to, say, 
DDT. Then you try another insecticide— 
lindane, dieidrio, malathion or whatever. If 
the same thing happens, you may finish your 
insecticide program with a poisoned environ¬ 
ment—and a thriving population of unpoiso- 
nable mosquitoes. 

“So we need other ways to supplement, 
other supplemental methods of control,” 
stresses Dr. Kniplinp;. “There is renewed 
interest in making greater use of natural biolo¬ 
gical agents. Insects arc affected by the same 
types of disease organisms that man or animals 
arc affected by. So wi'at we have to do is to 
be able to produce? these organisms and use 
them at a time and place that will do a better 
job than nature can do under its normal 
balance between disease organisms and the 
hosts that are attacked.” 

It all sounds very futuristic, but Dr. Knip- 
ling points out: 

“Such research i« underway and there are a 
few insect pathogens in use today. For 
example, the milky spore disease that affects 
the Japanese beetle larvae has been in use for 
some years. There’s a bacterial organism 
that’s being produced and used in sprays to 
control a number of insects like the tobacco 
hornworm and various cabbage worms”. 

The mo.st successful non-chrmica) battle 
with an insect pest ever staged is the defeat of 
the screwworm fly in the Southeastern United 
States. The screwworm is a highly destructive 
pest. Its larvae enter cattle through woundii 
in the skin and destroy both meat and hides. 
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But today, there are no screwwormfl left in 
Florida, Georgia and that region. What the 
insect'fighters did was to raise millions of male 
screwworms, then sterilize them by exposing 
them to the radiation of cobalt ninety, and 
turn them loose- The sterile flies mated with 
the fertile wild flies and the resulting eggi 
could never hatch. The technique was first 
tested on a Carribbean island and later success* 
fully applied to the Southeastern U.S. But a 
few states away, in the Southwestern U.S,, 
the battle still rages, and more than 200 
million sterile flies are being released there 
each week. 

The sterile male technique, so successful 
against the screwworm fly, is being aimed at 
other insect troublemakers, including the 
cotton boll weevil. But there are other power¬ 
ful weapons being added to our arsenals. 

“In recent years, there is real interest, and 
I think great prospects for developing the 
insect sex attractants which are called phero¬ 
mones, insect pheromones,’* explains 
Dr. Knipling. 

In the most destructive groups of insects™' 
the moths and butterflies and the beetles, the 
female attracts her mate with a specific odor 
that calls only to him. In some cases, the male 


produces the perfume. In any case, the result 
is more bugs. 

'‘Chemical technology has advanced so 
much in the last two decades or so that 
chemists today can isolate and identify’-and 
synthesize these highly active natural 
products,” the U.S. scientist points out. 

Thus, we could lure the male gypsy moth 
or potato beetle into a trap and kill him and 
all his brothers. 

The question now is which of all these 
weapons will prove best ? 

“The greatest benefit, in my opinion, is 
going to come in putting these systems 

together into integrated programs.For 

example, we are very much interested in the 
possibility of actually eliminating the boll 
weevil from the United States by using a 
combination of chemical control, sex attrac¬ 
tants and the sterile male release technique in 
their proper time and place,” says Dr. Knip- 
ling. 

While man may be winning battles in bis 
longest war, Dr. Knipling has this warning : 
“The war with the insects will never be over. 
They are too many, too varied. But I think 
that we are making progress in how to deal 
with the major insect problems.” 




MYSTICISM IN ANCIENT INDIA 

ADR IS BANERJI 


fnterpretaion of data is one of the most 
valued practices of research. But, it can be 
stretched to any extent, thereby creating 
cobwebs in the discipline. This is what an 
old friend Dr. Mulkraj Anand, one of the most 
talented personalites of contemporary India 
seems to have done in assessing the sites in 
Baluchistan. Dr. Anand is a versatile authority 
and a celebrated art critic. Nonetheless, he 
has been guilty of overdoing it. According to 
him, the terracottas from Kulli and Zhob 
valleys posses magical values as if they were 

i 

ritualistic objects like amulets of other ancient 
civilizations. For instance there are many 
flgurines of Humped Bulls. Obviously they 
were ritual figures exuding a forceful expres¬ 
sion of the superhuman personality of the 
animals. “The first emphasis on the vitality 
of the whole figure is important, because, it 
was to characterize all later art. The early 
peoples believed that the magic of the image 
coaid make them conquer all the vitalities of 
nature. The more powerful the magic more 
strength it could transmit. Therefore they 
departed from naturalistic modelling or 
copying and resorted to exaggeration of 
certain features in the figurines. The hump 
of the Kulli Bull is significant, because of the 
terrific impact it makes on the onlooker.’* 
The more powerful the clay figurine the more 
strength they could impart to its devotees. 

The Kulli clay figurines further display a 
coarse power. Conceived on flat surface 
with superimposed pellets by applique process, 
radiating powerful, sometimes uncanny 
influence, worthy »of the female divinities of 
other cults prevalent in ancient cultures, was 
also prevalent in the Zhob valley. Later on 


we find, while expressionisoi is sustained, , 
improvement in the handling of the clay is 
noteworthy. The Periano Ghundai figures 
also suggest magic. The naive but vigorous 
fundamentalism of the Kulli and Zhob cultures 
are therefore responsible for the contribution 
of that important strain of impression as the 
dominant part of sculpture to make it a 
medium for Magic. The technique is elabora¬ 
ted to heighten the passion and plastic values 
which arise from the objective impulse. 

Distinguished by higher finish and greater 
development, the terracottas of Mohenjodaro 
and Harappa, share the same dramatisation of 
the structure. Warmth of treatment 
contributes to freedom of expression. The 
enormous number of animal figurines as well 
as dynamic vegetation shows familiarity with 
life force. From the yogic posture of the 
three faced figures, it is possible to presume 
that the magical cult of the people had 
evolved some kind of pantheon, though it is 
diflicult to postulate whether any mystic 
method of approach to the deity had been 
evolved. 1 

These observations contain great deal of 
easily challengable statements, not borne out 
by the evidence. The significant forms in the 
Zhob and Kulli Bulls, might have been due to 
the archaic or primitive art, which according 
to Clive Bell lacked swagger and supercilious¬ 
ness of a mature plastic activity. In the 
second place, the contents of the Harappa 
seals are what is best known as descriptive 
sculptures, which by no stretch of imagination 
can be called cult objects. Sir John Marshall 
had specially warned us not to take them as 
exact reproductions of their pantheon. In 
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Indi«, cult objects and forms in sculpture 
have often differed. Whether, the three faced 
divinity with animals, seated on a Deer throne, 
was actually worshipped as such by the 
Ilarappan people, has not been expounded. In 
the third place, Patanjali’s Yoga darsana merely 
mentions eight stages to reach samadhi but 
does not define the asanas. Therefore, 
whether a primitive and crude form of Yoga 
did exist or was practised is another moot 
point. Again, mysticism is something which 
has often been distorted. Mysticism is neither 
magic nor it is Hatha'yoga. It stood for, in the 
highest sense of the word, as an intuitive and 
ecstatic union with the divinity obtained by 
means of mental exercises. Elchtnann thouRht 
that it is very rarely found amongst primitive 
people, who had no conception about the 
‘Absolute’. It is indeed correct to question in 
view of our extreme ignorance about the 
i^eligious beliefs of the Harappan people 
whether they had developed any idea of the 
‘Absolute’, or the ‘Soul’, Because, Caird has 
correctly pointed out “Religion in its most 
concentrated form is an attitude of mind in 
which all other realities are swallowed in the 

relation of soul to God 

The extant evidence from Mohenjodaro 

and Harappa permits us to infer that the 
plastic art was mature betraying generations 
of experience ; and, ihc period or phase 
whose materials have been unearthed, belong 
to the ‘declining slope’ and not to its primi> 
live or archaic state, not even classic, except 
what has been found at Mundighak—lower 
levels and village culture stations of 
Baluchistan. Whether they were addicted to 
Saktism can not be decided either way, due 
to the hard fact of paucity of materials. But, 
there was practiced some sort of MAGIC. 
Was this YOGA ? Because, Dr. Prananatha’s 
theory, that the builders of Uarappa’s 
maritime empire practiced Tantras, can not be 
accepted as long as the script remains 


undeciphered, inspite of the claims of 
Sri Sudhangshu Kumar Roy. The suggestive 
esoteric practice might have been the base of 
Harappa religion ; which sometimes survived 
through the milleniums; such as the 
Phallus, urdha-medha of Siva found on many 
seals. Long ago, A. Ghosh, now of Indian 
Institute of Advanced Studies and Archaeo¬ 
logical Adviser to the Quwait government 
from Uncsco, wrote a very thought provoking 
paper pointing out the textual support of the 

raised phallus of Siva.^ 

It was late R. Chanda, who first mooted 

the question of Yoga practices of the Harappan 
people.* Again, the intimate relation between 
Samkhya and Yoga arc too well establihed to 
require any recapitulation. The philosophy 
of the Yoga may be regarded as identical with 
the concept of a personal god super-imposed 
upon it. It is quite probable, that Samkhya 
too is aho Pre-Aryan in origin and practice, 
like Siva. Mahabharata (XIII. 284. 11) offers 
salutation to the Samkhya and Yoga. 
K. Chattyopadhyaya, an old familiar worker 
pointed out, that Yogasutra of Patanjali was 
also known as Samkhya-pravachana^sutra. The 
pure godless philosophy was antagonistic to 
Vedic speculations. This mixture of Magic 
and Samkhya-Yoga is met with again and 
again with the dawn of histoiy in India and 
commencement of its present literate civiliza¬ 
tion. At this time, we find on clay, stone 
discs, or gold a female figure with exaggerated 
vulva, found at many historical sites and often 
collected from surface. Exactly what was its 
cult or spiritual values we have no knowledge, 
though theories have been put forward from 
time to time. They arc indicative of female 
fertility cult, possibly prakrltl of Samkhya. 
That in Buddha’s time Magic was practiced is 
more than evident from Pali canon. -The 
most illuminating instance is Pindola 
Bharadvaja, whose exhibition of magical 
powers was objected by Gautama and the 
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somgha was forbidden to practice it. Yet, 
when he was challenged by the Jainas and 
others he immediately resorted to it himself, 
explaining that the rule did not apply to him. 
The best example of this is Yamaha Patiharya 
or the double 'Miracle of Sravasti*. 

That Pindola Bharadvaja and Gautama 
were not the only persons proficient in Magic 
or Black Magic is evident from the fact that on 
hearing of his acceptance of the challenge 
several of his followers most prominent saints 
of early Buddhism, volunteered to take his 
place. It proves, if it proves anything, that 
they were versed in Magic. Where and how 
they learnt it, is a question which will merely 
create echoes in the empty corridors of time. 
In the first few centuries of the Christian era, 
two revolutionary steps overwhelmed 
Buddhism and its plastic activity. The first 
was the advent of Mahayana with its new 
theories of the Boddhisattva ideal, and 
speculations about Nibbana and Sunya, mixed 
up with Karuna. The second and decidedly 
more significant, was the introduction of the 
image of the Buddha, replacing the tradi< 
tional symbolism. It transformed the whole 
history and course of the creed and its church 
art. That there was possibly a violent or non* 
violent controversy between the traditionalists 
and the reformers, between the orthodox and 
the progressives, is more than evident from 
the mention of the images as ‘Bodhisattvas* 
while they are shown wearing the robes of an 
ordained monk, the monastic robes designed 
by Budaha from the fields of Magadha. But, 
what objectivity forces us to recognize is, that 
time has humanised the models Yakshas and 
Yakshis, an art crudely mortal in its essence 
but brutal in its affirmation. They paved the 
way for later Neoclassic art of Tantrayana ; 
but human forms su the pivot of our national 
plastic activity commences from Gupta period. 

The art of Mathura was syncretic. 


Nevertheless, that Nudism and Ms^ic seem to 
have played no mean role is evident. While 
sufficient data must still be garnered to prove 
the existence of Magic, Nudism is undeniable. 
The prominent vulva, again of the Yakshis on 
the Bhutesvara pillars are definitely suggestive. 
I have already drawn attention to the 
existence of naked Yakshis at Mathura from 
Majjhima Nlyaka.’^ Even then, it is difficult to 
explain the evident nakedness of the upper 
part of the bodies of the vriksha-bhanjlkas 
unlike the Prasadhika attendants.^ The 
survival of Magic is proved, however, from 
the life stories of Nagarjuna who learnt 
Mahayana from Maitreyanatha and not 
Maitreya. Having visited the socatled 
Nagarjuna hills, a part of the Barabar hills 
in Gaya district, I have a suspicion that he 
was an alchemist. Because, the walls of the 
ancient city of Gorathagiri", a city razed to 
ground by Kharavela were erected with virgin 
iron ores. In the 7th century, Banabhatta 

credited him with the power of manufacturing, 
jewels and gold etc. 

With the advent of the ^Sth century, we 
reach the period of Buddhist csoterism. It 
was Magic ; and Suzuki and Kimura sincerely 
believed that it was was taught by Buddha to 
some of his trusted followers. Whatever be 
the value of this conclusion, we find that 
supernatural or occult powers or rather 
cultivation of these powers, to attain Sunyata 
(the Absolute) is being openly preached. 
What was the art (architecture, sculpture, 
and painting) of esoteric Buddhism ? It was 
known as Tantrayana or Vajrayana. It was a 
language between spirit and men, bridging the 
two worlds of the visible and invisible, with 
the help of colours, stone, clay or barks. This 
art was indeed grounded in the physical 
world, but, in attaining maturity reached the 
world of spirits, devotion and mysticism. It 
is correct to think that in ancient times, the 
art acted as vehicle for any theological specula* 
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tion, usage, ideas, beliefs, dogaias,^ relegions 
and even narratives. 

After the stone ages, the agrarian civilisa¬ 
tions subordinated art from exactness of 
observation to a prc-conccivcd geometric 
consistency, ultimately to be governed by a 
ruler and compass. Every national and 
classical architecture, within the repertory of 
forms, shared the same fate generated by 
lines, curves, circles and rectamgles. The 
objective being to create devotion to the cults 
with the aid of contrasts, chiaroscuro, equally 
true of sculpture and paintings as weU. The 
fundamental principle of Vajrayana was to 
lead mankind to mahasukha (light) from the 
darkness and miseries of this impermanent 
(anitya) world (samsara) with the help of forms 
illustrating the liturgical texts. The discovery 
of the grammar of these forms is our primary 
duty. 

Art is the language of intellectuals, defined 
by forms, which are its idioms. It is indeed 
the re/lcction of the intellectuality of the 
world, though it aided the backward and 
semi-literate people by presenting them with a 
visible object of veneration and worship. The 
idea is as old as the hills. It never did and 
never will lend itself easily to an emotional 
life ; save perhaps indirectly, through defor¬ 
mations, disintegration and devolution. It 
imposed upon the turmoil of sensations, upon 
mirages. To be more precise, forms by 
extroversion act on the sensation, upon 
human thoughts. In ancient world, the 
Sumerians, the Assyrians were well aware of 
this phenomenon. The Greeks defined the 
terms ‘Forms’ and ‘Ideas’ by the single word 
‘Idos*. They are linked with form in common 
disposition, in terms of representations; 
aiming a t liberating knowledge from 
uncertainties and changes, inherent in human 
experience and to isolate the constants which 

serve as concrete base for concepts. 

Through the centuries, the Indians had 


developed a noble and dignified craftsmanship. 
Long before the birth of Christ, they had 
produced bronze images by c/r perdue, process, 
sculptures and terracotta figurines, able to 
clarify the symbolism and mysticism of their 
creeds. Indeed, Indian art never permitted 
complete freedom to their artists, except with¬ 
in certain limits. Instead with the help of 
forms they translated their own experience 
and visions, or represented by images, figures 
or paintings, the intricate paths through which 
the sadhaka must progress, inorder to transcend 
the temporal plain to attain moksha, nirvana or 
mahasukha. They are like hieroglyphic 
writings in which the initiate may find the 
intimation of emancipation or redemption. 

At the same time, dne must not loose sight 
of the fact, that these images were laden with 
scriptural o r conceptual implications, the 
cummulattve result of the mystical experimen¬ 
tations during the milleniums that preceded 
them. The mithuna or the dampatis were not 
the products of erotic insanity, running 
rampant over society, as in the contemporane¬ 
ous society, but symbolises the two opposite 
principles (purusha and prakriti of Samkhya) 

from whose united labour life springs through 
timeless time. 

Since, Buddhist art was a part of the 
national plastic activity, it was indeed an 
abstract and religious art. The remarkable 
fact is. that after the organic art of the Indus 
Valley, when we meet with the stone carvers 
in the dawn of history, we are startled by the 
absence of human figures for the fully 
enlightened one. In scenes, concerning the 
life stories of the Tathagata, his presence is 
indicated by well appreciated symbols. 
Simultencousiy, we meet with the practice of 
a ‘Folk’ art producing images of Yakshas and 
Yakshis. This state continued till the begin¬ 
nings of the Christian eia, when the images of 

Buddha came to be introduced as 

Bodhisattvas. 
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To determiae the origim of Vajrayana art, 
we must isolate the individual formt and their 
consorts. The problem is complicated by 
occuranct of the cult objects, earlier than the 
texts—the difference being of few centuries. 
How much of it is to be placed on that much 
suffering term 'vandalism’ and how little it 
was due to the habit of carrying concepts from 
mouth to mouth that is oral, can never be 
determined. This puzzle fint made its 
appearance in 1914, by the find of Lokanatha, 
Bedhisattva-Nilakantha images at Sarnath. 
Late D. R. Sahni labelled them as Mahayana, 
not being aware of Yogachara. But collection 
of about 450 Dharanis show that many 
Mahayana, scavas and mantras were reduced to 
Dharanis. Prof. Wintertiitz felt that Manju Sri 
Mulakalpa, a Maha-Vaipulya Sutra is leaning 
heavily on esoteric practices. The conceptual 
transformations have not been bridged. But, 
in the interval of preaching Yogachara and 
esoteric practices we possess very little know¬ 
ledge about their sutras. Some of them were 
edited but without an analysis. They arc Greek 
to intellectuals and in a greater degree to the 
general public. While the typical Vrjrayana 
texts do not go beyond 8th century, cult 
images are found in the western Indian caves 
belonging to the 7th—8 th centuries, that is 
Chalukya and Rashtrakuta times. There too, 
just like Sarnath, the presumptive hypothesis 
is that Hinayana was supplanted by Sarvasti- 
vadins and they in their turn by the 
Mahasanghikas and finally by Mahayana.'' 


m 

Mahayana was displaced by Yogachara, But 
the greater point to remember is, that 
esoteric Buddhism with developed pantheon, 
reached the rugged valleys of Maharashtra by 
the 7th or 8th century undeniably; ai 
undoubted is the fact that they presuppose its 
origins elsewhere in the sub>continent, in some 
yet undefined previous epoch. Most probably 
there were two centres one in the extreme 
North-West in Uddiyana (Sk. Udyana) and 
Swat (anc. Suvastu) and other in extreme east, 
ancient Kamarupa. 
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THE STORY OF MY BEAR-HUNTING 

SHIBRAM CHAKRArAaXl 
(Translated from the Bengali by Subhash Chandra Sarker) 


You know me as a writer of stories. But 
you surely do not know that I am a good 
huntsman. I myself did not know about it 
until at the moment of my hunting. 

(Now-a-days it is often heard that at some 
place or the other children of ten to twelve 
years of age have hunted down tigers measur* 
ing ten to twelve cubits each. In the news¬ 
paper of today, the seventh of July, you will 
have read that a seven>year*old boy had 
vanquished a tiger measuring ten feet in 
length. All the people in that village had 
been terror-stricken by that tiger on the 
rampage. They were at a loss to know what 
to do. It was lucky indeed that the local 
feudal chief had a son who was again lucky to 
be seven years of age. It was because of him 
that the villagers could easily escape from the 
clutches of the tiger. 

You might say that the gun must have 
weighed more than the boy himself. That 
may be true ; yet 1 do not disbelieve the 
report—especially because I have with my 
own eyes seen that report in print in the 
newspaper. The news of my hunting down a 
bear also I had read in the newspapers—it 
was only after that I became greatly convinced 
of the genuineness of this report. At first I 
could not bring myself to believe it was I who 
had killed the bear ; I suspect even the bear 
itself must have had some doubt on that 
account—until the moment of its death. But 
when I myself read in the newspapers the 
story of my bear-hunting, all unrealistic 
doubts about my achievement were removed 
from my mind. Perhaps the doubts of the 
bcu were there all the umc^ since it did not 


have an opportunity to see for itself the report 
in the newspaper. It does not matter really 
since the bear itself has gone). 

Let me give you the account of that 
thrilling incident. An elder cousin of mine 
from the mother's side had engaged himself in 
agriculture over a wide stretch of land near 
the Sundarbans. The other day 1 received a 
letter from him “why 'don't you spend the 
summer here ? You will get the taste of a 
new life and will gain a lot of experience. You 
need not bring anything with you except for 
a few pieces of cloth*’. 

I wrote back: “since you want me to come 

I shall rather come. But I fail to understand 

why I have to take so many pieces of cloth. 

My suitcase will not hold more than two pieces 

and I am unwilling to carry any extra luggage. 

Moreover, only the other day you took from 

Calcutta twelve pairs of dhotis. What do you 

do with so much of cloth at your place ? 

Baudi^ certainly has not taken to putting on 

the dhoti, I can make do with your dhotis, 

especially as you are alone”. 

_ » 

The cousin's cryptic reply came : “I don’t 

need the cloth for anything else. I need it 
only for the tiger.” 

My astonished query was : /‘What do you 
mean ! So long I was told that the tiger stole 
only goats and cattle. Has it since begun 
stealing clothes ? If the tiger has learnt the 
use for clothes its tribe must be considered to 
have become civilized !” 

The cousin’s reply came : “I cannot waste 
my time writing long letters. Truly you won't 
feel the shortage of clothing in my place. 
But 1 have iiilppd jyoti 
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because you would need it on the way. You 
have seen only tigers in the zoo. You have 
never seen a tiger in its natural habitat, nor 
have you heard its roar. The tigers in the 
zoo. are mere cats, you might say. As you 
approach the Sundarbans on board a steamer, 
you hear the roar of tigers from the forests 
on both sides of the river. As you do so you 
would feel the need to have a change of your 
dress. Practically everybody feels the need 
to do so. And the need to change clothes is 
felt as often as the tigers choose to roar (which, 
of course, depends on their whims). If you 
choose to put on a khaki pant then, of course, 

you need not have to do that. 

On that I bought twentyfour pain of 

dhotis and started for the Sundarbans. 

My elder cousin h'lmself is a good hunter. 

I did not knew of that fact before. I came 
to know of it after I had gone there. He had 
floored many a tiger with bis bare bands. He 
is accustomed to hunting with the gun as well. 
But on such occasions he prefere to use the 
gun as a lathi. In his view the butt-end of the 
gun is the ideal means to bring about an end 
to the hefty tigers. Shooting at a tiger is not 
at all a rerious proposition. A while ago he 
had a hand-to-hand meeting with a tiger. I 
got this information from none other than 
himself. The depredations of the tiger had 
gone on beyond the point of tolerance. It 
had been disturbing the sleep of the villagers ; 
it had started invading their dreams even. 

To give you the story in the words of my 
elder cousin : *‘You know, brother, I went 
out with the gun in hand. I had no other 
course to take, since it was the desire of the 
people of the village that I should go out. 1 
could not ignore their wish. So I went all by 
myself, I do not like to take a lot of people 
with me when 1 go out hunting. Once I got 
into a lot of trouble having taken a large party 
with me on my hunting expedition. I can’t 
describe it all. As the tiger ran toward them 


they all threw themselves on me. I was 
almost crushed to death by the stampiede of 
men ! Anyway I went out. As 1 walked a 
little distance I saw the tiger in front of me. 
When 1 tried to shoot I found that the gun 
was not loaded. And the gun was too heavy 
to be wielded as a lathi. What to do ? 1 
threw off the gun and pounced upon the tiger 
using my bands as the only weapon. It was a 
tough tussle ; sometimes I got on top of the 
tiger, sometimes it got the better of me. I had 
almost tired it out when—” 

I waited with bated breath to know the 
rest of the story. But Baudl intervened and 
said, ‘‘At that moment your elder cousin fell 
from the bedstead. I had a lot of trouble to 
bring him back to consciousness by sprinkling 
water on his face and eyes and by using the 
hand fan. His sknll was cracked and to give 
him comfort I had to apply the wet poultice 
on that for three consecutive days.” 

My elder cousin stopped talking to his wife 
for the next twelve days and all the best 
pieces of fish were being served to me. 

One day he whispered into my ear, “you 
can't imagine what your Baudi was up to. 
She had taken the baby with her to pick up 
some black berries in the adjoining forest, 
when they were confronted with a bear. The 
daughter ran away. But your Baudi, immo« 
bilised by fear, sat down on an anthill and 
started crying and shouting so much so that 
the bear became ashamed and left the place.” 

“It might have become puzzled without 
understanding her language”, I queried. 

The cousin became irritated. “Don’t talk 
of her language. In every letter your Baudi 
writes there are at least two hundred spelling 
mistakes”. 

In defence of Baudi jat least in gratitude 
for the best pieces of the fish she had been 
serving me all these days, I had to say, “The 
bear, 1 am told, is a silent worker. I does not 
like speaches so much. So Baudi had applied 
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the most effective weapon to drive away the 
bear. That was the truth, do you undentand 
Dada* ?” 

He did not say anything but went on 
muttering angrily to himself. I could not 
fathom if he had bcco nr §ty at my defence 
of Baud! or if he was feeling defeated. But 
that very afternoon I got an inkling of the 
way of working of his mind. He ordered me 
to fetch a basketful of black berries from the 
neighbouring jungle—the very same jungle 
where the bear had its first interview with 
Baudi. 

Dada had an upset stomach. So he wanted 
to eat some black berries. But I saw through 
his ruse. His plan was to digest me as well 
without any strain by giving me up to the 
bear. I realized my folly in taking the side of 
Baudi. Finding me hesitant, he said, ‘*A11 
right, take my gun with you. But take care 
you don’t leave it behind in the forest.” 

How crooked was this cousin ef mine ! I 
could rather deliver a speech before the bear, 

but. to shoot a gun. If 1 am alone, I can at 

least run for safety. But with such a heavy 
gun on my shoulder if I tried to run, there 
was no doubt that the bear would win the 
race. I saw that my cousin was fully aware 
of the consequence. 

He gave me the basket and the gun and 
said, “Go right away. And don’t linger on 
unnecessarily. Are yon getting nervous ?'* 

I had no alternative but to go. I could 
see very well that my elder cousin had a 
guarded smile. lie was not able to put up 
with deprivation of the best pieces of fish 
during the dinner. Alas! 1 had not done 

wisely by accepting the invitation of an elder 
cousin to come to such a God'forsaken 
unfamiliar place. As I calculated I could see 
that all those twentyfour pairs of dhotis would 
be his net gain ! 

1 got out. I had the gun in one hand and 


the basket in the other. I must have looked 
like a knight. Although it felt rather incon* 
veniently heavy, the gun added to the iropre* 
siveness of my appearance. Gradually courage 
returned to me. Let the bear come. I will 
teach it a lesson ! And also my cousin ! 1 
thought. It is not as if only birds of a feather 
flock together ; even the hunters also can flock 
together. He may be a great hunter. But am 
I any the less ? 

I straightened the gun. Let that vagabond 
of a bear appear before me ! The hurt my 
prestige suffered through my carrying a basket 
was more than made up by my carrying the 
gun. I looked like a real knight. But the 
regret was that in that lonely forest there was 

no one to look at >* 16 . I felt I would be 

/ 

happy even to have a bear as a spectator. 

Not that I had never handled a gun. A 
friend of mine had a very good gun. He had 
purchased it with the object of fulfilling his 
desire to shoot deer. After many days of 
efforts and labour he could shoot at some 
trees. He used to say, “There arc several 
advantages in shooting at trees. First, the 
trees do not run so mueh as the deer do. 
What is more, they do not have the bad habit 
of running away at ail. Second,—and so 

on.‘-That is a long story. But, then, he 

could truly shoot at trees—at least if the 
breeze was not strong and if the climate was 
proper and the tree near at hand, he could 
easily strike the target—almost without fail. 

I also used to shoot at trees in his company. 
But I could not bit all the trees. I could 
manage better if the tree was large and had a 
wide trunk. My hands had become accustom* 
ed hitting tress. I felt reassured that they 
would not fail wholly in hitting the bear. 

I found ripe black*berries hanging from 
the trees as I entered the forest. At the sight 
of the berries 1 forgot all about the bear. 
Such large and ripe berries! My mouth 
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began to water. I left the gun resting against 
a tree and engaged myielf in picking the 
berries with both hands and filling the basket 
with them. I could not say how long I must 
have been doing so when I was startled by 
the sound of feet treading upon the leaves 
fallen on the ground. As I looked up I saw 
the bear. 

The bear was standing on its hind legs 
engaged in the same thing as I was doing with 
one hand. It was bending a branch full of 
berries and eating the fruits with the other 
hand—without bothering much whether the 
berries were ripe or not. It would not be an 
exggeration to say that I was stunned. 
Perhaps I was a trifle afraid. Suddenly the 
feeling came to me that although only a while 
ago I was hoping that a bear would come, I 
would have felt a little more secure if the bear 
had not turned up. It was at that crucial 
moment that our four eyes met. 

The bear stopped eating the berries the 
moment it saw me. It began to observe me 
with a pleasant surpirse. I became restive 
within myself. One can escape from a tiger 
by climbing up a tree. But such a defence 
was unavailing against a bear, an expert 
climber of trees. 

So the best course left was—to run for 
safety. Dada had warned me against leaving 
the gun behind. As I made a move to run 
with the gun in my armpit I found the bear 
also making a move toward me. I could well 
realize that it would not hesitate to lollow me 
as soon as I started to run. The ways of the 
bear X did not like. 

I was running. The bear was also run¬ 
ning behind me. I soon saw that with the 
burden of the gun I could not run as well as 
the bear. If I did not leave the gun behind 
even at that moment, I would have to leave 
myself behind. So after a lot of deliberation 
1 gave up the gun. 

After ruoniog for a wtuie 1 turned round 


as I did not hear the footsteps of the bear. I 
saw that it was busy examining ipy gun. X 
could not know if the bear thought the gun 
to be some sort of new food. I observed in 
silence its behaviour. 

The bear was quite intelligent. It took 
only a short while to understand that the gun 
was no food but something which was to be 
taken in hand while running. It took the gun 
in hand and ran toward me. 1 faced a double 
danger—I had against me not only the bear 
but also the gun. I had no idea what sort of 
a marksman the bear was. But I could sense 
that its marksnanship could not be worse than 
mine. 

What I thought came true. It had taken 
a few leaps when the gun got fired. I fell to 
the ground closing my eyes and ears—so that 
the bullet misses its target. That is the rule 
in warfare. Then again there was the sound 
of a shot fired. Again and yet again was 
heard sound of shots being fired. I recalled 
the name the goddess Durga with a palpitat¬ 
ing heart praying that having come to hunt a 
bear I should not become “hunted” by the 
bear. 

My eyes were tiglitly shut. But I felt I 
could see the bear approaching me in slow 
steps. It was confident that I had been hit by 
its shots or at any rate something had 
happened to me. If I had not died by a 
bullet I was now going to die at the hands of 
the bear ! 1 had heard that at the moment 
of death events of the past life floated before 
one’s eyes like a kaleidescope. I saw it true 
to the last detail. A thick, four hundred page 
illustrated memoirs of my life—detailing the 
events from my childhood days when I used to 
slink away from school in order to hunt 
mangoes from the orchard to the present day 
when I came to hunt a bear—was conceived, 
written, composed, corrected in proof and 
printed—even four five thousand copies of 
that book were also sold out in the moment. 
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After composing the memoirs I remembe¬ 
red my near and dear ones. My family was 
small consisting of my mother and only 
brother. It did not take long to get over the 
worry on that account. One second—two 
seconds—three seconds—four-five seconds 
passed. So much happened in the meanwhile, 
yet the bear did not arrive. What had 
happened to it ? Had it become tired of 
running this distance ? 

I turned my head and lo and behold : The 
b ear itself was also sprawled on the ground 
on its bark. I recovered my courage and got 
up—Look ! This bear seems to be fond of 
imitation ! But why did it not stir ! I went 
near it and saw that it had got itself killed by 
its own hands by firing the gun. I under¬ 
stood that only in great disgust it had done 
so. It had blushed on the first day at the 
conduct of my Baudi. Today it was so much 
upset over my cowardice as to sec no other 
course than to commit suicide. 

With the gun in hand I returned home 
with a proud mien. Before my elder cousin 
got the opportunity to display his annoyance 
over my bfrry-less-ncss I made the declaration 
that I had finished the bear which had 
challenged Baudi. Only two shots had been 
fired, and it was finished ! 

My cousin, Baudi, even my niece ran to 
visit the spot of such an occurrence. I also 
went after them. This time I did not take 
the gun-'Since the pundits prohibit five persons 
going at a time. The cousin, with much 
labour and with the help of Baudi, severed the 
tail of the bear from its body and brought 
that home with a lot of fanfare as a memento 
of that great hunting event. Through this 
cooperation the cousin and Baudi had a 


reconciliation. The bear, by sacrificing its life 
re-established this bond of love between the 
cousin and Baudi. It appeared before me 
in a new light through this noble act of its 
self-sacrifice. I have made it immortal in my 
works. I hope that it will live at least longer 
than I do. 

Immediately upon returning home the 
cousin said, *‘Let me send the news to the 
Aiurita Bazar Patrika. What cl o you say ? ‘A 
big wild bear was heroically killed by my 
younger brother aged>-aged’—how old arc 
you now ?” 

•‘V'ou know my age, all right”, I told him. 

“Not that. We have to reduce this age. 
Otherwise how would it be newsworthy ? Let 
me reduce your age |t>y ten to twelve years. 
Do you have any objection ?” 

But even after the reduction by ten to 
twelve years my age did not come anywhere 
near the age of ten or twelve (it was impossi¬ 
ble to bring it down to seven !) The only 
alternative was to rely on the adjective 
“young” and leave it to the imagination of the 
readers to guess my age. 

That day two large pieces of fish fell on 
my dish. My niece had told her mother to 
give her (niece's) share to me. I did not 
object. If I did not object to the self-sacrifice 
of the bear why should I object to the sacrifice 
of a piece of fish by the niece ? But what 
surprised me most was that my elder cousin 
did not seem to notice at all the unnatural 
height of the bati‘’ containing the pieces of 
fish served to me. 

Notes t 

1. Baudi—wife of an elder brother. 

2. Dada—elder brother (cousins included). 

3. Bati—term for an utensil. 



THE AIMS OF PLANNED EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITY 

R. PADMANABHAN 


1. Behind all planned educational activity, 
there He, consciously or unconsciously formu* 
lated, two salutary aims or rather values which 
are commonly accepted in the society it 
serves, reilecting the out* look of those that 
shape an institution. In assessing the merits 
of an educational institution—be it secondary 
or university education, it behoves us to see 
if these two aims arc brought into fruitful, 
synthesis in the practice of education. The 
first aim arises out of the concern for the indi¬ 
vidual, the second out of concern for some¬ 
thing beyond the individual, the *‘beyond-the- 
individual” aim being plainly national and 
social in character. 

2. The first aim may be described as the 
full, harmonious development of every child 
entrusted to the care of the educational system, 
helping him, '‘to find his feet in the world of 
human afiairs and manage his life.*’ This sum 
runs through the whole of the educational 
system and motivates every one of the good 
educational activities. The broad aim of all¬ 
round growth and an analysis into different 
aspects of human nature in good schoo's are 
the sine que non of every educational system 
all over the world. 

3. To develop the individual fully and 
completely the teachers have to make tactful 
attempts to discover needs, interests and latent 
talents of every pupil ; the traditional habits 
of the area must also be reflected throughout 
the educational system, for example a martial 
spirit and love of the country. Even in a 
school with a rigid system of curriculum there 
must be scope for the development of the 


may add, is the sum total of this growth, its 
and product; and as the balance of talents, 
needs and interests of each individual is 
different so each emerging personality will be 
unique. So it is essential that an institution 
should develop personality and stability of 
character. 

The “Beyond-the*lndividual Aim*’ 

4. The second aim of education must be 
sCen everywhere in all good educational prac¬ 
tices. Unfortunately this aspect of education 
is not well emphasised in the rural parts of 
the country which forms 2/3 of the total area 
of the whole country. Some of the characte¬ 
ristic features of this aspect of education may 
be listed below : 

Society squarely bases the responsibility 
and obligation of the teachers to serve the 
needs of independent India. If education must 
have citizenship as an abiding goal as the 
ancient Greeks conceived it to be, it must 
certainly give the country citizens able to bear 
worthily the great responsibilities of democ¬ 
ratic citizenship and at the same time holding 
a broad national secular outlook. It does not 
mean that there is no place for religion at all 
but the state especially in India, should not 
set its seal of approval on any pa. ticular 
religion or mode of worship. Education, it 
must also be stated, must also serve the needs 
of present day India by improving productive 
efficiency, thus raising the standard of living 
of the common muses. Finally and signifi¬ 
cantly after the achievement of political free¬ 
dom, education has the obligation to stimulate 
and encourage a cultural and national, 
reofuitaitetiiaa the spheres of literature# 
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and achitecture. Thus the 'beyond*the*indivi« 
dual aim’ is plainly and absolutely, natural 
and social in character ; it combines the obli* 
gation to serve the over* ail needs of the 
country with the appeal to the individual to 
lose and hence Cnd himself in the greater and 
unified whole of the nation. We may go a 
step further and call for an education for true 
patriotism and national integration as is done 
in the U.S.A. But true patriotism eliminates 
the jingoistic jargon, “my country, right or 
wrong” and to a lively realisation of the 
inescapable fact that we are all members of 
one world and must be prepared, mentally and 
emotionally, to discharge the responsibilities 
which such membership implies. This ideal 
of wofld citizenship is achieved in Tagore’s 
Gitanjali, in which he prays to God, to lead 
the country into that heaven of freedom. 


“where the world has not been broken up into 

fragments by narrow domestic walls and where 

mind is led forward into ever widening thought 
and action.” 

In conclusion, we may point out that, 
stability of educational institutions must depend 
upon stability of character. “It is not growing 
like a tree in bulk, doth make Man better be”. 
Any number of depraved persons without 
character can never form a great nation. A 
great nation can show esteem the virtues of 
truthfulness, integrity and justice only when 
there are stable educational institutions. With¬ 
out fulfilling these aims it is no education and 
such an educational practice will only hover 
on the brink of national ruin. Let us there¬ 
fore unfold and develop an educational system, 
which builds up individual and national 
character, the end and aim of education. 





SELICTION OF THE CHIEF MINISTER 

B. M. GHITLANG! 


(I) 

The machinery of the state governments in 
India is organised on the pattern of West 
Minister as also of the Union government. The 
head of the state is called the Governor, who 
is the constitutional head of the state, as the 
President is for the whole of India. The chief 
of the state government is called the Chief 
Minister, who is the counterpart in the state 
of the Prime Minister of India. 

The Constituent Assembly began discussing 
the articles of the draft Constitution dealing 
with the executive of thb states on 30th May, 
1947. ^ The draft Constitution provided that 
the ministers should be appointed by the 
Governor and should hold oilice during his 
pleasure.''’ It did not say anything about the 
responsibility of the ministers to the state 
legislature. After deliberation the Constituent 
Assembly decided that the Chief Minister 
should be appointed by the Governor and the 
other ministers nhould be appointed by the 
Governor on the advice of Chief Minister, that 
the ministers should hold office during the 
pleasure of the Governor and that the Council 
of Ministers should be collectively responsible 
to the Legislative Assembly of the state.^ 

On 7ih January, 1949, the Constituent 
Assembly had agreed upon certain speciSc 
duties of the Prime Minister of India* and on 
2nd June, 1949 the Assembly decided that the 
Chief Minister of a state should also have a 
similar position.’' 

(H) 

Writers on the British Constitution have 
employed many colourful phrases to suggest 
the importance of the Prime Minister. 
According to Motley the Prime Minister is the 


keystone of the cabinet arch.’’ Jennings hai 
even gone to 'he extent of describing the 
Prime Minister as the keystone of the Consti- 
tution.7 Bagehot phrased the Prime Minister 
as the head of the efficient part of the 
British Constitution.’' Ramsay Muir styled 
that ‘'the cabinet is the steering wheel of 
the ship of state and the Prime Minister 
is the steerman.B “The Prime Minister” 
says Marriot, “is the political ruler of 
England.”^® As Greaves puts it “the 
Ciovernment is the master of the country and 
the Prime Minister is the master of the 
Government.” 

Thus, the Prime Minister is so far the most 
powerful person in the country. NoW'a*day8 
the cabinet government is called the Prime* 
Ministerial government. This description of 
the Prime Minister’s position would help us in 
understanding the position of the Chief 
Minister. The Chief Minister, being the pivot 
round which the whole state government 
revolves, is the Chief Architect of the Council 
of Ministers, and is central to its formation, 
working and dissolution. He is often spoken 
of as the keystone of the cabinet arch. 
Although in the cabinet all its members stand 
on an equal footing, speak with equal voice 
and act in unison, ye t the chairman of the 
cabinet is the first among the equals and 
occupies a position of exceptional authority. 
He is the leader of the legislative majority 
party and ministers work under his accepted 
leadership. 

(HI) 

According to the Constitution the Chief 
Minister is appointed by the Governor.’ ^ But 
this is the theoretical aspect. Practically 
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the selection of the Chief Minister is largely 
dependant on many conventions. This was 
discussed in the Constituent Assembly. The 
Draft Constitution included a schedule 
containing instructions to the Governors of the 
states regarding the manner of selection of 
their respective council, of Ministers. Clause 
(2) of the schedule reads” "In making appoint¬ 
ments to his Council of Ministers the Governor 
shall use his best endeavour to select his minis¬ 
ters in the following manner, that is to say, 
to appoint in consultation with the person who 
in his judgement is most likely to command 
a stable majority, in the legislature those 

persons.who will best be in a position 

collectively to command the confidence of 
legislature. In so acting, he shall bear the 
constantly in mind the need for fostering a 
sense of joint responsibility among the 
ministers." 

As is evident, the emphasis on the selection 
of the Chief Minister was only on a person, 
who along with hii colleagues would be in a 
position to command the confidence of the 
legislature irrespective of the fact of his being 
a member of either House of Legislature. 

A schedule similar to the one containing 
instructions for the Governors was proposed to 
be included in the Draft Constitution as 
regards the President for the appointment of 
the Council of Ministers at the Centre. 
Finally liowever, the schedule containing 
instructions to the Governors was deleted and 
the one containing instructions to the 
President was not needed in the Draft 
Constitution.** Constitutionally the power 
of appointment of the Chief Minister is vested 
in the Governor.*^ The Governor invites the 
leader of the majority party in the state 
Legislative Assembly and designates him as the 
Chief Minister. There would not be much 
difficulty or no scope to use discretion for 
the Governor in making choice of the Chief 


Minister when! a single party Is returned in 
conclusive majority. The Governor’s power 
is formal rather than real. But when no party 
secures conclusive majority in the Assembly, or 
there is nc clear indication of leadership in 
the majority party, the task becomes compli¬ 
cated and the Governor is bound to play a 
significant role in the appointment of the 
Chief Minister. This may also encouratre a 
Governor to play foul. The following are 
some cases where no party won a conclusive 
majority and Governors used their discretion 
in a partial manner. 

In the general elections of 1967, none of the 
parties was returned in a majority to the 
Rajasthan Legislative Assembly. The Congress 
was the single biggest party but after the elec¬ 
tions the opposition parties formed themselves 
into a coalition which, with the support of the 
Independents, claimed to be in majority. Tne 
Governor of Rajasthan, Dr. Sampurnanand 
refused to recognise the support of Indepen¬ 
dents which reduced the coalition into a 
minority. The Governor called upon the 
leader of the Congress party to form the 
government, which he was unable to do. The 
Governor recommended the imposition of a 
short-term President’s rule under the article 
356, which was accepted and during which the 
Congress could build up a majority and form 
the government. 

Dr. Sampurnanand took his decision on the 
Madras Governor’s decision of 1952. In 1952 
General Elections the Congress was returned 
as the biggest single party with 155 members 
in the Legislative Assembly of 375. Among the 
other parties returned were the Kishan 
Majdoor Praja Party, Socialist Party, 
Communist Party, Krishikar Lok Party, 
Commonweal Party and some others. The 
number of Independents, who were elected, 
was inordinately large, about 61. T. Prakasam 
who had been an outstanding Congressman 
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but had joined the Kiaan Maxdoor Praja 
Party formed a coalition of the opposition 
parties called the United Democratic Front. 
He gave a list of 167 members of the Assembly 
to the Governor asking for invitation to the 
office of the Chief Minister. The Governor 
took up the position : 

**I could not recognize a new party 
which is formed after elections and 
before the Legislature meets. I must go 
by the nomenclature that the different 
parties gave to themselves at the election 
time.”^'> 

He called upon the then leader of the Congress 
Party, Shri C. Rajagopalachari to the office, 
who won over many Independents to the 
Congress fold and cofitinued in office for 
the full term. 

After 1967, these types of controversies 
arose in many states. In Punjab, Gurnam 
Singh, leader of one faction of Akali Dal, and 
Prakash Singh Badal, leader of the other 
faction of the Dal, claimed in early March, 
1970, the right to Chief Ministership, but 
Governor D. G. Pavate considered the claim 
of Badal as more solid. In Uttar Pradesh, 
Gharan Singh, B. K. D. leader and favourite 
of the ruling Congress Party, and Giridhari Lai, 
unanimously elected leader of the Congress 
(O), SSP and Jansangh M. L. As., each 
claimed the majority support. But Governor 
Reddy chose Charan Singh for Chief Minister* 
ship. 

After the fall of Daroga Rai’s ministry in 
Bihar on December 18, 1970, the SSP Chair¬ 
man, Kapoori Thakur, who was elected the 
leader by the Congress(O), Jansangh and 
Swatantra Party, and Bhola Paswan Shastri, 
leader of the Lok Tantrik Congress and 
favourite of a few parties, each claimed that 
a majority of M. L. As, was behind him, but 
the Governor invited Thakur to form the 
government. These examples are enough to 


prove that the Governors of the states have the 
discretionary power of appointing Chief 
Ministers in abnormal conditions. It is seen 
that no rule cmt conventions can be laid down 
or followed in cases when a single party is not 
returned in majority. Each case has been 
decided on its own merits. The Governors 
also used their powers in a partial manner. 
Dr. K. V. Eao criticised Governor's role in 
the following words: 

‘‘When the Governor is backed by a small 
group of men in the Assembly that 
belongs to the same party as the party in 

power at the Centre, he becomes the 
king*maker.”i7 

A former Governor Sbri A. P, Jain also 
criticised the action of the Rajasthan Governor 
Dr. Sampurnanand in following words : 

“I doubt the correctness of the Rajasthan 
Governor’s decision to ignore the 
support of the Independents and refusal 
of the Madras Governor to recognise the 
coalition formed after the election. 
Formation of coalition after the elections 
is a well-recognized practice in the 
parliamentary system of government."^” 
In the abnormal condition thc Govemor must 
make wide consultation and may have to take 
resort to the counting of beads, which will by 
no means be an easy task, because of the 
increasing tendency for defections and frail 
loyalties. Nevertheless, the governing consi¬ 
deration for the Governors should be to form 
a stable government. He would be on safer 
grounds to call upon the leader of the biggest 
party or coalition, that he calls an early 
session of legislature, so that the opposition 
may have an opportunity to test the strength. 

(1V> 

Apart from the provision of the Constitu¬ 
tion of India, a practice has grown regarding 
the selection of a party leader in the Assembly, 
Since the implementation of the Constitution, 
the Congress Party has practically ruled in all 
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the states (apart from significant reverses in 
1967 and later on). The Congress Party High 
Command, and its working Committee 
have a played notable role to determine to 
who should be the Chief Minister.Even in 
submitting the list of the other members of the 
ministry, the Chief Minister gets prior approval 
of the “High Command” at Delhi. Gonse* 
quently, the Chief Minister, though entitled by 
the theory of the cabinet system of government 
to choose or dismiss his colleagues, is bound 
almost band and foot by the instructions and 
decisions of the higher-ups in the Congress 
organisation. And Governors too, due to the 
actual forces responsible for his appointment 
and continuance in ofiBce must “look to Delhi” 
in regard to the appointment of the Chief 
Minister and other cognate matters including 
dismissals. As a leader' of the party, the Prime 
Minister also has a dominant voice in the 
selection of the Chief Minister and cabinets of 
those states which are controlled by his 
party.*® The Prime Minister’s control over 
the central organs of the party enables him or 
her to dominate the states as well, provided 
the party is in a majority in the State Assem¬ 
blies. This was the secret of Nehru’s superemacy 
over the state governments.* ’ Sanjiva Reddy, 
Chief Minister of Andhra, confessed, “what¬ 
ever Nehru wanted, wc did; when Nehru 
wanted C. B. Gupta to be appointed Chief 
Minister of U. P., we simply had to work to 
do it." * 

Mrs. Gandhi after four years (1967-1971) 
of political instability has been able to forge a 
new power equation in relation to the states 
largely because after the Assembly polls in 
March 1972, the Congress was back to power in 
all states except Tamil Nadu, Nagaland, 
Meghalaya and Manipur. The selection of 
party candidates for the Assembly is made 
under the overall scrutiny and control of CEP, 
on which the Prime Minister has full control. 
An evidence of this is that after the elections 


the discr etion of the Prime Minister was crncial 
in ehoosing leaders of the Congress I^islative 
parties in West Bengal, Mysore and Punjab ; 
and the CPLs in Gujarat and Bihar unable to 
agree upon tne choice of their leader, were simply 
content to leave it to the Prime Minister to 
*name’ their leader. Mrs. Gandhi used the 
power so delegated to her to send two of her 
junior Ministers to bead the governments in 
Gujarat (Ghanshyam Oza) ^and Orissa 
(Mrs. Nandini Satpathy). Mrs. Gandhi’s 
power over states was best demonstrated when 
the Chief Ministers in four states (Rajasthan, 
Andhra, Assam, and M. P.) stepped down one 
after another to enable the Prime Minister 
to induct new leadership. Recently H. N. 
Bahuguna and Vengalrao were nominated by 
the Prime Minister for the Chief Minister ships 
of U. P. and Andhra Pradesh respectively. 

The range of choice of a Chief Minister is 
necessarily limited by political condition. The 
Chief Minister must be able to secure 
colleagues and with his colleagues he must be 
able to secure the collaboration of the 
legislative assembly. Frequently, there is no 
choice at all. If a party has a majority no 
government can be formed without its support, 
and if it has a recognised leader that leader 
must become the Chief Minister unless it is, 
for some special reason, prepared to follow a 
leader other than its own. At other times, 
however, the succession is obscure and then a 
real choice can be made among several possi¬ 
ble candidates. 

(V) 

This study leads us to the following 
conclusions :— 

i) The Constitution of India empowered 
the Governor of a state to make appo¬ 
intment of the Chief Minister. In 
normal condition when there is a party 
with majority support the task is not 
difficult and there is hardly any scope . 
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f or the Governor to play foul. But 
when there ii no majority of a single 
party^it leaves for the Governor to use 
his discretion and make appointment 
of the Chief Mimister according to his 
convenience, 

ii) The Governors of various states have 
not acted in a similar way for appoint¬ 
ing Chief Ministers in abnormal condi¬ 
tions. 

iii) The act of the Governor is not of his 
own but of the party, who arc domi¬ 
nant at the centte. The Governor is 
only stage actor and was directed by 
the central Government behind the 
curtain. 

iv) . The in party Apremc authority has 

also played a significant role in select¬ 
ing the Chief Minister in the state. 

v) The High Command or the Prime 
Minister influenced the selection of- 
the Chief Minister by two methods, 
either by recommending any name or 
by providing indirect support to any 
one for the Chief Ministership. 


vi) Lastly the selection of the Chief 
Minister is largely dependent on the 
quality of the person who is going to 
hold the Chief Minister’s post. 
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SHER-I-BANGLA—A. K. FAZLUL HUO 

J. L. DAS 


For nearly three decades, i.e. during the 
twenties, thirties and forties of the prc!«cnt 
century. Sherd-Bangla A. K. Fazlul Huq was 
one of the most colourful personalities on the 
political stage of Bengal. An accomplished 
scholar, a forceful orator, a seasoned politician 
and a born leader of the masses, Mr. Huq 
played a dominant role in shaping the course 
of events in the province during the period 
following Deshbandhu Ghittaranjan Das’s 
demise in 1925 and the dawn of independence 
and partition of the country in 1947. 

Fazlul Huq was born in the year 1874 at 
his maternal uncle’s place in a remote village 
of the Bakargunj District. He was admitted 
at the age of 9 to the Barisal Zilla School from 
where he subsequently passed the Entrance 
Examination, standing first among the junior 
scholars of the Dacca Division and obtaining 
a scholarship. Then he went up to the Presi¬ 
dency College and displayed his merit by 
occupying the 6th place among the successful 
candidates at the F. A. Examination and 
bagging a senior government scholarship. He 
graduated from the same college with triple 
Honours (in Mathematics, Physics and Che¬ 
mistry) in 1894 and in the following year 
obtained his M.A. degree in Mathematics, 
being the first Muslim in India to do so. 

After taking the law degree of the Calcutta 
University Mr. Huq entered into **articles of 
clerkship” with Sir Asutosh Mukherjee. 
Sir Asutosh, himself a great educationist and 
eminent jurist, held this brilliant probationer 


in great affection. In November 1900, 
A, K. Fazlul Huq enrolled himself as a vakil 
of the Calcutta High Court, but very soon he 
had to give up his practice here and go to 
Barisal to take care of his ancestral properties 
following his father’s sudden demise. He 
began practice at the Barisal Bar, but in 1906, 
following the creation of the new province of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, Mr. Huq was 
persuaded by Sir Bamfylde Fuller, its first 
Lieutenant Governor, to accept government 
service as Deputy Magistrate. His abilities 
earned him special promotions in the cadre, 
and his experience particularly in organisinj; 
the co-operative credit societies enabled him 
to gain first-hand knowledge of the Bengal 
peasantry and stood him in good stead in later 
life when he held the reins of administration 
as the Prime Minister of undivided Bengal. 
He, however, resigned government service in 
1911 and rejoined the Calcutta High Court, 
where he soon made his mark in the legal 
profession. 

But it was as a politician and parliament¬ 
arian that A. K. Fazlul Huq left his indelible 
impress. He was elected to the Bengal Legisla¬ 
tive Council in 1912 and distinguished himself 
by his eloquence and debating skill. He held 
important positions both in the Indian 
National Congress and the All-India Muslim 
League. In 1915 he was elected a member of 
the All-India Congress Committee and became 
the General Secretary of the Indian National 
Congress in 1918. In the same year he also 
presided over the Delhi session of the MuiUm 
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League. Hi* presidential address at the Bengal 
Provincial Conference at Midnapore in 1920 
**ha8 always been admired as one of the best 
expositions of the national demands and also a 
masterpiece of literary composition.'* In 
1924 Lord Lytton made Mr. Huq a Minister 
of the Bengal Government. But his was a 
short tenure as he had to resign in August 
the same year following the successful motion 
of Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das in rejecting 
the ministers' emoluments. Mr. Huq was a 
delegate to the Round Table Conference which 
was held in London to decide India's political 
pet-up. He was elected Mayor of the Calcutta 
Corporation in 1935. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq had an abiding 
interest in the welfare of the Bengal peasantry. 
His Krishak Praja Party gained an impressive 
success in the general election of 1937 and he 
desired to form a coalition government with 
the Congress party. But the Congress High 
cemmand sternly set its face against such an 
alliance, and Mr. Huq was left with no alter¬ 
native but to form and head a ministry in 
coalition with the Muslim League. Many are 
of opinion that had the Congress party then 
not refused his co-operation, Mr. A. K. Fazlul 
Huq would not have been thrown into the 
arms of the Muslim League and the history of 
Bengal, indeed of the whole of India, would 
have shaped differently. Those were turbu¬ 
lent days and what with aggrieved nationalism 
represented mostly by the Hindus on the one 
hand and rabid eommunalism of the Muslim 
League variety on the other, Mr. Huq became 
a much-maligned and misunderstood person. 
A few years later he headed another govern¬ 
ment in which the Finance portfolio was held 
by Dr. Shyamaprasad Mookerjee. But the, 
machinations of the British bureaucracy in 
conjunction with the Muslim League did not 
allow the "Shyama-Huq ministry”, as it was 
popularly called, to function for long. 


t^lANCLA hi 

With the dawn of independence and the 
creation of Pakistan, A. K. Fazlul Huq left the 
city of Calcutta, which had been the centre of 
his manifold activities for long sixty yean, for 
practising in the Dacca High Court. Shcr-i- 
Bangla was then an ageing man. But he had 
lost none of his former prowess. The people 
of East Pakistan (that was) rose in revolt 
agaiiut the misrule of the Muslim League 
Ministry. This uprising was spearheaded by 
Sramik Party of A. K. Fazlul Huq, Awami 
Muslim League of H. S. Suhrawardy and a 
few other parties which combined on the basis 
of a 21-point programme (one of which was 
full autonomy for East Bengal). The United 
Front won a landslide victory in the general 
election in 1954, defeating the nilintr Muslim 
League in 228 out of 237 seats. A new ministry 
under Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq took office on 3rd 
April 1954. It is interesting to note that 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, ("Bangabsmdhu”, 
now Prime Minister of Bangladesh) was the 
Commerce and Industries Minister in that 
cabinet. Janab A. K. Fazlul Huq, Chief 
Minister of Bast Pakistan, paid a week's visit 
to Calcutta commencing on 30th April the 
same year. The effect of this visit and Mr. 
Huq’s own reaction can best be summarised 
in Sri Amal Home’s words : "It has been lite¬ 
rally a Huq week in Calcutta.It was Huq 

and Huq and Huq all the six days that he had 
been here.the crescendo of his perfor¬ 

mance at Netaji Bhawan, where, with one 

sweep of his mighty hand, he did away with 
the political division of India and declared 
that be was not familiar with the two new 
words—Pakbtan and Hindusthan—and only 
knew the 'Motherland* to which he belonged.” 
(The Calcutta Municipal Gazette dated 8th 
May 1954). But the Pakistani overlords at 
Karachi thought otherwise. His sentimental 
effusions were construed as treason and his 
ministry was dismissed on 30ih May 1954. In 
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fact, whatever poiition he held in Pakistan, 
Janab Huq could never ingratiate himself to 
its bosses because of his outspokenness. He 
breathed his last on 27th April, 1962. 

Though occupying eminent positions in 
public life, A. K. Faziul Huq led an extremely 
simple private life, in which station he knew 
no distinction between Hindus and Muslima. 
A man of several accomplishments Mr. Huq 
was totally free from pedantry. He once 


dreamt of creating ''Ghasistaa*' (the land of 
the Peasants) instead of Hindustan and Pakis¬ 
tan. It is true that on occasions he succumbed 
to the undue demands and pressures of his 
communally minded co-religionists. But for 
this his emotionally surcharged Bengalee heart 
was to blame. He was one of the very few 

muslim leaders who never forgot his Bengalee 
origin. On the completion of the centenary 
year of his birth, we offer our sincerest tributes 
to this noble Muslim and a great Bengalee. 


PUBLIC SECTOR FINANCE IN INDIA FOR IRRIGATION 

AND POWER PROJECTS 

V. DAMODAR REDDY 


India has been following a strategy of 
planned national development to achieve 
socio-economic objectives on socialist lines. 
The rapid expansion of the public sector in 
India has resulted due to the provision of 
infrastructure investment and the development 
of basic industries. The main aims in support 
of this expansion have been to generate subs¬ 
tantial surpluses for the survival and continued 
growth of the basic economic structure and to 
reduce the area of accumulation and large 
incomes in few and private hands. The concept 
of mixed economy has established an Indian 
economy in which the private sector is allowed 
to develop and expand, but its activities are 
essentially complementary to the rapidly 
growing public sector. This mixed economy 
shoulders the responsibility of a Socialistic 
Pattern of Society on which national interests 
mtial/ dipialil. 


Sustained progress towards social justice 
and elimination of poverty cannot be maintain¬ 
ed unless the economic system is made to 
grow. This economic system cannot grow 
unless it generates surpluses for further invest¬ 
ments. 

Power and Irrigation Systems which cons¬ 
titute the crucial elements for agricultural 
development, do not permit any room for 
workable ways of generating surpluses (This 
is the experience so far gained in India). The 
public sector has invested about Rs. 2,700 
crores in major irrigation projects by the end 
of 1973. Far from getting satisfactory returns, 
the State Governments are incurring huge 
losses on these investments. In fact, the losses 
on commercial irrigation inclusive of the irriga¬ 
tion effected by multipurpose river valley 
projects, have been increasing progressively 
from year to year. Tne tendency of these 
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losses in 1973 is estimated .to be more than 
Rs. 140 crores as against approximately Rs. 80 
erores in 1968*69. Learing apart the interest 
liability which is estimated to be around 
Rs. 130 crores for the year 1973 and cannot 
be forgotten, the total receipts from 'commer¬ 
cial irrigation are not sufficient even for 
meeting the working expenses. 

In the Fourth Five Year Plan, the efforts 
made by the State Governments to augment 
receipts through revision of irrigation rates, 
have been insigniBcant. The total additional 
revenue from such efforts were of the order 
of Rs, 2 crores in 1971. While demands for 
funds for the establishment of new irrigation 
works are rising every day, any efforts to 
increase irrigation rates are stoutly resisted. 
The only exception so far has been the sugar 
cane areas of Maharashtra, where the water 
rates 4 rc as high as Rs. 200 per acre, while in 
many Slates the water rales arc not even 
1/lOth of it. 

The tendency in power sector is also bad. 
Total investments in this sector on projects 
already constructed or under execution by the 
State Electricity Boards, by the end of 1970, 
is estimated to Rs. 4,700 crores. All the 
Electricity Boards are estimated to incur losses 
of about Rs. 36 crores in 1973. These losses 
arc showing an upward trend as compared with 
the year 1968-69 when the corresponding 
amount was only Rs. 10 crores. It may be 
recalled that the Venkatraman Committee 
suggested a target rate of return of 11% sper 
annum on the capita] block. This was to be 
achieved by the State Electricity Boards in 
suitable stages. The rate of return realised 
in 1973 would work out to only 3.3 per cent 
while in 1968 69 it was 4.1%. Most of the 
State £lec’.ricity Boards claim that the losses 
incurred by them are largely due to the exten¬ 
sion of electrification to rural areas. 
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These colossal losses of the State>managed 
irrigation and power systems are in the nature 
of bidden subsidies to the private beneficiaries 
of irrigation and power. It is to be noted that 
these hidden subsidies do not necessarily flow 
to the most needy. Besides these large impli¬ 
cit subsidies, a number of direct input subsidies 
are also passed on to the agricultural sector. 
Although the exact amounts of these subsidies 
are difficult to work out, yet the sums involved 
are not small. In a number of centrally 
sponsored schemes for crops such as cotton, 
jute and oil seeds, the quantum of subsidisation 
of inputs is about Rs. 7 crores per year. The 
extent of interest subsidy in the lending pro¬ 
gramme of Reserve Bank of India work out 
to an average annual level of approximately 
Rs. 10.5 crores. Over and above all this, the 
cost of subsidies on food grains that was borne 
by the central budget during the year 1973, is 
estimated to be around Rs. 120 crores. This 
amount threatens to become larger in the near 
future. 

These losses in irrigation, power and other 
programmes might be compensated for, if the 
revenues from direct taxes were to grow at 
steadily rising rates, where it could be advoca¬ 
ted that the private benefits of implicit subsi¬ 
disation of irrigation and power are fairly 
widespread in the community and the losses 
are not only covered by direct taxes but that 
these taxes have also the additional merit of 
falling on the shoulders of those who can bear 
their burden. 

In the absence of surpluses and gains in 
direct taxation for making further investments 
into the public sector, it becomes necessary to 
a large extent, to depend on indirect taxation 
and deficit financing. 

In order to grow fast, it is essential to make 
large investments in power, irrigation and a 
number of public sector industries. However, 
to finance these investments through indirect 
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taxes and deficit financing will turn out to be 
counter productive and socially dangerous. 
The inflationary effects will assume a suicidal 
proportion and harm the interests of the poor, 
the unemployed, the fixed income groups and 
the pensioners. The business people, the 
surplus producers, the professionals and 
Government set vants, are able to protect 
themselves against inflation in many ways. 

An outright inflationary development would 
seriously hamper the aim of eliminating 
poverty and also disturb the socio-political 
stability. 

For the healthy growth of India’s mixed 
economy, the following have to be practically 
planned and enforced. It is necessary to make 
sure that sufficient returns should materialise 


on the field of irrigation .and power projects ; 
the public sector enterprises of Central povern- 
ment are efficiently run to generate surpluses 
for the further growth of the public lector, 
raising the tax resources through direct taxation 
limiting the scope of indirect taxes to commo¬ 
dities which cater to the comforts of relatively 
rich people and finally maintaining a minimum 
dependence on foreign-aids. 
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FOUR MODERN POETS : POUND, ELIOT, YEATS AND TAGORE 


VISVANATH CHATTSRJEE 


In ‘How to Read’ Ezra Pound has 
described Great Literature as sinsply language 
charged with meaning to the utmost possible 
degree, and Pound, Eliot, Yeats and Tagore 
are all creators of great literature in this sense. 
All of them have not only made very import* 
ant contributions to literature themselves, 
but they were pioneers of new modes of 
poetry and had a large number of followers in 
contemporary young poets. So they are not 
only distinguished poets themselves but they 
are also “poet's poets”, especially Ezra Pound. 
Because at the moment Pound is regarded 
more important for the role he played as the 
founder of a new school of poetry, Imagism, 
and for his influence on other poets, parti¬ 
cularly T. S. Eliot, his younger friend amd 
admirer. T. S. Eliot and James Joyce are two 
of the most famous of Pound’s disciples. 
W. B. Yeats alto came under the spell of 
Pound’s poetry and there was a time when 
Yeats was regarded as an Imagist poet in spite 
of the fact that he never actually belonged to 
the Imagist group of Pound. Even in distant 
India, in his own quiet way, Rabindranath 
Tagore responded in his Bengali vrriting to 
the new note introduced in poetry by Eara 
Pound. Tagore discumed Pound’s poem ‘The 
Study in Aesthetics’, in an essay entitled 
‘Adhunik kavya’ (1932) included in his book 
Sahltyer Pathe. As a British poet and critic has 
recently pointed out, the influence of Ezra 


Pound and his theories can hardly be exagge¬ 
rated. Imagism itself might have produced 
few masterpieces, but it gradually afieefed the 
whole of poetic practice not only in America 
and Britain but also elsewhere. 

Ezra Pound and his associates propagated 
a new theory of poetry. They believed that 
poetry should present images (generally visual) 
rather than ideas or emotions. It should use 
common language rather than poetic diction 
and be concentrated rather than verbose, 
concrete rather than vague, objective rather 
than subjective, and in free verse rather than 
patterned verse. In the Poetry magazine for 
March 1913, Ezra Pound wrote on the policy 
of the Imagist poets under the title “A Few 
Don’ts by an Imagiste” in which he defined 
the ‘Image’ as ‘that which presents an intellec¬ 
tual and emotioned complex in an instant of 
time’. These are some of the “Don’ts” of 
Pound : 

‘Use no superfluous word, no adjective 
which does not reveal something. 

‘Go in fear of abstractions. 

‘Use either no ornament or good orna¬ 
ment. 

*Dont’ chop your stuff into separate lambs. 
Dot’t make each line stop dead at the end, 
and then begin every next line with a heave...’ 

Pound’s obvious indebtedness to Words¬ 
worth’s Preface to the ‘Lyrical Ballads’ does 
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not make his poetic theory in any way less 
influential. 

After coming to Europe in 1908 and 
publishing his first volume of poems, ‘A Lume 
Spento', in Italy, Pound settled in London. 
Here he not only became prominent in 
literary circles but himself was the central 
figure in a new literary group which included, 
among others, Richard Aldington and H, D. 
(Hilda Doolittle). Pound made a point of 
patronising avant-garde writers and artists like 
James Joyce, T. S. Eliot and Wyndham Lewis. 
He not only helped them in literary matters 
but also assisted them materially. T. S. Eliot 
could not be What he was had it not been fe^ 
the patronage so readily extended to him by 
Ezra Pound. 

It was after he had completed his graduate 
studies at Harvard and gone abroad for the 
second time that Eliot began his experiments 
with new techniques of writing under the 
direct influence of Ezra Pound. The first 
products of this influence, however, included 
in Eliot’s ‘Prufrock and Other Observations’, 
were nor of much literary value. The first of 
ihcje poems was ‘Morning at the Window’. 
It had some resemblance to Pound’s poem 
‘Lcs Millwin’, and Pound himself pointed that 
out. He wrote in a letter to Marianne Moore 
in 1918 that Eliot “first had his housemaids 

drooping like the boas in.‘Millwins’, and 

it was only after inquisition.that he 

decided, to the improvement of the line, to 
have them aprout.” Of the other poems 
written in 1915, which seem to be faintly 
reminiscent of Ezra Pound, mention may be 
made of ‘Fhe Boston Evening Transcript’, 
‘Aunt H e 1 e n’, ‘Cousin Nancy’, and 
‘Mr. Apollinax’. Another poem belonging to 
this phase of Eliot’s poetry is ‘The Death of 
Saint Narcissus’. This poem was submitted 
through Pound to^Poetry ,: A Magazine of Verse 
in August 1915, but, curiously enough, was 


withdrawn at the proof sheets stage. It is one 
of the least known of Eliot’s poems and is 
included in Eliot’s “Poems Written in Early 
Youth”, privately printed at Stockholm in 
1950. ‘The Death of Saint Narcissus’ seems 
to have been influenced by a number of 
Pound’s poems, especially ‘A Girl’ and ‘The 
Tree’. 

Though Pound was Eliot’s mentor in more 
senses than one, there seem to be a few other 
passages in Eliot’s poetry which bear such a 
direct impact of the poetry of Pound. These 
include a passage in Part II of ‘Burnt Norton* 
which seems to echo ‘The Age Demanded’ 
from Pound’s ‘Mauberley’ and a passage in 
Part V of ‘Little Gidding* which clearly echoes 
Pound’s ‘The Return’. As a matter of fact, in 
spite of all the admiration that Eliot had for 
Pound’s poetry (and this admiration was 
mutual), Eliot was never a member of the 
Imagiit group. His critical ideas, however, 
arc essentially those of Pound and other 
Imagists like T. E. Hulme and Arny Lowell. 
Like them, Eliot held an unromantic view of 
art. The poet’s function, according to this 
view, is not so much to communicate feelings 
or ideas as to use his feelings or ideas with a 
view to creating a new artistic order. Art, 
therefore, can never be primarily communica¬ 
tion. 

T. S. Elliot first visited Ezra Pound on 
22nd September, 1914. Pound wrote a letter 
to Harriet Monroe the same day and remarked 
that Eliot, he thought, had ‘some tense’. From 
the very beginning Pound took an interest 
in Eliot’s literary activities and was bis friend, 
philosopher and guide. Pound’s “close 
critical surveillance” continued until after 
1921, when Pound settled in Paris. It was 
Ezra Pound who, with J. G. Fletcher, made 
arrangements for the appearance of ‘Prufrock’ 
in the ‘Poetry* magazine in 1915 and Pound 
himself persuaded Harriet Monroe to publish 
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‘Prufrock’ in 1917. For this Eliot got eight 
guineas from Miss Monroe. 

T. S. Eliot has been described as Pound’s 
first supporter and disciple who hailed Pound 
as the master craftsman of contemporary 
poetry. It is indeed curious that Eliot would 
always praise Pound as a craftsman rather 
than strictly as a poet. Eliot had frankly 
confessed that what he was interested in was 
not what Pound had to say but the way he 
said it. Eliot wrote in 'The Dial’ for January 
1928: ‘What is curious is bis complete and 
isolated superiority as a master of verse form. 
No one living has practised it with more 
success’. In the famous preface to the selec¬ 
tion of Ezra Pound’s poetry that Eliot edited 
the same year, Eliot* remarked that one of 
Pound’s most indubitable claims to genuine 
originality was revivification of the Provencal 
and the early Italian poetry. A note of 
reserve is, however, traceable in Eliot’s 
criticism after the appearance of the first 
‘Cantos’. He could not be as enthusiastic 
about them as he war about ‘Hugh Selwyn 
Maubcrlcy’ though he did not go so far as to 
say that the ‘Cantos’ were a failure as did 
F. R. Leavis. The enthusiasm which Pound 
and Eliot had felt for eacn other gradually 
waned but it did not ebb out. After the 
death of T. S. Eliot, when Ezra Pound was 
requested to contribute a note on him to a 
commemoration volume, this is what he 
wrote: 

“His was the true Dantescan voice—not 
honoured enough, and deserving more than 


I ever gave him.Am I to write ‘about* the 

poet Thomas Stearns Eliot ? or my friend 
‘the Possum’ ? Let him rest in peace. I can 
only repeat, but with the urgency of 50 years 
ago READ HIM.’’ 

Yeats also was an intimate friend of Pound. 
Pound would often frequent Yeats’s rooms at 
Woburn Buildings, the same rooms which 
received Rabindranath Tagore so hospitably 
and cordially, and where Tagore received 
‘intimate Instruction’. Yeats’s ‘Mondays’ 
were ‘attractive gatherings’, often enlivened 
by the presence of Ezra Pound. By 1912 
Pound and Yeats were close friends and 
settled together at Stone Cottage for the 
autumn. They spent the two following 
winters together at the same place. Pound 
would often read aloud to Yeats when his 
vision was weak, and taught him to fence. 

Tlic poems that V'cats wrote during the 
period were especially irlluenced by Pound. 
We know it from Mrs. Yeats’s testimony that 
Pound’s effect upon Yeats’s poetry was to 
make it harsher and more outspoken, an 
example, Professor Norman jeffares cites the 
case of ‘The Scholars’, which was originally 
written, under Pou’td’s influence, in 1915 in a 
harsher vein than the final version. It was 
toned down when Pound was not there to 
protest. A bitter note can be discerned in the 
strange quality of some poems which Yeats 
wrote at the time, especially ‘The Three 
Beggars’, ‘The Three Hermits’, ‘Running to 
Paradise’ and ‘The Hour before Dawn’. 
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"'riicsc are written in a style which seems 
Yeats’s imitation of Synge, aided perhaps by 
the influence of Eira Pound’s vitality and 
mockery.” Later on, however, ^’eats, like 
the later Eliot, was less enthusiastic about the 
poetry of Pound. As he wrote in his intro¬ 
duction to the ‘Oxford Book of Modern 
Verse’ in 1936 : “When I consider his work 
as a whole I And more style than form : at 
monients more style, more deliberate nobility 
.-md the means to convey it than in any 
contemporary poet known to me, but it is 
consistently interrupted, broken, twisted into 
nothing by its direct opposite, nervous 
obsession, nightmare, stammering confusion,..” 

Pound, like Yeats, took a good deal of 
interest in Rabindranath Tagore and his 
poetry before he was awarded the much- 
coveted Nobel pri/.e for literature in 1913. 

The award, however, made all the 


difference. It might have aroused a latent 
sense of jealousy in both the western poets 
because a gradual cooling off in the wsurmth 
of their feelings for Tagore became palpable. 
In 1912, when the December issue of the 
‘Poetry’ magazine carried prose translations of 
six of Tagore’s poems, it was Ezra Pound who, 
in a note entitled ‘Tagore’s Poems’ running 
into a couple of pages, enthusiastically intro¬ 
duced Tagore to the readers of the west. In 
this essay he described Tagore not only as a 
great lyric poet but also as a great composer. 
He also pointed out most eloquently the 
significance of the serene note of Tagore’s 
spiritual poetry in a mechanized age torn by 
sick, hurried and divided aims. This enthu¬ 
siasm, however, was short-lived. Ezra Pound, 
like W. B. Veats, gradually detached himself 
from Tagore and his poetry. 



Current Affairs 


Mra. Bandaranaike 

Ravana, the ten headed demon king of 
“golden Lanka'*, now known as Sri Lanka, 
abducted Sita, the consort of Ramchandra 
and carried her away to his island kingdom 
which was then peopled and ruled by 
Rakshashas or demons. Ramchandra invaded 
Lanka with an army of monkies who built a 
bridge across the Pak Strait in order to 
establish military 'communication between 
India and Lanka, There was great carnage 
during the battle that ensued between the 
tremendous monkey army led by Ramchandra 
and his brother Lakshman i^nd the forces 
deployed by Ravana. Hanuman, Sugrib, Nal, 
Nil and Angad were some of the non-human 
leaders of Ramchandra's army, who played a 
significant role in the battle. Eventually 
Ravana was defeated and killed and 
Bibhishana, brother of Ravana, was enthroned 
at Lanka while Ramchandra returned home 
with Sita and Lakshman. 

Never since this epic battle had Lanka 
witnessed such slaughter of the local inhabi¬ 
tants of Lanka as was seen during the Che 
Guevarist or Peoples' Liberation Front (also 
known as JVP) rising in April 1971 when the 
“rebels" allegedly attacked 75 police stations 
in Lanka. In retaliation the government 
forces killed, injured and arrested thousands 
of persons who, in their opinion were involved 
in the rising. According to Rene Dumont 
quoted in the New Statesman, he saw "corpses 
floating down th« river which Hows through 
the North of the Capital, on 13 April, watehed 
by hundreds of unmoving people. The police 
who had killed them, let them float down 
with the current in order to terrorise the 
populatioit. The number of those massacred 


has been estimated, by some, at about 
SOOOO." Mrs. Bandaranaike’s strongest 
opponents were the Singhalese youth led bv 
Rohan Wijeweera, a former student of the 
Lumumba University of Moscow. He was 
expelled from that University for his Maoist 
views. Wijeweera recruited numerous 
followers from the villages of Sri Lanka and 
large numbers joined his party eagerly as they 
ail felt that Mrs. Bandaranaike waved the 
banner of socialism in order to dupe the 
people of Sri Lanka. There were at this time 
nearly a million unemployed in Sri Lanka, 
which had a population of 12 mil-ion. 
Mrs. Bandaranaike*8 pre-election promises were 
all unfulfilled. The country was going deeper 
into indebtedness and the people were 
increasingly* feeling the impact of foreign 
borrowings. The JVP (the People's Liberation 
Front) wanted to capture power through force 
and they allegedly attacked a large number of 
police stations. 

The New Statesman sums up the story of 
this rebellion in the following manner. "Two 
months later the ‘insurrection* was brought 
to a bloody end, with the help of £730000 
worth of arms supplied by the British govern¬ 
ment, among others. Tn the following year, 
the Sri Lanka government passed the notorious 
Criminal Justice Commissions Act, in order to 
deal with the many thousands young people 
still in prison for their alleged part in the 
uprising. The Commission is trying the 
suspects in batches, and the first batch of 41 
should soon be receiving sentence, two years 
after the beginning of the trial. 

"The provisions of the Criminal Justice 
Commissions Act have been giving considera¬ 
ble cause for alarm to iuternational observers 
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at the trials..a representative of the 

International Federation of, Human Rights 
visited the trials and reported on the injustices 
embodied in the law setting up the Commi¬ 
ssion. "fhc most disturbing innovation in the 
law is that confessions are now admissible 
evidence in court.torture is not un¬ 

common means of obtaining a ‘confession’ 

which may later be tised in court.There is 

no jury, but the suspects are tried by judges, 
hand picked by the government and often 
political appointees. Suspects can even be 
tried in their absence. All noimat rules of 
evidence have been suspended, rights of cross- 
examination etc. and hearsay evidence has 
been made admissible. The Commission can 
sit in private and llius exclude the press and 
public from attending the hearings. It can 
.acquit those it judges innocent, but has no 
power to release them from detention, as this 
power rests with the Ministry of Justice.” 

The trial by batches will go on, no doubt 
for years, and then many of the 2000 under¬ 
trials will get long prison sentences. One 
eminent British observer, who went to see 
things at first hand was told to leave. He 
described Sri Lanka as a “vast prison camp 
with 12i million inmates”. Since then three 
ye, 3 rs have passed but the conditions have not 
changed. 

iDdia^lsrael Relations 

That India does not recognise Israel as a 
rightfully established state of Wc.it Asia is a 
question of international relations which is 
not very well understood even by fairly well 
informed persons. India’s noD'acceptance of 
the theory of creating a national home of the 
Jews is nothing new. Pandit Nehru and 
Mahatma Gandhi had great sympathy for the 
Jews who had been opressed and persecuted 
in almost all countries of Europe where they 
had gone in search of a home ; but the Indian 
leaders could not accept the policy of ousting 


Arabs from thdr homes in order to house the 
Jews. The following extract from “Midstream** 
a monthly Jewish review, would show what 
Nehru and Gandhi thought about creating a 
Jewish state in Arabia. 

“In the eyes of the Indian leaders, the 
Zionist case was fatally flawed by the existence 
in Palestine of an Arab community, which 
made up a majority of the population, that 
regarded Palestine as their land. Nehru, in 
commenting on the Balfour Declaration, had 
this in mind when he observed : * “But there 
is one little drawback, one not unimportant 
fact seems to have been overlooked. Palestine 
was not a wilderness, or an empty, uninhabit¬ 
ed place. It was already somebody else’s 
home.” This was a theme that the Arahs 
assiduously cultivated and which had wide 
currency among Indian political leaders whose 
lack of knowledge concerning the importance 
of Palestine to the Jews made them easy to the 
' argument that the Zionists were trespassers on 
a land that did not belong to them, and whose 
claim lo it originated with the Balfour 
Declaration. 

The viewpoint that Palestine “bclanged” 
to the Arabs was often expressed by Gandhi 
and Nehru, though they never clearly stated 
how title to the land had passed to them. 
Writing in his magazine Harijan on November 
26, 1938, Gandhi addressed himself to this issue 
of who were the rightful owners of Palestine. 
After expressing great aflecdon for the Jews, 
and a deep concern .over the suffering they 
had experienced (“They have been the un¬ 
touchables of Christianity*’), the Mahatma 
sternly declared : 

‘But my sympathy does not blind me to the 
repuirements of justice. The cry for a 
national home for the Jews does not make 
much appeal to me. The sanction for it is 
sought in the Bible and the tenacity with 
which the Jews have hankered after return to 
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Palestine. Why should they not, like other 
people of the earth, make that country their 
home, where they are born and where they 
earn their livelthood ? 

Palestine belongs to the Arabs in the same 
sense that England belongs to the English or 
France to the French. It is wrong and 
inhuman to impose the Jews on the Arabs. 
What is going on in Palestine today cannot be 
justified by any moral code of conduct. The 
mandates have no sanction but that of the last 
war. Surely it would be a crime against 
humanity to reduce the proud Arabs so that 
Palestine could be restored to Jews partly or 
wholly, as their national home. 

The nobler cause would be to insist on a 
just treatment of the JcWs, wherever they arc 
born and bred. The Jews boro In France are 
I'^ench in precisely the same sense thtt 
Christians born in France are French. If 
the Jews have^no home but Palestine, will they 
relish the idea of being forced to leave the 
other parts of the world in which they have 
settled ? Or do tney want a double home 
where they can remain at will ? This cry for 
the national home affords a colorable justifica¬ 
tion for the German expulsion of the Jews. 

These arguments were convincing enough, 
and, had the powers listened to sense, they 
might have arranged to create Jewish settle¬ 
ments in selected places, rather than a fully 
functioning state with a self contained 
economy, political organisation, army, navy 
and air force etc. etc. A national home for 
the Jews did not really mean a national state. 
Arabia is a large country with a small popula¬ 
tion, and the Arabs are a poor people. 
Jewish settlements could have been arranged 
in areas purchased from the Arabs without 
any question of evicting' Arab families for 
setting up exclusive territorial areas for Jewish 
occupation. The powers no doubt had other 
ideas than just settling Jews in new homes. 


The creation of a powerful state peopled by 
Euro-American Jews, with industries, 
commerce and well equipped military forces 
would have served the purposes of power 
politics as distinguished .from Zionist ideas ; 
and the Balfour Declaration aimed at that 
rather than granting protection to the victims Of 
anti-semetism. 

But once the Jewish state of Israel came 
into existence Jews from all parts of the world 
streamed into it and many of the people of 
that state were born and brought up there. 
Others went there with their parents and are 
now near middle aged men and women. They 
have built their homes there, and have 
married and hud their own children. It‘ 
would be highly objectionable and unjust to 
ask' these people to dissolve their establish¬ 
ments and to hand back their farms, ateliers, 
schools, colleges, hospitals, clinics and other 
places of work and production to the Arabs 
who may or may not be able to take over and 
manage all that in a gainful manner. The 
idea that Israel can now be dissolved on 
grounds which were held reasonable forty 
years ago by Gandhiji or Pandit Nehru, 
cannot be called practical politics at this tti^e. 
Israel has come to stay and should be allowed 
to stay in a manner that will satisfy all current 
demands ot reason. The Indian government 
too should reorientate themselves on these 
matters by taking into account facts which 
have emerged since the days of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Will Coking Coal be Imported ? 

Steel Authority of India Limited (SAIL) is 
reportedly to move in full vigour exploring 
ways and means for import of coking coal for 
keeping the steel plants going. SAIL 
reportedly feels that there is no other alter¬ 
native but trying for coking coal imports 
from other countries as the easiest way to 
meet the increasing demand of steel produo- 
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tion. If the SAIL ii thinking on that line it is 
a bad one and if coking coal import takes 
actual shape and coal is imported, it will be 
still worse. There is no dearth of coal,— 
coking or non*coking,-^in the country. Of 
the total of about ninety thousand million 
of tonnes coal reserves in India, coking coal 
reserve is about thirteen thousand million 
tonnes and there should be no justification, for 
any reason whatsoever, to import coking coal 
from other countries. This apart, cost per 
tonne of imported coal will be so high that 
under the present price structure of steel, it 
will not be possible to maintain the viability 
of the country’s steel plants, most of which 
are already in the red and there will be no 
other alternative but increasing steel price 
which means chain repercussions in the 
country’s economy. It is also reportedly 
argued that there is low coal stocks in the 
steel plants but, is there any guarantee that 
requisite stocks can be maintained even if 
coking coal is imported ? There is every doubt 
about it. 


What is the sense In ^proposing, or for that 
matter suggesting by SAIL for coking coal 
import is not understandable when massive 
investment to the tune of Rs. 360 crores has 
been made for restructuring and modernisa¬ 
tion of nationalised coal sector for increasing 
coal production. India was once exporter of 
coal; now, if India having abundant coal 
deposits, import coal from other countries 
will purchase for herself a bad name and the 
people of India will think the deal as of 
political expediency ; — not of necessity. When 
massive investment on coking coal is being 
envisaged, why should our own resources not 
be exploited to meet the rising demand of our 
steel plants ? We should not expose ourselves 
to be the laughing stock before the other 
nations by importing coking coal. It will 
drain away foreign exchange too, which can 
be spent otherwise to develop our mines. It 

will be a suicidal,policy if, instead of depend¬ 
ing on our own coal resources, we import 
coking coal from other countries. 



WANTED-REFORMS IN EXAMINATION SYSTEM 

SHYAM M. ASNANI 


Sttccessive education commissions and 
committees have emphasized the need for 
examination reform and suggested specific 
measures towards this end. The University 
Education Commission, recognising the 
chronic nature and magnitude of the problem, 
went so far as to say : “We arc convinced 
that if we are to suggest any single reform in 
the University Education, it should be that of 
the examinations. “The Secondary Education 
Commission of 1952 expressed the view that 
“all circumstances dbnspire today to put an 
undue and unnatural emphasis on examina¬ 
tion!, specially the external examinations, and 
they have come to exercise a restricting 
influence over the entire field of Indian 
educati :in to such an extent as almost nullify 
its real purpose.” 

Yet nothing concrete has been done so far 
to rescue the erratic and unreliable system 
from the traditional jeer except the introduc¬ 
tion of open-book examinations in some 
universities, resulting in mass-copying and 
general ridicule leading to the ultimate with¬ 
drawal of the step. The result is that our 
examinations continue to be devoid of either 
any critical thinking or creative ability. The 
only unifying link between the teacher, the 
taught and the subject is the “guesspaper”, or 
“expected questions”, or “five minutes before 
the examinations” series, which stunt the 
growth of the so-called recipients of education. 

Recently a question paper on Statistics was 
set by a Mathematics teacher who had never 
taught the subject in his entire career. The 
question papers set by those who had *once* 
taught the subject and are at present working 
either in the Ministry of Education, or a 


university ofilce, or are on deputation to the 
Directorate of Education, or elsewhere sound 
more comic and ludicrous. As early as 1948, 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan heading the Education 
Commission, observed: “Examinations, as 
they have been functioning, have been 
recognised as one of the worst features of 
Indian Education.” Despite these alarming 
evaluations their pernicious domination over 
the whole system of education, the quality of 
questions asked in our examinations, has 
further deteriorated. 

The system of *grace-marks* has not yet 
been abolished despite a universal agreement 
of almost every educationist that it is an evil. 
It is one of the wonders of the Indian educa^ 
tional system that a student 'passing in certiun 
subjects and failing in one or two is considered 
to have ‘failed*. By this alone the examina¬ 
tion system in our universities stands 
condemned. 

Apart from the academic aspect of the 
question, examinations have three important 
functions to perform. Firstly—the assessment 
made by universities, of the performance of 
students indicates to the world outside,-— 
including employment sigencies, their compe¬ 
tence, worth and attainments. Secondly, it is 
a measurement of the development of the 
student himself as a result of the educational' 
process through which he has passed in the 
university. Thirdly, it indicates to other 
universities and professional institutions the 
suitability or otherwise of the student for 
entrance and instruction in difierent areas of ; 
study and training. All these, no doubt, 
require on the part of the universities aA' 
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appreciation of the crucial importance of the 
role of examinations and the need to conduct 
them with the utmost sense of responsibility, 
care and competence. Unless this is done, an 
incorrect picture will be presented of the 
student to the outside world, to himself and 
to other educational institutions. If these 
facts are fully borne in mind by the universi¬ 
ties, many of the Haws and drawbacks that now 
characterize the examination system would be 
rectified and steps taken to defend it against 
them. But a flagrant violation of these basic 
principles largely account for the debasement 
of Examinations in our country. 

Most of the students that go to colleges and 
universities are least interested in acquiring 
the ability to think and act independently and 
want to be ‘spoon-fed* so that they might pass 
their examinations with minimum mental 
e/Tort. Bazar notes, carrying superficial 
knowledge between their cheap covers, become 
their main-stay. 

Recourse to unethical practices in passing 
examinations has now assumed frightening 
proportions in many universities. Corruption, 
which is so dangerous as the disease of the 
soul, is regarded as part of the natural order of 
things. At one university-centre, answers 
were broadcast to students taking their 
examinations. Mass-copying has become a 
hardy annual recurrence in many universities. 
Before entering the examination-halls, 
candidates equip themselves with lethal 
weapons to coerce the supervisors to overlook 
their copying. At one centre many candidates 
were caught cheating. The news agency 
reported that “the administration appeared to 
be reluctant to handle the situation firmly as 
sons of some prominent citizens were said to be 
involved in these malpractices.” At another 
centre, recently, the examinations were 
disturbed by rowdies, who threw brickbats, 
climbed walls and tried to dictate answers. 
Invigilators were intimidated and even 


assaulted. At still another centre, a harassed 
but determined superintendent, in a bid to 
discourage cheating, insisted that students 
should sit only in their underwears to answer 
their papers, little realizing that there were 
women candidates as well. These shameful 
happenings are bad enough, but worse still is 
the stabbing and killing of an invigilator who 
caught a student redhanded. In U. P, about 
4000 cases of the use of ‘unfair means* are 
detected every year. But the responsible man 
like the Education Minister, while deploring 
'this, once pointed out, that considering the 
four hundred thousand students taking the 
examinations^ the proportion of such cases can 
not be considered to be large and significant. 
Our examinations, tl.us, instead of bringing 

out the best in students, seem to bring out the 
worst. 

What then is the remedy ? The most 
obvious one is to confine admissions to colleges 
to students who are genuinely eager to pursue 
higher studies and have the ability and aptitude 
to cope -with them. Such serious students, 
who are more amenable to discipline and less 
prone to serious mischief, will be willing to 
co-operate with the authorities not only in 
maintaining standards but also in raising them. 
Since they are eager to accept new challenges to 
their intellect and have capacity and diligence, 
they would disdain to stoop to such low 
practices. Under such favourable conditions, 
when the scope for the development of genuine 
scholarship and knowledge widens, the task of 
reforming education becomes relatively simple. 

Apart from the suggestions as enumerated in 
the Plan of Action and endorsed by the 
U. G. G.—such as decentralizing of examina¬ 
tions, having Questions Banks, scripts to be 
examined by the teachers concerned, award of 
grades, and subjecting the award of grades to 
sample-checking by the university-authorities, 
formation of a Central Testing Organisation 
on the national level i what is required 
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urgently, are reliable and rational tests, proper 
pedagogical assessment at the internal level, 
and proper and scientific measurements at the 
external examinations. It is the mind that 
should rule matter in the examinations, only 
^ then will some semblance of reform be said to 
have been made in our age old defective 
system. 

The aim should be to remove the sources 
of error in the present pattern rather than to 
replace it by another which may prove to be 
equally faulty and unsatisfactory. There 
should, in fact, be a combination of different 
methods of evaluation as well as the objective 
and written types of examinations. 

Universities should also arrange convenient 
spacing of examinations. The system of hold* 
ing a final comprehensive examination has 
become out* dated in view of the rapidly 
growing content of knowledge which has 
considerably increased the burden on the 
student. 

The question papers set at University 
examinations have a number of defects such as 


ii> 

poor*8ampling of content, ambiguity and lade 
of standard answers. Paper-setters do not 
devote sufiicient time to the framing of 
questions. Every paper should be related to 
such educational objectives as call for know¬ 
ledge, comprehension, application, raalyiis* 
synthesis and evaluation. It should also 
define the direction and scope of the answers 
desired, The paper*8etters should prepare a 
tentative outline of answers to ensure unifor¬ 
mity in evaluation. 

Marks in dififerent subjects should be 
scaled to a common mean and standard 
deviation fixied before they are computed. 

Earnest attempts should be made by 
universities to reduce the time consumed 
examinations. Use may be made of mechanical 
aids for purposes of tabulation and analysis of 
marks to save time. Universities must lay 
down clearly the maximum number of answer- 
books that a teacher may examine during the 
year, either from his own university or from 
outside. 



DILEMMA OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


KALYAN RAY 


Primary education ha«‘ been given the 
highest priority in the Fifth Plan and unplan- 
nned expansion of higher education has been 
sought to be stopped. The brake on the 
expansion of higher education has naturally 
produced its critics, who regard such a step 
as a retrograde one. Consolidation and stabi¬ 
lisation of higher education .are the avowed 
objectives of the Fifth Plan. The pressure on 
the employment front of the'college educated, 
has obviously a lot to do with this re-thinking. 
Capacity of the economy to absorb the college- 
educated has already been exhausted several 
times over. A re-orientation of the higher 
education policy is thus overdue. It remains, 
however, to be seen, whether Government will 
be able to withstand the pressure for expansion 
of higher education, emanating from power¬ 
ful lobbies of the urban educated, organised 
in various groups. 

In a socialistic pattern of society, which is 
one of the main objectives of Planning, educa¬ 
tion cannot be organised in a non-socialistic 
pattern. This will vitiate the socialistic pattern 
of society. Theoretically equal opportunity 
is available to every body to pursue higher 
education. But such opportunity is severely 
limited by initial economic condition, amongst 
other factors. Due to the initial economic 
condition, a large section does'not get even a 
fair trial for pursuing higher education. 

Free and compulsory primary educatioo 


may be a solution to the problem to some 
extent. Only children, who do well in the 
primary classes will be allowed to pursue 
studies in the secondary school. After secon¬ 
dary school, there will be a further sifting and 
only those successful in the secondary examina¬ 
tion will be allowed to prosecute higher 
studies at the college level. The job compe¬ 
tence of the individual is determined by his 
standing at the college examination. This is 
the system through which we get our present 
talents. 

Excellence is the aim of higher education 
and this can be achieved by the elimination 
of the unfit at different levels. At present this 
may not be possible, because those having 
sufficient economic power will be able to go 
in for higher education, either by influence or 
by private teaching arrangements. Socialisa¬ 
tion of education, to some, may mean having 
an educational'system, in which the economic 
power of the parents of the students is complex 
tely absent. This may lead to some improve¬ 
ment in the present pattern of higher educa¬ 
tion. But the main problem vdll remain 
untouched. Higher education has only become 
a means of attaining greater economic power. 

Our belief in the higher education nmehi- 
nery is simplistic to the point of naivete. We 
believe that a person who passes a four year 
period in im Engineering college or a Medical 
college makes an excellent engineer or a 
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doctor. The erase for a univenity itamp 
borders on madness. It is surprising, how four 
years make a basic change in an individual and 
his value in the employment market. Under 
thr present arrangement, the course has been 
further shortened due to strikes, closures, etc. 

Institutional education has made higher 
education available to all those who are able 
to pass through the check screens of our 
educational factories. The universities have 
become the sacred temples of to>day. They 
are in fact a carry«over from the religious 
institutions. Oxford and Cambridge, which 
are the models on which our universities are 
based, were ecclesiastical institutions to start 
with. Unless higher education is rationalised, 
chances are that the majority of our citizens, 
who are debarred from the institutions, will 
become the equivalent of untouchables. Such 
a situation where majority of our citizens run 
a risk of being considered untouchables, at the 
institutions maintained solely through their 
labour, needs to be avoided. 

It may be argued that in a society devoted 
to the pursuit of excellence, this can be done 
only by a process of gradual elimination. Now, 
even if such excellence is considered best for 
society, this can be done in a less painful 
manner. In a democratic society, excellence 
for the few should not be achieved at the cost 
of the many. Disappointments of rejection 
by the system can turn a person bitter against 
the entire society. The problem assumes a 
tremendous dimension, when the rejects are 
many who do not take their rejections in the 
spirit of submission and humility as was expec¬ 
ted by the present system of education. Can’ 
the society afford to turn so many of its youths 
bitter ^ A democratic society cannot aflford 
to produce a genius over the broken careers 
of so many of its youths. The neglected majo¬ 
rity has been treated contemptuously or at 
best been taken for granted too long. The 


pent up frustrations of these youths have posed 
a major problem to society at present. 

The present method of education assumes 
development of full potentiality in an indivi¬ 
dual at an early age. The fuU potentiality of 
an individual may not develop before he 
reaches his teens or even in his early teens. 
It may develop at a later stage. Moreover, 
finding out the real potential of an individual 
is a difficult and exacting task and the present 
method of selection may not be able to do full 
justice to it. There are also cases of late 
development of potentialities and such persons 
may find themselves rejects. Persons with 
great potentialities of mind in their childhood, 
in many cases show a marked atrophy of their 
talents before they reach middle age. By that 
time* their position in the hierarchical ladder 
is secure and they cannot be eliminated. Thus 
the continuity of talent is also not ensured by 
the present method of education. However, 
the greatest drawback of the present system of 
edueation, is, rejecting a large body of the 
youth and condemning them to the lesser jobs 
for their entire life. These rejects are either 
disgruntled or lose faith in themselves .du* to 
their rejection ; neither of which is conducive 
to efficiency, which is as much required in the 
lesser jobs as in the higher. 

It is necessary that there should be a com¬ 
plete re> orientation in the present system of 
education, for the very survival of society 
itself. There has so far been no assessment 
of the tremendous social cost involved in this 
educational system. It will be a tremendous 
task to calculate the cost we are paying for 
such a system, though there can be no doubt, 
that we are paying heavily for such a system. 

The idea that leaders in different spheres 
can be produced only through institutional 
education, peeda some shaking up. In our 
craze for institutional educatio.-), we have 
forgotten that life itself is a great educator uidL 
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the greatest school is the school of life. There 
are examples, at home and abroad, of leaders 
coming out of this school, although the present 
system has more or ,less barred such tvpe of 
men from reaching the top. Great leaders 
like Akbar and Shivaji were not the products 
of institutional education. The classic case in 
recent timet is from the Indo China War and 
subsequent Vietnam War. General V. Nguyen 
Giap, who learnt his art of warfare in the 
bushes of Vietnam, was pitted against generals 
with all the advantages of education at the 
best military academies in France and the 
U.S.A. The superiority of the stategy and 
tactics achieved by General Giap in lndo> 
China and Vietnam wars, probably shows that 
it ii more advantageous to learn an art at the 
field itself, rather than under simulated condi¬ 
tions in an institution. The obituary of the 
deceased New Zealand Prime Minister, 
Norman Kirk, which gave his brief life sketch 
showed that he had little institutional educa¬ 
tion and later in life qualiSed himself as an 
Engineer through a correspondence course. 
The list of such persons, who without the 
advantage of institutional education have 
attained the highest in leadership, will be a 
study in itself. Moreover, we can confine 
ourselves to only those who have achieved 
national or international eminence. 

The list of persons with first class institu¬ 
tional background who have achieved success 
in their chosen fields, will surely outnumber 
the list of those, who have achieved the same 
success, without the necessary institutional 
educational background. The main point is 
not which list is longer, but that those without 
the advantage of institutional training could 
reach the top. This, in spite of the strong in¬ 
built bias against those without a complete 
educational background. The bias has been 
strengthened by our belief in the English 
system of education, as exported to India 


during the, hey-days of colonial rule. Our 
belief in this imported system of education, 
like our belief in anything foreign, was borde¬ 
ring on idolatry. People thought nothing of 
foregoing their everything, for giving their 
children college education. Liberal endow¬ 
ments and donations were made by the rich 
to the universities and the colleges, in the same 
spirit, as donations were made to religious 
institutions. 

We inherited this system of education 
which was well suited to a colonial pattern 
of society and expanded it manifold, with 
various additions made by us. The g^lf 
between those institutionally educated and 
those without such education widened. The 
latter were expected to do all the work and 
the former to supervise. When the number 
of persons in the supervisory category is limi¬ 
ted, there is no problem. But the problem 
starts when the number becomes too large. 
A system of training designed to train up 
persons for supervision, 'without at the same 
time training up sufiicient number of workers, 
needs considerable change in a democratic 
society. 

Higher education in Greece was founded 
on the system of slavery. A rational explana¬ 
tion of the role of slavery in Greek civilisation 
had been provided by Aristotle. Although 
slavery had been abolished legally at different 
times in history, it had continued in various 
disguised forms like serfs and other types of 
under-privileged till recently. The pursuit of 
learning by the leisured class has been made 
possible by a supporting number oflabourers— 
agricultural and industrial. In feudal, semi- 
feudal or colonial times, there was no problem, 
as there were either serfs or the population 
in the colonies to support such a social set-up. 
The problem has occurred, when with increa¬ 
sing democratisation and socialisation, the 
other class has become restive. 
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Under democracf and cocialitait this system 
of education has obvious drawbacks and is 
self-contradictory. A democratic pattern of 
education needs to put greater emphasis on 
training of the people, who will have to keep 
the country going agriculturally and indus¬ 
trially. An island of university educated 
amidst an ocean of illiterates is not a very 
useful arrangement under democracy and 
socialism. This would create social tensions 
and in the process paralyse the economy. The 
distrust between labour and management and 
consequential disruption of the economy is 
part of the price we are paying for opting for 
this system, without making any modification. 
The social cost has been too high and we 
cannot continue paying it indefinitely. Sotia<^ 
lisation has also to be attempted in the educa¬ 
tional field and this would mean a basic 
change in the present system. 

The situation has not been happy even in 
the island of university education. Continuous 


disturbances in the various college and univer¬ 
sity campuses, bleak future before those passing 
through the educational mill due to shrinking 
employment opportunities, indicate that 
university education has not gone well even 
with those who have been priviledged to avail 
themselves of it. The situations in the campu¬ 
ses of the educational institutions have been 
posing serious threats to law and order and to 
society as a whole. Disgruntled political 
elements have been able to take advantage of 
the situation and exploit it. The college and 
university education has failed to give a 
purpose in life to the thousands of young men 
and women herded together in the colleges 
and universities. The youths are up against 
the system in which they have been unable to 
iiud a meaning. 

A mass base for education therefore needs 
to be built up to support a higher educational 
system. Unless the base is really strengthened, 
higher education is really meaningless and will 
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remain an island, without continuous interac* 
tion between the highlf educated and the rest. 
There should be a continuous flow of know¬ 
ledge from the educated to the rest of the 
society and a reverse flow of problems. This 
is only possible with a mass base for education. 

The basic education should go beyond the 
3 R's, in that it should be able to inculcate a 
genuine keenness for knowledge, so that a 
person can go in for higher education even at 
a later stage in his life. Thought-provoking 
text books, which stimulate thinking, instead 
of imparting knowledge of irrelevant facts, 
need to be produced. Stimulating and acti¬ 
vating the thinking process should be the main 
purpose of education. Merely imparting 
knowledge of standard facts cannot produce 
educated persons. It can produce only persons 
with minds atrophied with an over-dose of 
iacts. The emphasis should be on the develop¬ 
ment of the thinking process and not on the 
doling out of standard information for mass 
production of robot minds. 

Once the primary or basic educational 
system is able to activate the thinking process, 
the main purpose of education is served. The 
next stage of education should lay emphasis on 
primarily creating a chain of libraries, so that 
there is ample opportunity for those with 
inclination for higher education to pursue the 
same independently, along with their vocation. 
It is necessary that the majority of our young 
people is available for actual work during the 
most creative period of their life, instead of 


being herded together in institutions. At the 
same time those with a real taste for know¬ 
ledge should be able to enrich their minds by 
reading in the libraries during their spare 
time. For this purpose, a well organised 

system of lending and reading libraries should 
be worked out. 

Education should be a continuous process, 
instead of being a phase during the life time 
of an individual. The present pattern of 
compartmentalising an individual's life into 
educational phase and working phase, suffers 
from the serious drawback of withholding from 
the work force, the great flow of energy of 
the youth. If this energy is properly utilised, 
it will work wonders in economic and other 
fields. After all it should be realised that it 
is on the quality of persons in the farm and 
factories that a nation is built and not on the 
qualities of a few managers. The pride and 
pleasure of work in the common man needs to 
be built up and the educational system should 
be designed accordingly. A democratic system 
of education cannot afford to create an exclu¬ 
sive elite class. 

There should be opportunities at a later 
stage in life for those having inclination and 
those who have been able to prepare them¬ 
selves through the libraries or through other 
individual efforts, for pursuing higher educa¬ 
tion. Liberal provisions should be made for 
correspondence courses and other forms oi 
self-teaching methods and those who are able 
to qualify themselves through ^uch methods 
should be given due recognition. 
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loud ip<^akers from adjouning houaea. 
Invigilators were powerless against them. The 
Universities were also under the control of 
political parties. 

The situation is now such that education, 
excepting for a few very serious minded 
studious persons, who stay away from politics 
and the side issues of political work, is a 
great make believe. With a sprinkling of hard 
working students there are many who neglect 
their studiesj but pass their examinations by 
adopting unfair means. Experts devote them¬ 
selves to develop the technique of passing 
examinations without att^ding any lectures, 


studying any books or doing any intellectual 
work. This type of student life is more 
blatant and clearly noticeable in the big cities 
and centres of political activity. Where 
politics do not exist in force, student life is less 
of a mere appearance. So that in the remote 
corners of India, there are some genuinely 
studious boys and girls who take their studies 
seriously and keep the lamp of learning 
luminously burning. To bring education 
back to its original position {one will have to 
induce students to stay away from party 
politics as well as induce the party leaders to 
leave the students alone. If the students are 
not drawn into politics [they will soon revert 
to their studentlike ways. 




THE SEPARATION OF THE JUDICIARY FROM THE EXECUTIVE 
AND THE NEW CRIMINAL PROCEDURE CODE 


RAMASHRAVA sinha 


A civilised society requires a satisfactory 
and workable mechanism of settling disputes 
which are inevitable to arise among individuals 
or individuals and the government. Under 
governmental process the judiciary is one such 
regularised and legal mechanism. Judicial 
process, in fact, is an important corrective 
against abuse of powers either by the indivi* 
duals or by any agency of government or both 
and as such it is a sine que non of individual 
liberty. 

II 

In view of this nature ol the judiciary it is 
essential that it should function in an inde¬ 
pendent and impartial manner. I'or this it 
is universaUy accepted, in spite of Bacon’s 
dictum that '‘the judges are lions, but yet lions 
under the throne”, that it should be separate 
from the executive. Since Locke and Montes¬ 
quieu it has been admitted that the accumu¬ 
lation of all governn^cntal powers in the same 
hands is dangerous to individual freedom and 
liberty. As such a separation between the 
judicial and the executive functions is advoca¬ 
ted. The more complete this separation 
the better it is for the realisation of the goal of 
the judiciary in qualitative and impartial 
manner. In fact an independent judiciary ii 
not only a test for free government but if a 
real barometer of a civilised society. 


Ill 

In India there is a well established judicial 
system with a hierarchy of courts with the 
Supreme Court at the national apex and the 
High Court at the state apex. Though India 
is a federal state, there is no such division in 
the field of judicial administration. Unlike 
many federal states, judicial administration 
here is a unitary one. Below the Supreme 
Court and the High Courts there are separate 
district and sub-divisional courts for civil and 
criminal cases. In regard to the civil cases a 
complete separation between the judicial and 
the executive functions existed since a long 
time to the lowest ladder of a hierarchy of 
courts i.e. the sub-divisional courts. These 
enurts at present function under the provisions 
of the Civil Procedure Code 1908. 

But in regard to criminal cases such separa¬ 
tion exists only upto the level of the Sessions 
Judge’s Courts which are mostly constituted 
at the district level and below them there 
existed no complete separation on all India 
basis before April I, 1974, though some of the 
states had partially effected such separation. 
Before April 1, l974 below the Sessions Judge’s 
Courts criminal cases used to be tried by the 
Magistrates who were part of and under the 
control of the executive wing of the govern* 
ment. 
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IV 

The demand for such a separation is suffi¬ 
ciently old. During the pre-independent era 
there was a concerted movement for this. The 
demand for such a separation was one of the 
important reforms which Raja Rammohan Roy 
advocated. The Indian National Congress 
had been pleading for this since its inception. 
Not only the Indian leaders but even English¬ 
men of eminence actively worked for such a 
separation as is evident from a petition presen¬ 
ted to the Secretary of State-in-Council by a 
body of English jurists and public men like 
Lord Hobhouse, Sir Richard Garth, 
Sir Richard Couch, Sir Charles Sargent, 
Sir Markby, Sir John Eudd Phecr, Sir John 
Scott, Sir Roland K. Wilson, Mr. Herbert 
J. Reynolds and Sir William Wedderburn, * 

But even after the lapse of twentyseven 
years of independence and in spite of the 
inclusion of Article SO in the Constitution 
which lays down that “The state shall take 
steps to separate the judiciary from the execu¬ 
tive in the public service of the State”, the 
separation could not be achieved on all India 
basis before April 1, 1974. 

But the new Criminal Procedure Code 
1973 which came into effect on April 1, 1974 
envisages inter alia a complete separation even 
below the Sessions Judge's Court on all India 
basis. To secure this the Act seeks to provide 
a new set up of judicial courts below the 
Sessions Judge's Court in rrspect of criminal 
cases also, with new judicial personnel from 
the judicary. The separation is expected to 
ensure not only fair deal to the citizens but is 
also expected to improve the quality of justice 
and to speed up the disposal of cates. 

The new Act effecting the separation is a 
result of the Law Gommistion's various reports 
and recommendations which have suggested 
many measures for removal of anomalies in 


the judicial administration and for brii^ng 
uniformity in it. Though the Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code 1898, under which criminal cases 
used to be tried before April 1, 1974 had been 
amended from time to time, yet mainly proce¬ 
dural changes had been brought about by 
these amendments. After coming into being 
of the new Constitution (1950) an important 
amendment was introduced by the Central 
Government in 1955. In addition, for effec¬ 
ting separation between the two functions some 
State Legislatures had also made some import¬ 
ant amendments. But the separation was not 
complete on all India basis till the new Crimi¬ 
nal Procedure Code 1973 came into effect. 

After setting up the Law Commission and 
after its various reports and recommendations, 
however, it was thought expedient to bring 
about comprehensive changes and revisions in 
the 1898 Code for effecting Inter alia the sepa¬ 
ration between the judiciary and the executive 
and the new 1973 Code is the result of all 
these efforts. 

V 

The new Act envisages, besides the High 
Courts and the Courts constituted under any 
law other than this Code, the following crimi¬ 
nal courts at the district and sub-divisional 
levels, namely,^ 

(1) Courts of Sessions. 

(2) Courts of Judicial Magistrates of the 
first and second classes and in a Metro¬ 
politan area” courts of Metropolitan 
Magistrates ; and 

(3) Courts of Executive Magistrates. 

Of these Sessions Courts have remained in 
operation since 1898 at one or more than one 
district and in some area circuit Sessions 
Courts at sub-divisional level. A district 
Session Judge is appointed by the Governor 
of the State in consultation with the High 
[ Court, < and the judicial officers under him 
are appointed by the Governor in consultatioD 
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with the State Public Service Commission and 
the High Court. & But the High Court, under 
the Constitution itself, has complete control 
over these courts and their personnel. 

But the courts of the Judicial and the 
Metropolitan Maji^istrates and thHr personnel 
are new ones which have been introduced with 
a clear objective of separating the judiciary 
from the executive. The posts of the Magis¬ 
trates of the third class and of the Presidency 
Magistrates have been abolished and their 
functions have been allocated amongst the 
Judicial, Metropolitan and the Executive 
Magistrates. Under the new Code the judi¬ 
cial authority in respect of the criminal cases 
below the courts of Sessions lies with the judi¬ 
cial and Metropolitan Magistrates who would 
be legally qualified and trained for the job, 
and would be functioning under the close 
supervision and direct control of the High 
Court, 

The new courts of the Judicial Magistrates 
are to be established in every district (not 
being a Metropolitan area) below the Court of 
Sessions by the State Government after con¬ 
sultation with th« High Court.’ One of the 
Judicial Magistrates is to be further appointed 
as the Chief Judicial Magistrate by the High 
Court’' and another as the Additional Chief 
Judicial Magistrate.'' In a subdivision a Chief 
Judicial Magistrate is to be designated as Chief 
Sub'divisional Judicial Magistrate.'^ The 
High Court is also empowered under the new 
Act to confer powers of a Judicial Magistrate 
of the first or second class on an any member 
of the judicial service of the State functioning 
as a judge in a civil court.'* 

In addition to regular Judicial Magistrates 
there is also a provision for the appointment 
of Special Judicial Magistrate. The High 
Court is empowered, if requested by the 
Central or State Government to confer **upon 
any person who bolds or has held any post 


under the government”, all or any of the 
powers of a Judicial Magistrate of the second 
class in respect to any particular case or caies 
or general cases in a district.*^ But no such 
power can be conferred upon a person who 
does not possess legal qualifications specified 
by the High Court. The appointment of a 
Special Judicial Magistrate, however, is to be 
made in the first instance only for a year which 
is renewable.*" After the appointment such 
person is to function under the administrative 
control of the High Court and will be part of 
the judicial personnel. 

For securing a complete separation of the 
judiciary from the executive there is a provi¬ 
sion in the new Code for making the Chief 
Judicial Magistrate subordinate to the Sessions 
Judge of the area and the Judicial Magistrate 
subordinate to the Chief Judicial Magistrate.*"* 

In a Metropolitan area the courts of the 
Metropolitan Magistrates are to be set up by 
the State Government in consultation with the 
High Court*^ and the Metropolitan Magistra¬ 
tes are to be appointed by the High Court.*® 
One of the Metropolitan Magistrates shall be 
appointed to be the Chief Metropolitan 
Magistrate by the High Court of the area.*’ 
An Additional Chief Metropolitan Magistrate 
having the powers of a Chief Metropolitan 
Magistrate may be appointed by the High 
Court if need arises.*^ In addition there is 
also a provision for appointing special Metro¬ 
politan Magistrates in case the' Central or 
State Government so requests the High 
Court.*'* The Metropolitan Magistrates have 
been made subordinate to the Sessions Judge 
of the area and function under his supervision 
and control. 

VI 

Thus, it is clear that the new Code contains 
provisions which are specially meant for effec¬ 
ting the separation between the judicial and 
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the executive functiooa because under it, the 
criminal cases ate to be tried by courts manned 
by judicial personnel who will be legally 
qualified and be part of the judicial adminis¬ 
trative structure and every criminal court of 
a grade inferior to that of the District Sessions 
Court will be subordinate to the High Court 
and the District Sessions Court. This is bound 
to improve the quality of justice and also 
speed up the disposal of cases. 

But in spite of this there still exists a few 
provisions under the new Code granting judi¬ 
cial jurisdiction to the Executive Magistrates 
who will be part of the executive wing of 
CJovernment and not under the administrative 
control of the High Court and the Sessions 
Judge. But it seems that this has been done 

O 

perhaps with a view to keeping effective grip 
over the law and order situations. But, for 
complete separation it would have been better 
had this been avoided. 

1. B. Paltabhi Sitaramayya, History of the 
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CONCEPTS AND THEORIES OF ELITE 


G. 

Elites are those class like exclusive groups 
in a society which are set apart from the rest 
of the people by their pre>emiDeiit and domi* 
naut position in one or more spheres of 
society. I.eading politicians, business magna¬ 
tes, artists, him stars, sportsmen, scientists, 
civil servants, military officials, land- lords, 
journalists, university teachers, priests are all 
influential, though, in separate spheres and 
with quite different respoxuibilities, sources of 
power and patterns of recruitment and 
rewards. The doctrine of elite has three 
features. The group transcends to determine 
and give substance to the life of individuals. 
The individual, therefore, must live up to the 
expectations of the group and the elite. 
Besides, one chosen group or the elite absorbs 
and abolishes the rest of the groups or elites. 
Thus state becomes identical with society, 
while possessing the whole coercive apparatus 
and the legal sanctions. Lastly, it is of no 
concern whether the community is treated as a 

nation or a class. The argument advanced 
in support of the elite is their economic supe¬ 
riority. Mallock pleaded for supremacy of 
able men based on economic considerations. 
Nietzsche advocated the rule of the strong and 
aggressive members of a society. They believed 
that such a community would emerge from the 
present community provided no brake was 
put to the evolution. He advocated that 
governments should follow a wise policy of 
eugenics and education to precipitate the 
evolution of a higher species of human-beings. 
Some other exponents of the doctrine of the 
elite relied heavily on the middle class admi¬ 
ring them for their ability in scientific and 
professional achievements and also for steady 
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hard work. They advocated that these talents 
should be inspired and properly trained. 

In the 17th century the word ‘elite* got its 
practical application more particularly among 
the scholars of the time and it is very interes¬ 
ting to note that this word was applied, during 
that time, to refer to ‘commodities of particu¬ 
lar excellence’. Later, the term was used to 
describe superior social groups like ‘crack 
military units or the higher ranks of the nobi¬ 
lity.*' According to the Oxford English 
Dictionary, the term ‘elite’ was in use in 1823 
A.D., but, surprisingly enough, the word did 
not become very much popular among the 
social scientists of Europe until late in the 
19th century and among the scholars of 
Britain and America until the 1930*s. How¬ 
ever, the main principles underlying the 
modern doctrine of elite is found in ancient 
political thought, more particularly in Plato’s 
‘Republic’. Plato’s conception of Ideocracy 
is nothing but an elite theory in the sense that 
he stresses the rule of a superior class of people. 
The origin can also be traced back to the 
Brahminical caste doctrines which regulated 
the ancient Indian society. But a definite 
shape to the modern elite theory was given 
by Mosca and Pareto. 

Pareto in his work ‘The Mind and Society’ 
wrote : 

“Let us assume that in every branch of 
human activity each individual is given an 
index which stands as a sign of his capa¬ 
city, very much the way grades are given 
in the various subjects in examinations in 
school. The highest type of lawyer, for 
instance, will be given 10. The man who 
does not get a client will be given I-reier- 
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viag zero for the men who is en ottt>end- 
out idiot. To the man who has made his 
millions honestly or dishonestly as the case 
may be*we will give 10. To the man who 
has earned his thosounds we will give 6 ; 
to such adjust manage to keep out the 
poor house 1, keeping zero for those who 

get in.And so on for all the branches 

in human activity.So let us make a 

class of people who have the highest indices 
in their branch of activity, and to that 
class give the name of elite.”^ 

In the above stated passage Pareto establi* 
shes the inequality between individuals in 
every spehere of social life and maintains that 
virtually in every activity and every corrc'pr'n- 
ding sphere of social life there is an elite : 
there are elites of soldiers and of artists, as 
well as of bankers and gamblers. Again, 
taking into consideration their social weight 
he divides them into 'governing elite* and 
non'governing elite*. 

Nearer to the conception of Pareto is that 
of Mosca who, makes distinction between elite 
and masses. Mosca writes : 

“Among the constant facts and tendencies 
that are to be found in all political organi¬ 
zations, one is so ovious that it u aparent 
to the most casual eye. In all societies- 
frou societies that are very meagrely 
developed and have barely attained the 
dawnings of civilization, down to the most 
advanced and powerful societies-two classes 
of people appear-a class that rules and a 
class that i« ruled. The first class, always 
the less numerous, performs all political 
functions, monopolizes power and enjoys 
the advantages that power brings, whereas 
the second, the more numerous class, is 
directed and controlled by the first, in a 
manner that is now more or less legal now 

more or less arbitrary and violent.'*> 

Mosca explaiiu the rule of the minority 


over the majority by the fact that the minority 
is organized. Both Mosca and Pareto were 
concerned with eli<es in the sense of groups 
of people who cither exercised directly, or 
were in a position to influence very strrngly 
the exercise of poliiical power. On the gover¬ 
ning elite both are of the opinion that it 
coDSistt of dis'inct social groups such as *'aiU- 
tary, religious, and commercial aristocracies 
and plutocracies.*’* But Pareto insists more 
strongly upon the separation between the 
rulers and luled in the society, while Mosca 
being aware of the heterogeneity of the elite 
recognizes the intimate bonds of the elite with 
the rest of the society through the 'new middle 
class’. 

The concept of political elite as presented 
by Mosca and Pareto is said to be against 
democracy since it supports the few Sw-c«lted 
wise against the ‘innumberabie foolish*. But 
whether it is anti-democratic or not-depends 
upon the meatiing of democracy itself. As 
Prof. Bottoraore observes if demociacy Is 
regarded as being primarily a political system, 
the cfTective rule of the majority is impracti¬ 
cable and that the significance of political 
democracy is primarily that'the positions of' 
power in society are open in principle to every 
one and the holders of power are accountable 
to the electorate. Again if democracy means 
the equality of opportunity, the elite theory 
can’t be said to be incompatible with democ¬ 
racy. Karl Mannheim who had originally 
connected elite theories with Faicism, also 
came later to hold a view of this kind : 

'*.the actual shaping of policy is in the 

hands of elites; but this docs not mean that 
the society is not democratic. For it j$ suffi¬ 
cient for democracy that the individual citi¬ 
zens.have at least the possibility of making 

their aspirations felt at certain intervals/’ii 
Thus we find that the antagonism of Mosca 
and Pareto was not with democracy but wiUt 
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socialism, particularly with Marx’s conception 
of elite. According to Marx, “political power 
is the official expression of the class antago¬ 
nism with the bourgeois society’’. An antago¬ 
nism, which as we know, was the product of 
economic relationship centering on the owner¬ 
ship of the means of production. Marx’s 
analysis was not based solely on his belief in 
over-riding importance of the relationships of 
production and economic conflict. His own 
general concepts received further strengthening 
and aparent proof from the political events 
of his time, the revolutions of 184^, and bis 
experience in England. The failure of the 
Republic Party to retain its hold over the 
mecliinery of government after the February 
revolution was to him not due to any weakness 
of their organization on the part of the politi¬ 
cally more experienced representatives of the 
old order, but was inevitable because the 
republicans were a mere coterie and not a 
section of the bourgeoisie held together by a 
great common interest. Pareto, unlike Marx, 
recognizes the social pgramid but does not 
recognize the social classes. According to him 
the class struggle is not a struggle between 
Oijposjng sections of the society but the fight 
between an indefinite number of groups with 
different interests and above all, between the 
elites who fight for power. The struggle 
between groups for power, for elite po-ition, 
is t»»c .struggle between personality types. For 
Pareto elite is always contrasted with the non- 
eliie and the alternative is possible not by 

changing the social divhion.s but only through 
degenerations within the elite which would be 
replaced by ihe rise of a counter elite. To 
support thi.s argument Pareto cites the example 
of struggle for power in Ancient Rome. Pareto 
does recognize that the coxitenders come from 
in'erior non-elite classes but from their indivi¬ 
dual position of leadership. Thus he consi¬ 
ders the struggle as intra-class rather than 
inter-class. Marxist conception of elite has 


been refuted by Pareto and others on other 
accounts also. Firstly, by demonstrating the 
continual circulation of elites especially in 
modern societies it has been established that 
persons fiom the lower classes are also induc¬ 
ted to the ruling class. Secondly, history has 
proved that classless society is impossible and 
the elite class rule because of the superior 
quality of its members. 

Recently another writer C. Wright Mills 
who has made a detailed study of the Ameri¬ 
can elites explains his preference for the term 
’power elite’ rather than, ruling class by 
saying : Ruling class is a badly loaded phrase. 
Class is an economic term | rule a political 
one. The phrase 'ruling class’ thus contains 
the theory that an economic class rules politi¬ 
cally.Specifically the phrase 'ruling class’, 

in its common political connotations, dr,cs not 
allow enough autonomy to the political order 
and its agents, and it says nothing about the 

military as such.we do not accept as 

adequate the simple view that high economic 
men unilaterally make all derisions of national 
consequence. We hold that such a simple 
view of economic determinism must be elabo¬ 
rated by political determinism, that the higher 
agents of each of these three domains-now 
often have a noticeable degree of autonomy, 
and that only in the often intricate ways of 
coalition do they make up and carry through 
the most important decisions.’’^ Mills’ power 
elite consists of political, economic and mili¬ 
tary men who are in the command of the 
posts. This conception is nearer to Pareto’s 
conception of 'governing elite’. 

Another aspect of the doctrines of elite is 
the classification of elites on the basis of their 
social weight. A chief in a primitive society 
enacted r«ne complex social role in which were 
fused several social functions like organization 
of production, administration of justice, main¬ 
tenance of law and order, co-ordination of 
communal activities, defense from external 
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attack, encouragement of art and culture ■'and 
no on. But when eociety expand in lize and 
in the diversities of their activities specialized 
leadership roles emerge.^ In a large, Indus* 
trial mass society, marked by innumberable 
ethinic, regional, and occupational difTarences 
and stratified as to work, wealth, prestige, 
style of life, and power, leadership cannot be 
entrusted to a single leader. Instead elites 
nf this society will tend to be varied, speciali¬ 
zed and differentiated as to skill, style, back¬ 
ground, and rewards. In 19th century Saint 
Staton divided elites into scientists, economic 
organizers and cultural religious leaders. A 
classification similar to St. Simon was made 
by Karl Mannheim in 19,i?5 who wrote in his 
book Man and Society i ‘‘We may distinguish 
the following types of elites: the political, 
the organizing, the intellectual, the artistic, 
the moral and religious”. The elites can also 
be classified according to the four functional 
problems : goal attainire.nt, adaption, integ¬ 
ration and patierts maintenance and tension 
management. The first one refers to the use 
and development of effective means of achie¬ 
ving these goals ; irtegrati^n involves the 
maintenance of appropriate moral consensus 
and social cohesion within the system ; and 
pattern maintenance and tension management 
involves the moral of the system's unists-indi- 
vidual, groups and organization. On the 
basis of the above four functional problems 
Keller divides elites into four types : the poli¬ 
tical elite ; the economic, military, diploma¬ 
tic and scientific elites ; elites exercising moral 
authority such as priests, philosophers etc. ; 
and elites such as artists, writers, filmstars, 
providing psychological and emotional forces 
to keep the society knit together. 

Finally a few words may be added about 
the selectipn and reward. Selection to th« 
elite class occurs in all societies and it involves 
attraction of suitable caadidalci aad the 


principle of selections. What is considered 
suitable depends upon the structure of the elite 
groups, their functions and responsibilities 
they bear. Regarding the selection two prin¬ 
ciples appear to be universal. Recruitment 
on the principle of inheritence or blood and 
recruitment on the principle of personal 
talents and achievements. The adoption of 
one or the other principles depends on factors 
like social stratification, on the values placed 
on ascription of demand in relation to supply. 
Each principle observes Keller more over has 
profound social repercussions on social mobi¬ 
lity, on the stimulation of individual ambitioni 
and talents and on level of discontent among 
different social strata. Each further more 
effects not only the composition of the elites 
but also their spiritual and moral outlook. In 
modern societies the selection based on indivi¬ 
dual achievement seems to more popular 
ihougn taking the elite groups as a whole there 
is simultaneous operation of several selection 
principles such as ancestry, long experience 
and training, property, popular election, 

educational qualification etc. This modern 
trend of selection on the basis of achievement 
is in the line of general modern trend towards 
technological and scientific specialization in 
which individual skill and knowledge count 
more than mere ancestry. The process of 

selection is facilitated by a system of reward. 
Role of reward in this respect is decisive on 
two counts. First, it provides inducement to 
the potential elites and secondly it helps the 
elites to maintain the high value placed on 

their positions. But reward must not be con¬ 
fused with their purposes and status. Though 
it has some influence on the composition and 
performance ot elites, this does not alter their 
functions and roles. The elites function as 
elites irrespective of the basis on which they 
are recrujiMd. 
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indicate (hose positions in the social 
structure from which the elite members 
would exercise social control. Third, 
criterian requires the theory to indicate 
the special qualities of the elite members. 
Fourthly, elite should have a sufficient 
degree of group cohesiveness to allow 
for preparation of a unified plan. 
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7. C. Wright Mills iit his book Power Elite, 
a study of the American elites, ^serves : 
“During the first-roughly from the revo¬ 
lution through, the administration of 
John Adams-the social, economic, the 
political and military institutions were 
more or less unified in a simple and 
direct way ; the individual men of these 
several elites moved easily from one role 
to another at the top of each of the major 
institutional orders. Many of them were 
many-sided men who could t»ke the part 
of legislator and merchant, frontiersman 
and soldier, scholar and surveyor”, 
p. 269. 


COMMON ECONOMIC ORGANISATION 


PARiKSHlT BASU 


Today the world is divided into innumera¬ 
ble states. No doubt their political aims and 
objectives are different ; but economically 
their aims are more or less similar. They 
want economic prosperity and at the same 
time want to expand Iheir foreign trade as 
much as possible. Thus in this respect they 
fall in the ■ same category inspite of their 
separate entities. And only for that reason 
in recent years there is a strong tendency 
among different nations of the world, parti¬ 
cularly among the European nations, to unite 
themselves economically though their political, 
cultural, religious and other conditions are 
different. In this way the European Common 
Market comes into existence and the member 
countries are benefited greatly from it through 
common economic decisions and free goods 
movement among them. Thus their economic 
interests are served well and that is why day 
by day the community becomes increasingly 
stronger. 

In this process where the already developed 
European countries are stiff advancing, we— 
the Asian countries lie far behind and almost 
in a static condition. One of the major 
reasons for this is the lack of economic 
cooperation among the Asian countries. 
Though we conclude various trade agreements 
with various nations each year, clearly those 
are not sufficient to expand their foreign trade 
is inch a way at tahraalitht iwdardevtlep- 


ment of these countries. As days are passing 
these countries realize the advantages of such 
a common organisation, such as an Asian 
Economic Community or something like it. 
In this context it is gratifying to note that very 
recently the Shah of Iran has stressed the need 
and possibility of a common economic institu¬ 
tion among the Asian countries. 

In general Asian countries are under¬ 
developed and it is commonly agreed that 
economic development is a burning question 
to them. Surely such a common Jnstitution 
will help them to achieve such a target. Then 
exports and imports of each country will 
expand. And consequenly the national income 
vis-a-vis percapita income will also tend to 
increase which will help them to break through 
the present static condition and make them 
prosperous day by day. One can clearly 
understand that it is almost impossible, for 
most of these countries to increase the level of 
foreign trade to a satisfactory level. There 
are a large number of adverse factors existing 
in this held. Competition from the more 
advanced nations is the moat important 
among them. Because of better techniques of 
production and other reasons the cost of 
production of the commodities produced by 
the advanced countries are lower. So they 
are able to sell those goods at a comparatively 
lower price in the international market, so 
that tha uadirdeveloped countries are out 
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sold and almost all markets are captured by 
those few advanced nations. Again what the 
underdeveloped countries supplied were 
exported only at a loss. Another important 
point in this respect is that the traditional 
exports of India (c.g. tea, jute and cotton) 
face a keen competition from other Asian 
countries and are already down to a lower 
level than before. So it is not possible, for the 
Asian and other underdeveloped countries to 
face these difficulties individually. Only if 
they arc economically united, the task will 
become easier. Then they will be able to 
fight with other advanced countries as a strong 
united body and through their mutual 
cooperation the various difficulties will be 
solved. 

Then, from the growing power and popula¬ 
rity of the EEC in recent years the need for 
such an institution is increasingly realised. 


Particularly, for Britain's entry into the EEC 
the Commonwealth nations are in a critical 
situation. One of the major importers of 
Indian goods is Britain. So now as a member 
of the community Britain imposed a high 
tariff wall against the entrance of goods of the 
Don*mcmber nations. So India and other 
such countries have to suffer a lot and already 
the physical quantity of exports of India to 
Britain is declining. If this tendency continues 
day by day more countries will organise 
themselves for safeguarding their interests and 
we shall soon become lonely in the field of 
economic existence. It is indeed a -fearful 
possibility for as. Though recently India’s 
trade with East European countries are 
expanding, still it is nn^ sufficient to satisfy our 
future requirements and also there is no 
guarantee that it will continue for an indefinite 
period in future. So it is the proper time for 
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lodia ai well as other underdeveloped coun* 
tries to form a strong protective institution, 

only by which we shall be able to compete 
with other such strong bodies. 

Again, according to various well known 

economists and experts a severe worId>wide 
depression is coming in the 80s of the 
present century. Then surely the developing 
countries will have to suifer a lot like the 
previous ones. Already these nations are 
overburdened with a lot of problems which 
have never been experienced by them pre¬ 
decessors. So in order to overcome the present 
difficulties as well as to prepare themselves for 
the coming ones they have to do something. 
DifTrcnt individual trade agreements and 
contraefs and help frorit the world Bank and 
the IMF will not help them to the fullest 
extent. The only way to recovery is to form 
a strong institution under which each country 
helps the others and all wiU develop. And in 
this way various temporary problems and 

technical difficulties will also be possible to 
overcome. 

Theoretically also free trade increases 
national welfare to a greater degree than 
protective trade terms. Though in the modern 
world it is not possible for any country to 
impoiJc conditions of free trade in the theore¬ 
tical sense, under such a common economic 
organisation it is possible to reduce the tariff 


reitrictiont to a small extent and in this way 
each of the countries is benefited from foreign 
trade. And at the same time the standard of 
living of all the countries will rise. 

In this way we can now conclude that a 
common economic institution among Asian as 
well as all underdeveloped countries is 
beneficial to them to a large extent and at the 
present economic condition of the world we 
need it very much. This institution may come 
into existence only with the Asian countries at 
first and later on it may include African, 
Latin American and all other under-developed 
countries of the world too. Then surely it will 
become the largest economic organisation of 
of the world and economic supremacy may be 
attained by it. Somebody may argue that it 
is quite impossible to unite such politically and 
ideologically different disunited A«ian nations. 
But here the question arises why it is impossi¬ 
ble in the case of Asian countries when it U 
easily possible in European countries ? Above 
all, economic aims of all nations are almost 
similar. So if such a slogan is raised all 
countries will surely join in it only because 
of their own interests. Only what is required 
is initiative and leadership by some important 
country. Otherwise nobody knows what will 
happen in future in the sphere of world 
economy. 
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The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, 
volumes Fiftyfive and Fiftysix. Published by 
The Publications Division, Ministry of Infor* 
xnation and Broadcasting, Government of 
India, New Delhi-1. Vol. Fiftyfive has 494-f 
XXVIII Pp. Ryl. Qto and vol Fiftysix same 
size Pp. 550-j-XXVIII. Both volumes have 
one art plate each and illust. Paper back 
binding aod designed end paper. The Price 
is Rs. 9.00 per volume. Vol. Fiftyfive covers 
the period April 23 to September IS, 1933. A 
very important historical incident that one 
finds recorded in this volume is Gandhiji’s fast 
in connection with the social curse of un* 
touebability. He wrote in Gujrati in 
Harljanbandhu of 7th May 1933, “If the filth of 
untouchability is not swept away, it will 
devour Hinduism.** Vol. Fiftysix covers the 
period September 16, 1933 to January 15, 
1934. Gandhiji “was technically a iree man*’ 
during these four months. During this period 
he was predominantly a social reformer ; and 
he said in a letter “I stand thoroughly discre¬ 
dited fu a religious maniac and predominantly 
a social worker.** Gandhiji was deep in 
politics no doubt, but he was always deeper 
in his work of purifying social practices and 
was emotionally deepest in religion. He 
received an amazingly large number of letters 
from persons of a variety of faiths, races,. 
political opinion and cultural outlook. He 
answered all letters very carefully and left no 
points raised vague or without due clarifica¬ 
tion. Gandhiji was one of the world’s greatest 
Ifttor writers. Numerous letters have been , 


reproduced in these volumes of which Fiftyfive 
and fiftyiix are now completed. 

Agrarian Movement in Rajasthan by Ram 
Pande, M. A., Ph. D., Published by University 
Publishers (India) Delhi* 110006, Demy Oct. 
Pp. 108 cloth bound, illust. jacket, Rs. 25/-. 
There was nothing /irtually on which the 
landlords could not impose a levy. Number 
of ploughs, heads of cattle, bighas of land or 
the marriage of daughters. Long before 
Mahatma Gandhi arrived on the scene, the 
peasants were made conscious of the injustice 
of these exploitative acts. Vijai Singh Pathek, 
an agrarian worker joined the party of Ras 
Behari Bose and Shachindra Sanyal in the late 
nineties of the last century. The real name 
of Vijai Singh was Bhoop Singh. He changed 
his name in order to avoid arrest in connec¬ 
tion with the Delhi Bomb case. The various 
developments that took place in connection 
with the peasant agitation are depicted graphi¬ 
cally by the author and they are not only 
very interesting reading; but are also of 
documentary value. 

PLO The Palestine Liberation Organisation 
by Mehmood Hussain, Published by University 
Publishers (India) 1596 Dewan Hall Street, 
Bbagirath Palace, Delhi-110006. Demy Oct. 
Pp 156-f-VIII cloth bound, illust. jacket. 
Price Rs. 30/-. This book is “a Study in 
Ideology, Strategy and Tactics.** It gives 
details about the Zionist movement which 
began as early as 1836 and of certain attempts 
hat were made br the Jews frem time to time to 
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effect a come back to their ancient homeland 
long before the Balfour Declaration of 
November 2, 1917. The author rays, "The 
Arabs reacted sharply to the occupation of 
their labd by the immigrant Jews as well as to 
the British Administration. The idea of a 
national home for the Jews in a country where 
ninetenths of the population was Arab made 
people feel insecure about their future. It 
was. therefore, natural for the Arabs to fight 
for self-determination.” J 6500 Jews entered 
Palestine in 1920. At one stage 1746 Arab 
families were displaced from their homes. The 
justice of establishing and reviewing 2000 year 
old rights at the cost of rights which are 
currently in force requires not much weighing 
of legalities and theii^ ethical back ground. 
The book gives uctalis of «!• Arab laovemcnts 
to remove the Jews from Palestine. 

The Early Chamber Tombs of South India 
by A. Sundara, Reader, Deptt. of Ancient 
Indian History and Epigraphy, Karnatak 
University, Dharwar ; published by University 
Publishers (India), Delhi ; crown Oct. 
Pp. 260 +XVIII; 31 art plates, 21 full page 
figures showing plan», designs sites etc., cloth 
bound with iliust. art jacket, price Rs. 125.00. 
The book comprises a .study of the iron age 
Megaiitbic monuments of North Karnataka. 
Megallthic monuments tire found tn many 
places in India and they give us some idea of 
the life and sorio-cultural practices of the Pre- 
Aryan peoples of India, This study relates to 
the Megalithic sites and tombs that have been 
discovered in a number of sites in North 
Karnataka. The Megalithic monuments are 
mostly tombs or are erected for a religious 
purpose. Hundreds of Megalithic sites have 
been discovered in various parts of India and 
there are aboriginal people, even now, in 
some places who erect stone monuments of a 
roughly hewn type in certain places. The 
author selected about 50 sitea in North 


Karnauka and made a study of the same in 
great detail. In that way it is of significant 
importaiice from academic point of view. The 
photographs reproduced in the plates are taken 
by the author himself. The people who put 
up these monument 2000/3000 years ago wme 
hunters and cultivators and knew the use of 
iron. They cultivated rice and other grains 
too. They made pottery, tamed and rode 
horses and mined gold. Bows, arrows and 
spears were used by these people. Potters* 
wheels were used by them. Rock paintings 
madr by these Pre-Aryan people show what 
ornaments they wore and some of their 
cultural habits, like group dancing. The 
people who put up the Aiegalithic monuments 
were not all of the same race ; nor were they 
cuUukaKy equaUy advanced. Some of them 
were similar to the Mediterranean and 
Western European people who raised 
Megaiitbic monuments of a similar type. 

Committees mid Commissions in India 1947' 
1973 Volume-1, 19i7-54, by Virendra Kumar, 
published by D. K. Publishing House, Delhi. 
Grown Q,to Pp. 404-{-XXXlV, cloth bound 
with iliust, ait jacket. Price Rs. 125.C0. The 
work of managing the affairs of a country 
involves the solution of all sorts of problems 
and governments try to achieve this by 
appointing committees and commissions with 
expert personnel who go d^ep into the matters 
entrusted to them for recommending remedies. 
The findings by committees and commissions 
arc the result of deep study and thorough 
enquiry by persons of undoubted ability and 
are therefore considered to be the best guides 
to approach solutions to iproblems. The 
volume under review gives details of the work 
done by one hundred and three committees 
and commissions during a period of seven 
years. Failure of government’s policies, 
corruption, communal trouble, wage increase} 
legal, educational, constitutional reforms— 
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anything tnfact may require the appointment 
of commisBions. Many Parliamentary Commi¬ 
ttees are elected or appointed by the House 
or nominated by the Speaker. In this book 
the author has generally compiled information 
relating to particular committees or commi¬ 
ssions by giving a list of the [persons on these 
bodies. He has thereafter given details as to 
when and by whom the committee or commi¬ 


ssion was appointed. Following this he has 
given the contents of the report and, finally a 
summary of the recommendations. Other 
facts have been included where the author has 
dealt with Commission Reports running into 
valumes, such as the Fiscal Commission 1949- 
50 Report which ran in to 4 vols. The boojlF; is 
going to be of great help to administrators, 
planners, educationists and lawyers. 


Indian and Foreign Periodicals 


Light anti Life the New Science of Photobiology 

The USA Information Services have sent 
us the following for publication :— 

Lux et Vita —Light and Life—is the motto 
of the American Society for Photobiology, 
founded only two years ago, by a group of 
biologists, chemists, physicists and physicians— 
all concerned with the etiect of light on 
biological, or lif<* systems. One uf the founders, 
and the first President, of the Society is 
Pfole-isof Kendric Smith of the Stanford 
University Senool of Medicine in California. 
In .i recent interview in Washington, he gave 
this definition of photobiology : 

“ Photobij^logy is broadly defined to include 
all biological phenomena involving non¬ 
ionizing radiation—ultraviolet light, visible 
light, infrared, and the long wave lengths.’* 

fhe average layman takes light for granted. 
If we ever stop to think ol it, we do so in terms 
of the visible light. Any seeing person can 
tell whether it is light or dark. Beyond that, 
we know that too much sunlight will cause 


painful burns, and we may he perbaps vaguely 
aware that extended exposure to .the sun could 
lead to cancer of the skin. Other than th& , 
however, laymen and even doctors have 
largely ignored the effect light has on life. 

The study of such effects has been largely 
confined to plants and animals. Photosynthesis, 
the conversion of sunlight into energy, is a 
well-known phenomenon in the plant world. 
Ultraviolet light, which can kill cells when in 
large doses, will produce vitamin L) m the skin 
of man and the fup and feather of animals and 
birds when received in small doses. And, 
lately photobiologists have begun employing 
light in medical practice. 

“Light is being used for the treatment of 
disease in man. Specifically, > am talking 
about the congenital jaundice that frequently 
occurs in newborn babies. Doctors find it 
very effective now if they expose these 
newborn babies to high intensities of light,” 
explains Professor Kendric Smith. 

As far as direct sunlight is concerned, 
people, plants and animals on Earth are 
fortunate to have the protective envelope of 
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the atmosphere surrounding us. It filters out 
the deadly radiation from the Sun so that, 
normally, we receive only the beneficial effects 
of sunlight. As photobiologist Smith notes, 
the different wavelengths, or colors, of light 
that make up the visible spectrum, arc 
generally not detrimental to living cells. 
However, skin pigmentation and geographical 
location do make a diflercnce. 

“The amount of pigmentation that a person 
has, which of course is controlled by their 
genetic background, has a great effect upon 
their sensitivity to the detrimental ' effects of 
ultraviolet light,” points out the American 
scientist. “Hcavily-pigmented races are much 
more protected from the harmful effects of 
excessive exposure to silnlight than are non* 
pigmented, or iight*skinned races”. 

Photobiologists liave studied the effect of 
light on birds —with some surprising results. 
Speaking about this, Dr. Smith says ; “This 
is an interesting story. It is an example where 
light is perceived by the birds but not through 
their eyes. The light they perceive comes 
through the feathers, the skull bones, and the 
skin of the head. It penetrates into the brain, 
into some receptor which has not been 
identified yet, and this light stimulates the 
testicular growth in male birds, such (hat in 
the non-mating season, the testicular weight is 
infinitesimal, but in the mating season the 
testicular weight increases to almost twentyfive 
percent of the body weight, and it has been 
shown by very elegant studies that this 
response is due to light that reaches the brain 
of these birds.” 

Photobiologists have found that, under 
certain circumstances, light has a healing 
effect. “There have been some interesting 
observations on this,” Dr. Smith points out. 
“It has been observed that a natural product, 
called metaporphyrin, seems to be selectively 
taken »p by certain tumors—that is to say, 


concentrated within the tumors—and it has 
been observed that if these tumors are then 
exposed just to visible light, such as might 
come from an ordinary lightbulb, a chemical 
reaction is produced by the light and the drug 
(metaporphyrin), such that the tumor cells 
are killed, leading to the regression of these 
experimental tumors. Now, this has not yet 
been used in man, and there is still a lot of 
experimental work that must be done before it 
can be used, but it looks like a very promising 
method,” he added. 

In his laboratory at Stanford University, 
Professor Smith is experimenting with ultras 
violet light. 

“I am interested in the detrimental effects 
of ultraviolet light. What are the chemical 
changes that ultraviolet light produces within 
the cell, and also, how the cells are able to 
repair this damage so that they can survive. 
Ultraviolet light causes changes mostly in the 
nuclear material of the cells, the hereditary 
.material, the so-called deoxyribonucleic acid, 
or DNA for .short. And after these chemical 
changes have been produced in the DNA, this 
can lead either to mutations of the cells or, 
more frequently, to the death of the cells,** 
explains the American scientist. 

Dr. Smith notes, however, that nature has 
provided all living cells—in plants and animals 
alike—with a multitude of different biochemi¬ 
cal mechanisms. This function is to repair 
damages to the genetic material. This has 
allowed cells to survive brief exposufe to 
intense ultraviolet light. What photobiologist 
Smith is currently interested in is to find drugs 
which would inhibit these cellular repidr 
systems, making the cells very sensitive to 
killing by radiation. 

“We are interested in pursuing this 
because of its possible use in the clinic as an 
adjunct to the climcal use of radiation in the 
treatment of cancer in man. Preliminary 
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experiments have shown that there are certain 
druf(» which selectively take up tumors and 
then render the tumors more sensitive to 
killing by radiation. We hope that in the 
future, th's procedure can be used to increase 
the effectiveness of the radiation treatment of 
tumors in man,” Dr. Siniih concludes. 

Retail Prices in the USSR 

“Backgrounder” published the following 
account 

Kiichi Motijuki, Professor at the Commer* 
cial and Industrial Institute in Otaru (japan), 
w doing research work in Moscow University 
as a scientific exchange man. Given below 
ar: some of his impressions of the USSR 
concerning economic problems which are his 
line of work. 

The authors of many letters from Japan 
ask me about the retail prices of consumer 
good) in tbe USSR. One correspondent, for 
instance, writes : “Eight years ago I attended 
Moscow University. I could have a hearty 
meal f««r just one rouble^ at the teaching staff 
cafeteria. How much would I pay for a 
lunch today 

Well, one ran have a hlHng lunch for just 
the same one rouble (mixed salad, the first 
course, the second meat course, tea and 
bread). Meals here arc much cheaper than 
in an ordinary cafeterie in Japan. The menue 
prices in the University cafeteria arc just the 
same as in other canteens throughout the 
country because of the universal state prices.^ 

Retail prices of food have remained 
almost unchanged in the USSR since 1960. 
Frires of manufactured goods have slightly 
gone down^ Clorbes’ prices, for instance, 
were slashed by five per cent, wrist*watches 
have become 30 per cent cheaper, bicycles and 
motor- cycles five per cent cheaper. 

There has ' been a prolonged rtnt>freexe.* 
The fame is also true of the fares which an 


very low. An underground railway ride to 
any distance costs five kopecks (there are 100 
kopecks in one rouble). The biu fare is also 
five kopecks, whatever the distance, and the 
trolleybus fare is even one kopeck less. The 
gas and lighting bill has been unchanged for 
the past 25 years. Rent plus the cost of 
utilities account for a mere 4 ** 5 per cent of 
the family’s spendings. 

Collective farm markets operate on bargain¬ 
ing prices which are different from the state 
ones. Collective fermers sell products from 
their private lots at seasonal prices. Prices of 
vegetables in winter go up. Vegetables and 
fruits appear on the markets earlier than in 
state stores, which makes roarketi very 
popular.* Adequate supply of foodstuffs in 
the stores brings down market prices. This 
is how state-controlled trade indirectly 
influences market prices. 

It is my belief that low prices of consumer 
goods and food staples characterise the basic 
feature of socialist society whose major goal is 
to meet tbe requirements of the common 
people. Apart from low rent, public transport 
fares, the cost of utilities, the USSR boasts 
cheap movie and theatre tickets, inexpensive 
books, gramophone records, all children's 
goods, toys included. Gasoline in the USSR 
is 80 per cent cheaper than in Japan. 

There is one more thing I would like to 
point out. A year ago my colleague, a 
Japanese economist, was right in saying that a 
Japanese motto—to cat safe food—was easy to 
effect in the Soviet Union. The share of food 
concentrates is insignificant in the Soviet 
trade network. You should not worry about 
harmful food additives,' people enjoy fresh 
natural products. The Gifts of Nature stores 
offer honey, mushrooms, different pickles, 
pheasants and part ri dges — nil with their 
natural flavour. 
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Ai for dothet,^itorei are offering now more 
eolourful clothing in moft different styles. 
You can now see many well'dreiied men and 
women in the streets. Consumer goods indus* 
try is developing at a vigorous rate. The 
chemical industry, for example, has increased 
three times the output of consumer goods 
since I960. 

The Soviet people’s incomes grow at a fast 
I rate. Their wages, pensions and scholarships 
go up ; services are expanding. 

1. About 1.3 US dollars at the current 
official rade (Bd.). 

2. It can be added here that students’ 


eafeterjas at the University, just Ijke aU 
<;{ireterias at the educational establiib- 
ments of the country, have a system of 
club breakfasts and lunches for which a 
student pays a month in advance and 
gets book of cupons. In this case a 
lunch costs him 40, 50 or 65 (dietetic) 
kopecks, and a breakfa8t—30 or 40 
kopecks (Ed.). 

It has been unchanged since 1920 (Ed.). 

In the total volume of trade turnover the 
share of such markets is insignificant 
accounting for a mere 2.4 per cent for 
food stuffs (Ed,). 



MAX MULLER AND THE INDIAN ETHOS 

J. L. DAS 


Max MuUcr, the Anglo*Gcrman orientalist 
and comparative philologist, had never been 
to India. Still he held our country and our 
ancient culture in great esteem. In ihe course 
of a lecture at the Cambridge University in 
1882 he observed, “If we were to look over 
the whole world to find out the country most 
widely endowed with all the wealth, power 
and beauty that nature can bestow—in some 
parts a very paradise on earth—I should point 
to India. If I were asked under what sky the 
human mind has most 'ally developed some of 
its choicest gifts, has most deeply pondered 
over the greatest problems of life, and has 
found solutions to some of them which will 
deserve the attention even of those who have 
studied Plato and Kant, I should point to 
India. And if I were to ask myself from what 
literature we here in Europe, who have been 
nurtured almost exclusively on the thoughts 
of Greeks and Romans, and of one Semitic 
race, the Jewish, may draw the corrective 
whicli is most wanted in order to make our 
inner life more perfect, more comprehensive, 
more universal, in fact more truly human a 
life, not for this life only, but a transfigured 
and eternal life—again I should point to 
India.” 

Max Muller was born on December 6, 
1823 at Dessau, where his father William 
Muller, was the ducal librarian. He matri* 
culated in 1841 from the University of Leipzig 
and obtained a doctorate in 1843 when he was 
only twenty years old. Prof. Hermann 
Brockhant prevailed upon him to study 
Sanskrit. On the advice of Prof. Eugene 
Burnouf at Paris in 1845 Max Muller took 


upon himself the ta^k of editing the Rig Veda, 
which, in his own words, was "the first word 
spoken by the Aryan man." When in the 
following year he went to England on this 
assignment, Baron Von Bunsen, the Prussian 
Amb.issador to the court of St. James, and 
Horace Haymes Wilson, the great orientalist, 
persuaded the East India Company to bear 
the expenses of its publication. Muller was 
also introduced to Q^ecn Victoria and Prince 
Albert, the Prince consort. As the printing of 
his Rig Veda was done at the Oxford 
University Press, he decided to settle in 
Oxford. Subsequently, he married an English 
lady, Georgina Adalaide, and became a 
naturalised Englishman. 

The publication of the Rig Veda opened 
"a new epoch in historic and religious studies 
in India." From 1849 to 1873, i.e. for long 
twenty-four years Max Muller worked 
meticulously and tirelessly on the treatise and 
brought it out in six volumes. He and his 
wife had to prepare blocks and types with 
their own hands, since the Sanskrit script was 
unknown to the pressmen. At the end of 
each volume. Max Muller appended the 
following self-introductions. 

Scholars throughout the world hailed this 
monumental work of Max Muller. The first 
edition was sold out, and it became difficult to 
obtain copies of the treatise. Following the 
earnest entreaty of Sir Pashupati Anand 
Gajapati Raj, Maharaja of Vijayoagar/ who 
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Also donated a sum of sixty thousand rupees, 
Max Muller published the second edition of 
hU Rig Veda in four volumes between 1890 
and 1892 when he was quite advanced in 
years. It is interesting to note that he sent 
complimentary copies of his work to Lokmanya 
Balgangadhar Tiiak when the latter was 
behind prison>bars under the orders of the 
British Government. 

Significantly, Max Muller’s first work was 
a translation into German of the Indian classic, 
Hitopodesh (1844), Among his other works ^ 
arc Comparative Mythology (1856), History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature (1859), Lectures 
on the Science of Language (1861-63). 
Introduction to the Science of Religion (1873) 
Biographical Essays (188\), My Autobiography 
(1901) and Last Essays (1901). Incidentally, 
in his book, “Ramakrishna, His Life and 
Sayings”, he dwelt on the futility of preaching 


Christianity in a land saturated with the 
sacred life and precepts of the saint of 
Dakshineswar. According to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, *‘The most tangible result was the 
publication under his editorship from 1875 
onward of the Sacred Books of the East in 51 
volumes including Indexes all but three of 
which appeared under his superintendence 
during his lifetime. MuUer also wrote on 
Indian philosophy in his later years, and he 
urged the search for oriental manuscripts and 
inscriptions which resulted in discoveries of 
early Buddist scriptures, in their Indian form, 
made in Japan.” 

Max Muller recognised India’s **inherenc 
powers for a cultural, religious and social 
regeneration” and in the socio-religious move¬ 
ments of the Brahmo Samaj and the Arya 
Samai, and also in the teachings of 
Sri Sri Ramakrishna he found evidence of the 
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rising of a national spirit. He lent his fullest 
support to the successful effort of Dadabhai 
Naoroj^i the first Indian to .become member 
of the House of Commons, and a few other 
pro-Indian Kuropeans in securing the early 
release of Lolunanya Tilak, who bad been 
sentenced to 18 months* rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. Interestingly, also, **Bhatta (Pandit) 
Muller’* received in 1886 at Oxford a **dbuti” 
and a *'chadar’* according to Shastric injunc¬ 
tions from a Calcutta Kaviraj on the occasion 
of his performing the last rites of hit father. 
Once when he himself fell seriously ill, special 
puja was performed in a famous temple of 
South India. Soon he came round. 

As already stated, Max Muller never 
visited India. But, according to his own 
admission, he tued to derive the pleasure of 
living in the holy city of Banaras admidst the 
Sanskrit texts adoring his study at the 
University town of Oxford, where he was 
Taylorian Professor for a number of years. 
Besides, he could reckon Tagores of three 
generations. Prince Dwarkanath, Maharshi 
Debendranath and Satyendranath, Brahma- 
nanda Keshab Chandra Sen, Raja Radha 
Kanta Deb, Swami Dayananda Saraswati and 
some other eminent Indians as bis pen-friends. 
"My India was not on the surface, but lay 


many centuries beneath it.though I never 

stood on the ghats of Benaras, and never mw 
the men, women and children stoop down 
from there into the sacred waters of the 
Ganges. I had the good fortune of knowing 
a number of Indians in Europe and no doubt 
some of the best and most distinguished of the 
sons and daughters of India**. The famous 
civilian and savant, Romesh Chunder Dutta, 
dedicated his English translation of the 
Ramayana to Max Muller. When this great 
Anglo-German scholar and Swami Viveka- 
nanda met in England they developed instant 
but profound admiration towards each other. 
*'What love he bears towards India ! I wish 
I had a hundredth part of t^t love for my 
own motherland,** exclaimed Swamiji. 

Max Muller breathed his last on October 
28, 1900 at Oxford. In course of bis obituary 
article in the Mahratta dated November 4, 
1900, a grateful Lokamanya Tilak paid the 
following fitting tribute, **This general 
benefactor of the world had claimed India as 
his own and no ordinary reasons would be 
enough to wholly aecount for the love he bore 

for this country.In him India has lost the 

Warmest friend, the wisest lover and the most 
enthusiastic admirer, whose place alas ! will 
be filled we know not when." 
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Religious Ownership of Property 

Temples and Mosques and other religious 
institutions own vast properties in almost all 
parts of India. The sum total of the value of 
buildings, lands, gardens, orchards, jewellery, 
clothing, utensils, cash, shares, bonds, invest* 
ments etc. etc. would be an astoundingly Urge 
sum ; a substantial proportion of all wealth 
that India contains. 20 to 30 per cent of all 
wealth that there is in India would be a 
fabulous treasure house. Unfortunately this 
vast accumulation of wealth is not put to any 
use that improves the moral tone of Indian 
life. The Priests of religion who have charge 
of all this wealth donot use the extensive 
revenues for any strictly moral, spiritual or 
intellectual purpose. There is grave clash of 
interests among these keepers'- of religious 
property and as in all clashes over tnoney 
mattefs, these clashes lead to crimes quite often 
of a serious kind. Very recently the Imam of 
the Jumma Masjtd wm arrested by the Delhi 
Police for repeated violations of the law 
thirt led dating hki; foUawera and 


their opponents. The police were attacked! 
when they interfered and had to fire upon the 
rowdies in self defence. Many persons were 
killed and injured and the atmoaphere re* 
noained tense for several da^. |The Indian 
government have a strong desire to convert 
India into a secular democratic republic. The 
only thing that has been more or less success* 
fully achieved is the creation of a republie 
with a constitution that enables the people of 
India to control and manage their national 
political affairs through a representative 
government. There are elections, political 
par ties,, cabinets and ministers nominated by 
political parties ; but, all these arrangements 
have their weak points which need to be recti v 
fied in order to make our governmental set up 
truly democratic and free from corruption and 
abuse of political power. Our country aka 
cannot be truly secular lo long as preists 
religion can have control over a large proper* 
tion of the nation's wealth and income, 
through their virtual possession of a trenieitif' 
dottt storehmue of religious property. , 
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national wealth and income should be so 
handled, controlled and utilised as would 
enable the managers of the nation’s affairs to 
achieve all those economic objectives which 
enrich the mox'ai, economic, intellectual and 
cultural life of the people. If the rich are 
made richer, the poor poorer, the weak 
weaker, the ignorant more ignorant and the 
anti-social elements more rampantly anti> 
social; through the improper use of economic 
resources that legally belong to religious insti¬ 
tutions, individuals, collective bodies or even 
to the State ; the laws should be so modified 
as would assure the realisation of accepted and 
established moral, social, cultural, intellectual, 
political and social ideals. It would appear 
that all affluent person or persons run the risk 
of encouraging anti-social activities knowingly 
or without clearly understanding the full 
implications of what they get involved m. The 
government should take steps to enlighten 
people about the direct and indirect conse¬ 
quences of what is done with the money and 
property that belong to them or are in their 
control. That might develop a social sense in 
people who donot usually try to understand 
the remote significance of what they do or 
permit others to do in their behalf. 

Significance of High Interest Rates 

Latterly some business houses of good 
standing are offering high interest for loans 
they are accepting from the public for fixed 
periods. Kates higher than J2 per cent per 
annum are not uncommon and these compa¬ 
nies apparently have the approval of State 
authorities to borrow money from the public 
at such high rates. Nobody offers high rates 
of interest on borrowings unless it is found 
difficult to secure loans at lower rates. One 
would therefore be right in assuming that the 
public are reluctant to lend money to business 
firms unless they secure an interest rate of 
2 per cent per anauai or ai)re. From this It 


will also be right to conclude that there is 
shortage of loanable funds too in the nurket. 
People now-a-days have not much surplus 
money after paying their house rent, 
electricity-gas-telephone bills, car running 
expenses, servants’ pay, food-cloathing- 

education-medical charges and meeting the 
general demands of civilised existence. 
Pensioners and retired people with limited 
funds at their disposal too have to try to obtain 
a high enough return from investments to live 
comfortably. Direct and indirect taxes absorb 
a large proportion of whatever is earned and 
one has a real spendable income which is far 
less than what appears on the surface, after 
one has met all cuts made by the managers of 
state affairs on various counts. The idea 
therefore that the lenders of money are getting 
a higher return on their capital may not be 
correct. For if income tax takes a quarter of 
the earnings and wealth tax a little more, then 
twelve per cent soon shrinks down to eight 
per cent. Government’s ready willingness to 
permit borrowings at high rates can also be 
understood when the government also partici¬ 
pates in the earning through taxation. If we 
break up our extra expenses of living we also 
discover the presence of taxation everywhere. 
Due to the fall in the purchasing power of 
money people whose earnings were mainly 
from house rent, have to demand higher rents 
in order to maintain their usual standard of 
living. The fall in the purchasing power of 
money is largely caused by deficit financing 
and inflation of the currency, which have 
elements of invisible taxation within them. 
The government’s policy of expanding the 
field of application and size of excise duties, 
customs duties and various other additions to 
freight rates and other charges, also was at 
the root of increase of prices in an uncontrol¬ 
lable manner. We may therefore assume 
that this rbe in the intermt rate of loam given 







to well established firms is a part of the gene¬ 
ral ti’end of rising prices and fall in the value 
of money. In the circumstances unless the 
policy of government changes, which depends 
on their ability to check inflation, to increase 
the general productivity of the countiy and to 
reduce taxation ; matters cannot be improved 
very much on a permanent basis. The last 
few months the government h-^ve been trying 
to lower the general price level by adopting 
various means which bring down prices. Some 
effect has been noticed statistically, although 
consumers and buyers of materials of various 
kinds have not experienced any lowering of 
prices in the markets. The government have 
made a drive against illicit procurers and 
sellers of local and foreign goods, which how¬ 
ever cannot have any general .effect on the ^ 
markets of the country. The welghtage that 
various commodities should have given on a 
general list of goods purchased and sold will 
be heavy on basic food materials, clothing etc. 
and not so* much on goods that are usually 
smuggled. There is a black market in many 
controlled goods which however continues to 
operate more or less unchecked. 

Fire at Dr. Pratap Chandra Cbunder’s House 
A fire broke out at Dr. Pratap Chandra 
Chundcr’s house on February 5, 1975. The 
Congress (O) leader is a well known lawyer 
and the son of the late Nirmal Chandra 
Chunder. He has a very valuable library in 
his bouse and it is' not known yet what damage 
has been caused by the fire. There are many 
members of Dr. Chunder's household staying 
in the house and it is very surprising that a fire 
could start and spread there without being 
put out right away as it began. The house of 
Dr. Pratap Chandra Chunder is on one of the 
main thoroughfares of Calcutta. It is a 
residential-cum-bustness urea where people 
are up and about twentyfour hours, of the day. 
1$ is sdl the more surprising thcrefw that the 


fire could get a hold there without early 
detection. We hope the Fire Brigade sued^* 
ed in controlling it before it could do much 
harm. 

France Selling FYghfer-Bombers to Egyyt 

It is one of the mysteries of modern politics 
that highly developed and peace loving nation! 
preach the fundamental necessity of banishing 
war from this world and arrange for the sale 
of arms on mass scale at the same time to 
other nations which might have warlike 
intentions against other states. The Freni^h 
are among the principal organisers of the 
United Nations World Security Organisation 
and, as such, one might expect that the French 
people would not act in any manner that 
could provoke war among the nations, unlesi 
it were for reasons which had a bearing oil 
the national security and safety of the Frenol) 
Republic. When the French carried out triali 
of nuclear weapons in the Pacific, ihe^ 
explained that those experiments were part d 
their national defence arrangements. It is 
now reported in the Press that the French arc 
undertaking the supply of a large number of 
Mirage Fighter Bombers to Egypt, for , which 
the Egyptians will pay in cash* The Egyptians 
are definitely in the field for a fight agunft 
the Israelis and this supply a>f fighting planes 
will help them to attack the Israelis. The 
supply, therefore, is doubtlessly an encourage¬ 
ment to warlike moves. The French may say 
that it is just business and all nations have a 
right to buy and sell arms to one another* 
The Americans, who are the greatest sponsoii 
of total international peace, sell arms to any 
nation they choose to sell arms to, and if they, 
can do so, why should not the French sell war 
planes to Egypt ? The Egyptians are anti^! 
American and pro* Russian. The French are 
not over friendly to the Americans, but are 
not likely to do anything that has not the 
tacit apprwal of the Americans. It mayi 
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therefore, be a>*umed that the French rale of 
war planet to Egypt it not diiapproved by 
the Americana. The reaaon will be found in 
strengthening the Egyptians to that extent at 
which the Egyptians would feel strong enough 
to attack Israel. The Americans will see to it 
that even with the Mirage Fighter Bombers 
the Egyptians and their allies would lose and 
the Israelis would occupy more oil fields in 
some more Arab countries. 

The Israelis were caught napping during 
the Yom Ktppur War and the Russian SAMs 
played havoc with Israeli Tanks and war 
planes which the Egyptiaiu had received 
from the USSR. But the Israelis have got 
over these difficulties and the Russian guided 
missiles are not likely to upset their offensive 
and defensive might in a new military clash 
which might occur now. Other and more 
conventional arrangements have to be made 
by the Arabs to meet and defeat the Jews in 
the battlefield. That is what is being 
attempted by the Arab States. 

ations in Calcutta 

The Bengalis, who are most numerous 
among the residents of greater Calcutta, as 

well as the Gujrads, the Assamese, the Oriyas, 
the Nepalese, the South Indians and the 
Marathis many of whom live in Calcutta, are 
all rice eating people. The Biharis, the 
people of U.P. and the Punjabis of whom 
there are about a million in greater Calcutta 
are wheat eaters. Some of the people coming 
from Bihar, U.P. and M.P. also eat sattoo 
which is made of powdered grsun and barley. 
Ration card holders in greater Calcutta, are 
supplied with 1*500 Kg. of wheat smd SOO gms 
of rice every weak. The rice eating people of 
Calcutta, who outnumber the non*rice eaters 
at the ratio of S : 1 have been suffering great 
discomfort and falling ill too due to being 
forced to eat wheat. They get just enough 
rice for about three meals (out of fourteen) in 


a weak. Those who are well off and can buy 
what they want from the black market boy 
about an extra kg, per capita every week and 
thus have at least one rice meal a day. Very 
few people have enough money to meet the 
demands of black dealers. They, therefore, 
buy broken rice or khud with which they pre* 
pare a sort of gruel which they can digest 
easily. It is a great pity that so many milliens 
of persons cannot obtam the basic cereals that 
they are used to eating as their traditional 
racial diet. There was a time not so very 

distant in the past, when people in Calcutta 
used to get 1 kg. of rice per head per week. 
This was reduced to 750 grams some time ago, 
and thereafter to 200 grams. The long suffer¬ 
ing people have meekly accepted whatever 
they have been given. But the authorities 
should realise that this cutting down of the 
rice quota is resented by the people. It should 
be put right as soon as possible. The patience 
of the people should not be taxed too heavily. 
The rationing system is no doubt a great help 
to the consumers of cereals and sugar ; but 
the reduction of quotas of rice with a flourish¬ 
ing road side black market within a hundred 
yards from the Food Office, no doubt puts 
wrong ideas in the mind of the consumers 
regarding the efficiency and purposefulness of 
governpient departments. There is a great 
display of official check and control in railway 
trauns and other places in which some old 
women carrying small bags of rice are regular¬ 
ly arrested for breach of food laws ; but one 
feels that the man power used for that purpose 
could have been better utilised had the same 
number of men gone round the villages for 
purchasing rice, or had a slightly higher 
price been offered to the cultivators for the 
rice they could supply to government. We 
do not know what it eosts to government to 
operate the system of checks and controls but 
it cquldnotbefar ibort of the.total p» wagei 
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tad ftlariei of five thotuiimd ooen with five 
hundred lupervison and efliceri. There are 
other expeasei where so many persons are 
employed by government to check and control 
movement of food articles. Leaving aside the 
accountancy side of the question, which we 
feel we are not competent to answer with any 
degree of correctness} we find that the pur* 
pose of the checks and controls has not been 
served in so far as the required quanta of ri(» 
have not been secured impite of employing a 
large force to secure the supplies and to check 
the movement of food grains between parti* 
cular zones. 

Sale of Archaeological Objects to 
Foreign Maseums • 

Recently a two foot high bronze statue of 
Vishnu was returned to India by an American 
Museum, as it was found that the statue was 
stolen from the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad 
collection of Calcutta about ten years ago. It 
is very seldom that stolen art object of 
Indian origin are located in foreign museums 
for the reason that Indian Temples^ museums 
and collectors do not give much publicity to 
what they have and what they lose through 
pUferage. In the days when the British ruled 
India, thousands of stone and metal statuary 
as well as miniature paintings; ivory and 
wood work ; embroidered shawls, silkena and 
cottons ; kinkhab and zllds ; terracotta and 
pictorial glazed tiles ; marquetry and bidri 
work ; illustrated and illuminated caligraphic 
manuscripts ; enamel work, gold and silver 
ware, metal utensils, gems and jewellery etc. 
etc. were removed by the British ofiicials and 
privkte citizens which are now in foreign 
collections. No one has made any attempts 
at making a list of such objects nor for having 
those returned to India. At present there are 
some museums and art eoUections in India 
which acquire such art objects and save them 
from being taken out m India. The prices 
fhatlp^Biiicoll^oifrcaii ofier or even the 


Indian museums offer for that natter, are 
much lower than what foreigners can and do 
agree to pay. That is why there is a strong 
foreign market for Indian art objects and 
many rare piece# go out of India every year. 
These pieces are not necessarily illicitly 
obtained in India. Their exporting is illegal 
under the Historical Monuments Act; but we 
suppose these are initially taken across land 
frontiers over to other countries and then 
shipped out. If the Indian governments 
(states as well as central) try to establish more 
museums and spend more money for buying 
up ancient objects of art of antique value ; 
and if the prices offered are not miserably 
low compared to what foreign buyers willingly 
pay ; then this great culture-historical loss, 
through the export of objects of archaeologi* 
cal value, can be prevented. 

There are some people who believe that 
legislative measures to stop the sale of antique 
to foreigners will serve the purpose of corner* 
ving the nation’s valuable art and archaeologii* 
cal wealth. Bat that or similar methods of 
using the power of the law to safeguard the 
nation’s culture*historical interests can never 
succeed in achieving such objectives. The 
French or the British are poorer than the 
people of the USA. But the Louvre, the 
British Muteum can always secure what they 
want against all competition from the United 
States of America. The Italian Museums too 
have a vast wealth of Paintings and Statuary 
which they have managed to preserve and add 
to. Our government however have not shown 
the same eagerness to keep the nation’s ardstic 
rarieties in the' country. We have recollec¬ 
tion of our government giving away some 
Konarc (sun temple of Orissa) statuarv to a 
foreign country in exchange "f some copies ^ of 
ancient statues of Europe. Or are we wrong ? 
We should feel happy if our inforndation i» 
incorrect. 
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World Table Tennis Championship 

Sixty four countries were participating in 
the world tab!e tennis championship meet at 
the new and expensively built covered stadium 
in Calcutta. Fifth of February Nineteen 
Hundred Seventy Five will go down in the 
history of Indian games add sports as a memo* 
rable day as the President of India on that 
day inaugurated a world championship in a 
certain indoor game which had come into the 
lime light because of its association with 
political moves made by the Peoples Republic 
of China. Ping Pong diplomacy has acquired 
greater fame than Ping Pong as a game had 
ever achieved in this world. But a game is a 
game with its special discipline and skills and 
if it attracted players from many nations who 
played it with a whole hearted ardour, then 
no efforts made for its wider acceptance by 
the youthful members of society can be consi* 
dered to be fruitless. All games and sports 
created a spirit of fellowship between the 
players, and developed in the players a sense 
of fair, coirect and just behaviour and ad* 
herence to the rules of the game. That being 
so, no games if played properly can fail to 
instil a sense of true sportsmanship in all who 
participate in them. And that is what is one 
of the basic aims of participation in games and 
sports. The other objectives are physical 
development, coordinated action by a number 
of persons playing as a team, learning the 
virtue of self control and checking selfish urges 
for the success of the team and so on and so 
forth. Experts should be able to predict what 
purposes the game of table tennis can fulfil as 
compared to other games like cricket, football, 
rugby, hockey, tennis, badminton, water polo, 
boxing, wrestling, judo, rowing, riding, sprint* 
ing, marathon running, decathlon, pentathlon 
and various other games and sports which 
have attained great popularity during the 
last one hundred years* We feel certain that 


table tennis has its own good points as distin* 
guished from its popularity with Chinese 
diplomats. We also feel sure that this game 
will continue to be played even if the Chinese 
no longer made use of it for achievement of 
political ends. The Indian government have 
spent a lot of money for the World Table 
Tennis Tournament. Not perhaps so much 
for popularising a game as for displaying 
friendliness to other nations by adoption of a 
method which had been used recently by the 
Peoples* Republic of China. 


P.M. Thinks Prices are Falling 


People who go to daily bazars, wayside 
stalls and to the '* large shops or organised 
markets have not stopped complaining about 
rising prices. Recently there have been 
increases in the price of clothes, medicines, 
toilet soap and many other articles for which 
there is a big demand in the market. The 
price of gold and silver has not come down, 
nor has the foreign exchange market shown 
any movements in favour of the Indian Rupee. 
But the Prime Minister of India said at a large 
meeting some time ago that prices have been 
stabilised and were beginning to come down. 
According to her opinion we have come out 
of the deepest darkness that we had been 
enveloped in, though we are not yet in well 
illuminated surroundings. She also said that 
she was not worried about remaining in 
political power, but was worried about the 
ability of those who wanted to replace her. 
Agitation, slogan shouting, black flag demons¬ 
trations and false allegations would not bring 
down prices, she said. She did not however 
make it clear how prices would be brought 
down, nor did she mention,what particular 
prices had already come down or been* 
stabilised. She appeared to be satisfied with 
whatever steps that have been tak^ by her 
goverooMot to check further rise in prices. 
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She thought theie measures have yielded good 
results. 

Civil War in Ethiopia 

The monarchy is no longer functioning in 
Ethiopia. The Ethiopian army is all power* 
ful in Addis Ababa; but the Eritrean 
Secessionists are fighting against it and the 
Eritrean city of Asmara is considered ‘now to 
be in a state of siege from which all foreign 
residents are being evacuated. Four hundred 
Indians have been arranging to move away to 
Addis Ababa, three plane load of British and 
US nationals are being flown out of Asmara 
and the Italian government are preparing to 
airlift three thousand Italians from the area. 
Some Eritreans have bdhn arrested in Addis 
Ababa where there are about lOQOO Eritreans. 
The Eritreans have been procuring arms 
through Libya to the tune of several million 
dollars and that points to possibilities of pro* 
longed warfare over the question of rulerthip 
of Ethiopia. The Libyans have given the 
Eritreans a variety of conventional weapons 
including mortars, anti*tank weapons, anti air¬ 
craft guns, basookas and surface-to-surface 
missiles. There are powerful forces supporting 
the Eritreans and the latter will not be short 
of men or money in their opposition to the 
Ethiopian army. It is not known whether any 
foreign powers are assisting the Ethiopian 
army ; but as they were against the monarchy 
in that country such auistance could arrive 
from many sources. Nothing much is how¬ 
ever known of international involvements in 
the present political tussle in Ethiopia and 
Eritrea. But the developments could not 
have been entirely a matter of local inspira¬ 
tion. 

Calcutta's Non-Resident Population 

Hundreds of thousands of people come 
into Calcutta daily and having spent a part of 
the day here go back to their homes in the 
evening. These daily paisengen do not all 


come to Calcutta to worn and earn a living.. 
Many people come to do their marketing or 
sell their goods. Some even come to beg or to 
commit petty crimes. All these people who 
stay in Calcutta several hours everyday make 
use of the city's civic amenities without con¬ 
tributing anything towards maintaining the 
same. They use the city's water, walk or 
travel along its pavements and roadways, buy 
food from the shops that the city maintains 
and utilise the buying and selling facilities 
that are provided by the city. All daily 
passengers who work for wages in this city 
make use of the housing, the electric supply, 
the telephone and other services that have 
been arranged for by the house owners and 
other organisers of the city services. Now the 
point arises that if 20 per cent of the costs of 
all these facilities are being incurred for the 
advantage of persons who pay nothing towards 
these costs ; can there be any suitable means 
by which these enjoyers of free facilities can 
be made to bear some of the expenses which 
they should legitimately pay ? One way is to 
levy a capitation tax on all non-resident per¬ 
sons who come regularly to the city. Another 
way is to make all such persons pay an occu¬ 
pation tax which all employers should be made 
to collect and pay to the authoritiei. There 
may be other ways of making people pay for 
the facilities enjoyed by them, but that would 
require a more detailed analysis of the subject 
and an extensive discussion of the ways and 
means involved. 

Interfering with Essential Smices 

There are certain services, which if, not 
maintained in proper measure, inconvenience 
and do harm to people and are, therefore, 
declared to be essential services which cannot 
be interfered with for reasons of collective 
bargaining or for action taken by Trade 
Unions. Electric supply, water supply, tele¬ 
phone service, emergency medical service. 
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the Fire Brigade, the Ambuleace services and 
certain other things are considered to be 
essential services. There are other services 
which are very essential too, but arc allowed 
to get mixed up with other things and, thus, 
when these arc stopped, the public face great 
hardship. Generally speaking a taxi strike is a 
great cause of inconvenience to the public but 
it is very hard on incoming passengers at rail* 
way stations and may force people to stay on 
at the station after a long railway journey. 
Taxi associations should be made to undertake 
to keep limited servicej going at railway 
stations, air termini nnd hospitals where 
people must not get stranded on account of 
strikes. Movement of essential commodities 
like basic food articles, medicines, petroleum 
and diesel oil etc, etc. should also be assured 
by port and air termini's workers when they 
go on strike. A recent strike by Port Workers 
nearly emptied many ration shop of ail 
supplies of essential food grains. In a large 
city in which supplies of food grains are very 
limited on account of control regulations, 
stoppage of the flow of lawful supplies can 
mean starvation for the general run of the 
people and trade unions cannot be permitted 
to stop movement of essential food grains on 
account of strikes and stoppages of work. 

Earthquake in Indo-Tibetan Border Regions 
The prolonged earthquakes in Himachal 
Pradesh have been an unusual geological 
incident the like of which in point of prolonged 
duration and repeated shocks has not 
happened during recent years in Indian terri* 
tory. Great earthquakes that have been far 
more destructive have doubtlessly occurred on 
many occasions, but these kave been terrific 


shocks that have shaken the earth suddenly for 
a short while and then stopped. The Bihar 
earthquake of the early thirties caused the 
death of thousands of persons and destroyed 
very extensively the towns of Patna, Monghyr, 
Mozaifarpur etc, Another earthquake which 
was sudden and sharp destroyed Qjuetta, a 
town now in Pakistan, in 1935 and caused the 
death of 40,000 persons. There are two main 
earthquake belts, one running from the 
Western Pacific islands to Japan, the Aleutians 
down the coast of the Americas to Antartica 
and the other stretches from the Cape Verde 
Islands and Portugal along the mountain 
ranges of Europe to Turkey, thereafter through 
the Himaluyas to Indonesia. In 1923 Tokyo 
and Yokohama had earthquakes which killed 
l,80,000.persons and destroyed 5,750,00 houses. 
Other terrifying earthquakes took place in 
Agadir in Morocco and Skopje in Yugoslavia 
causing near total destruction of those towns. 
The earthquakes ih Himachal Pradesh have 
caused destruction of several ancient Buddhist 
monasteries which contained valuable mural 
paintings and art treasures of irreplaceable 
quality. Damage has been caused to various 
other places of cultural importance in Tibet} 
but details of the losses suffered are not very 
correctly known. When the first shocks took 
place relief could not be organised due to 
foul weather and lack of pilots who could 
carry out air dropping of supplies ai^urately. 
Peaces being destr oyed > one could not decide 
where the supplies should be dropped for 
their proper utilisation. When the weather 
improved supplies were dropped all over the 
affected area. Rations have been supplied to 
last more than a month. 



THE EDITOR AND HIS FREEDOM 

SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


What is the freedom of the editor ? In 
law the editor has no more rights than an 
ordinary citizen. The editor's rights cannot 
exceed those of the ordinary citizen. At the 
same time they should not also be less than 
the rights of an ordinary citizen. The editor 
has thiee distinct relationships : relation 
with the employer, relation with the subor¬ 
dinate editorial staiT and relationship with 
the public (including the Government and 
the advertisers). Like any other employee 
the editor is supposed to be loyal to the 
employer. 1 should think that any one who 
accepts an employment implicitly also 
accepts the obligation of loyalty to the 
employer. That is dearly the understanding 
of all employers irrespective of whether they 
belong to the public sector or the private 
sector or to the leftist political parties. 1 
have not come across any instance of any 
editor having been disloyal to his employer. 
The question is why then does controversy 
arise between employers and editors ? This 
question cannot be answered without a 
reference to the specific issues involved in 
a particular controversy. However, several 
general observations can be made. What 
can an employer expect of an editor ? The 
employer can expect that under the editor 
the newspaper should not lose financially or 
in popularity and respectability and that the 
editor should follow the policies agteed 
upon by the editor and the employer at the 
time of the appointment of the editor. If 
this undetvtandiog is adhered to by both the 


sides there should not be any major contro¬ 
versy. If a reference is made to the known 
instances of the dismiasal of editors in this 
country in the recent past, it would be seen 
that in none of the cases the editor was asked 
to go because under him the newspaper had 
suffered in circulation or in popularly or 
financially. It is inconceivable that in any 
other occupation an executive at the c<hb- 
parable level who had brought the company 
comparable financial success and respectability 
would have been asked to go away by his 
employer. Curiously enough such a thing 
nevertheless happens in newspapers where 
editors, otherwise successful, are asked to 
leave by the employers. From this, it can 
be concluded that commercial considera¬ 
tions of the newspaper concerned aldne have 
not prompted the employers to sack their 
editors in the recent past. In other words, 
in matters of security of employment the 
editors have enjoyed a right much less than 
that enjoyed by other citizens. It is known 
that no workman can be dismissed by his 
employer so long as he goes on performing 
his work properly and so long as the position 
he occupies is not abolished. 

The question would yet remain whether 
the editor has been following the policies 
agreed upon by him at the time of his employ¬ 
ment. As far as 1 know nowhere in this 
country is the policy of a newspaper laid 
down in writing. This leaves a lot of scope 
for confusion and controversy. However, 
it cannot be reasonably stated that in auiy 
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controversy between an editor and his 
employer about the understanding of the 
policy, the editor should invariably submit 
to the employer—especially ^ in doing so 
it is the standing of the editor rather than 
the employer that is at stake. For ■ it is the 
editor rather than the employer who comes 
before the public and any sudden 
change in the policy pursued by a 
newspaper threatens to aifect the stan¬ 
ding of the person occupying the chair of 
the editor very much adversely. Very often 
in this country no explanation is offered 
for such drastic changes in policy although 
the public is very eager to know the rationale 
behind the change in policy. Yet editors 
are in no position to explain the change 
under the existing relstionship although it is 
their standing that is at stake. For few 
among the readers know what are the poli¬ 
cies originally agreed upon by the employer 
and the editor. The reasonable course would 
be to have a system of any such controversy 
between the employer and the editor over 
the undersunding and implementation of a 
policy being referred to a third party which 

is not directly involved in the controversy. 
So far as the newepapers in India are con¬ 
cerned, only one newspaper had perhaps for 
sone time expei'imeated with the system 
of having an independent organ to adjudicate 
disputes between the manager and the 

editor over the u n d e rs t a n d i n g of the 
policy of the n e w s p a-p e and its 
implementation. In a controversy between 
editor and the management that independent 
organ, which was known as a Board of 
Trustees, had given the verdict unambigu¬ 
ously in favour of the editor. As it well-known 
that Board of Trustees was headed by no 


less a person than an eminent Judge and 
included among its members a former Advocate- 
General, a former Indian Ambassador 
and a Vice-Chancellor of a certain 
University. Despite the favourable finding 
of a body constituted by such eminent persons, 
the editor had to leave the newspaper. 

Redefine editor’s personal liability 

This insecurity of the editor vis-a-vis his 
employers affects his understanding with the 
subordinate journalists. Since the editor 
docs not have the power to appoint or to 
punish any subordinate staff, which is vested 
in the management, the editor is entirely 
left to rely upon his moral superiority in 
securing the compliance of his subordinate 
staff. There is a lot of resentment about 
the subordinate editorial staff against the 
over-riding authority of the editor in reject¬ 
ing or curtailing reports and articles 
submitted by the subordinate staff. Since 
a newspaper is not produced by the editor 
alone, and the contribution of assistant 
editors, special correspondents, reporters, 
sub-editors and others is extcrmely important 
in the production of a paper, it is only fair 
that besides the editor the other journalists 
actively concerned with the ^writing of the 
newspaper should also have a voice in the 
composition of the contents of a newspaper. 
However there is legal difficulty. Under the 
law it is the editor who is personally 
liable for anything appearing in the news¬ 
paper including advertisements. So long 
as this legal provision remains, it would be 
unreasonable to subject the editor to the 
wishes of anybody also since nobody else 
w>)ul d be liable under law. In view of the 
new ciuiracter ni tike newspapers where the 
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editor's direct personal responsibility is very 
uueh limited, the time has come to review 
the law and to free the editor from this 
personal liability, which, while leaving the 
editor with general supervisory control, 
should henceforth be distributed to each 
individual head of department of a newspaper. 
In that case the various heads of depart¬ 
ments can legitimately claim a much greater 
authority over the inclusion and rejection 
of articles, reports and advertisements and 
can take the responsibility under law for 
the same. It would be also in accordance 
with the fact as it exists today, and contribute 
to a much greater sense of responsibility 
among journalisits who would know that 
they would have to be personally responsible 
for what they write. At the same time, it 
would make for a much greater freedom and 
variety of information since the publication 
of a report or comment would no longer be 
subject to the approval of any other indi¬ 
vidual. It cannot be gainsaid that the 
personal predilection of an editor considerably 
influences his decision about acceptance and 
rejection of reporss and comments. 

Terms of appointment should be public 

The public Icoks upon the editor as the 
person who would publish without fear or 
favour all reports and comments on the same 
according to his understanding without 
being influenced by any other consideration. 
This is the role for which the employer also 
appoints the editor. For, whe then employer 
announces the appointment of an editor, 
it is an announcement to the world that tbit 
gentleman would be dealing with reports and 
comments and the employer would not 
have anything to do with the same. So 
long in this country the employers have not 
announced whether they have imposed any 
condition on tW editor regarding the pub* 


Ucation or nonpublication of certain typer 
of newt and. commentt, this naturally creates 
an impression among the public that the 
editor is entirely free to act in this matter. 
If he does not act uptp this public understand' 
ding an adverse presumption is created in 
the public mind about the integrity and the 
motivation of an editor who is not in a 
position to explain that he might be acting 
under an agreement with the employer to 
project certain views or to oppose others. 
This unnecessarily places the editor in a very 
disadvantageous position vis-a-vis the public. 
It is necessary in public interest for every 
employer to announce publicly the policies 
of the newspaper which an editor has been 
asked to follow, so that the newspaper 
readers can also decide whetl^er they would 
like to read a newspaper pursuing a parti* 
cular policy and the policy they could expect 
from a particular newitpaper. This would 
free the editor of many of the inhibitions 
since he would be assured of the fact that hn 
would not be misunderstood by the public 
or by the Government for following a parti* 
cular policy which, as everybody would know, 
was a condition of his employment. 

To the extent that the editor of a news¬ 
paper is a public functionary like the minister, 
it is in the fitness of things that the terms of 
the appointment of an editor should be 
publicly stated. So long as the newspaper 
is under private ownership this would also 
straighten the editor's relationship with the 
Government and political parties. Now-a- 
days a lot of political pressure is put on the 
editors and other journalists to prompt them 
to espouse certain views or criticize others. 
When it is known in advance that the editor's 
responsibility goei only to a certain extent, 
the pressure on him would be lessened. 
M<>7eover, a growing number of magazine^ 
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are bting published by the Government. In 
West Bengal even a daily newspaper is said to 
be published by the Governnsent. Even there 
also the editor, who is widely acknowledged 
as one of the greatest living Bengali editors, 
had to resign under protest. That clearly 
showed the need for the Government alio 
to lay the down conditions in public to judge 
how far the public exchequer should be 
justified in burdening itself with the respon- 
sibility of running a daily newspaper, in 
keeping with the public interest of freedom 
of information and economy in expenditure. 

Editor and Advertisers 

The editors position vis-a>vis the adverti¬ 
sers has gone down considerably since 
independence. Even very affluent and 
largely-circulated newspapers now publish 
in the news columns the reports of such 
purely commercial functions as launching a 
new toothpaste or bath soap. This was 
inconceivable in earlier times. Even otherwise 
purely commercial materials, for the publication 
of which the newspapers take money from the 
parties concerned, now*a'days appear with 
greater frequency as news without any 
inkling being given to the readers that what 
they have been reading is the paid propa¬ 
ganda of a Company or a Government. In 
many cases the editors are unable to resist 
the pressure of their own advertisement 
managers to accommodate such disguised 
publicity of commercial firmis. In many 
other cases the editors do so on their own. 
But in both the cases the public interest 
suffers. Here is a clear case for the Press 
Council to intervene to lay doyrn a code 
of conduct for advertisers so that they cannot 
discriminate between newspapers which are 
willing to accommodate such unethical 
practices add those which are interested in 
running a business with some concern for 
values and truthfulness. 


Limits to editor’s freedom 

Now-a^days editors enjoying the goodwill 
of proprietors are virtual dictators against 
the weaker parties who have no means of 
persuading an erring editor to behave properly. 
The Press Gouucil is there ; but in practice it 
has done precious little to uphold journalistic 
ethics and freedom of information, apart 
from condemning Governments when they 
have stopped advertisements in particular 
newspapers. The Press Council cannot of 
course be expected to look into whether 
space consumed by particular advertisements 
is justified by the need of the advertiser, the 
newspaper or the public. It is no longer 
exceptional to find large advertisements 
appearing in his newespapers for stenogra¬ 
phers and such routine functionaries. 
When there is such a dearth 
of newsprint and when the shortage 
of newsprint threatens to create an effective 
blockade of newr, no one considers it necessary 
to see whether it is proper for advertisers 
and newspapers to consume a great deal of 
space in useless advertising. The Press 
Council should have raised the question but 
has not. The Press Council should 
have railed the question but has not. Nor 
has th« Press Council raised the question 
if Companies are justified in exaggerating 
their importance in certain localities by 
spending a bulk of their advertising budget 
in areas like New Delhi, Bombay, Madnts 
and other cosmopolitan areas. When the 
Press Council considers it within its juris¬ 
diction to examine the advertising policies 
of the State Governments there is no resson 
why it should not examine the advertising 
policies of the Centra! .Government and the • 
affluent Companies and the practice of affluent 
newspapers of using a cansidereUe portion 
•f tb^r available space in publishing needlew 
advertbioflb 
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to a irecent incident in Bombay the mosie 
critic (who il a State Government official 
violating the Mrvice conduct rules by doing 
regular journalistic work with the active 
tncouragemeot of the editor of the newspaper 
concerned) of a daily newspaper thought 
it proper to comment on the performance 
of an artist who had announced before the 
concert that the concert was not meant for 
the press. When a protest was sent to the 
newspaper agaiost this unethical practice 
of the music critic, the protest was published 
by omitting a significant paragraph to enable 
the music critic to profess his innocence and 
to abuse the protester (who himtelf has been 
an efiitor of several net^papers,) The editor 
did not publish the rejoinder of the protester 
ner did he care to reply to the personal 
query, made in writing. How a journalist 
could disregard with impunity the express 
wishes of a singer not to review the perfor¬ 
mance, if it was improper for a journalist 
to publicize ofF-the-rccord comments of a 
political leader. Moreover, the comments of 


ill 

the music critit were highly coloured aitd 
did not say anything about tHtr^quaUty Of 
the. artiste's perfonnance. Nevertheleis, the, 
editor did not publish a recantation. Here 
an artiste was victim of the wilfulness of an 
affluent editor,-«wbich shows the great 
dangers, from the point of view of social pro* 
gressj of an undue harping on the freedom 
of the editort-^without reference to the 
objective for which the freedom has to be 
exercised. Most of the employed tditors in 
this country have got unlimited freedom tn 
trample, like the Government, on the freedem 
of the ordinary citixens. Like every other 
organization such as the police, ffie 
bank manager, the bus conductors, the editor 
is practically invaulnerablc by an ordinary 
citizen. It is only on rare occasions when 
an editor seeks to give vent to the . feelings 
of the humiliated and the insulted that he 
faces any threat to his security. The need 
to increase the answerability of an editor is 
insistent from tbe point of view of freedom 
of information. 




INDIGO-PEASANTS IN BENGAL AND HARISH CHANDRA MUKHER JEE 

KANAT LAL CHATTOPADHYAY 


Harhh Chandra Mukherjee was born at 
Bhowanipore, Calcutta, in 1824. After having 
his early school education in a Pathsala he 
was admitted to the Union School. But due 
to poverty he could not continue his regular 
studies and at the age of 14 or IS was forced 
to give them up and look about for a job.> In 
1848 he passed a competitive examination and 
got the job of a clerk in the Military Auditor 
General’s office on rupees twenty.five a month. 
Here, by virtue of his sterling qualities, he 
rose to the position of Assistant Auditor on 
rupees four hundred per month. As soon as 
he had secured a livelihood, he turned once 
again to the acquisition of knowledge. To 
satisfy his insatiable hunger for books he 

purchased and even begged for them. After 
his salary bad increased a little he became a 
subscriber to the Calcutta Public Library. A 
diligent reader in that library, he acquired a 
profound scholarship in History, Political 
Science and Law.^ At this time he began to 
contribute articles to the Hindu Intelligencer. 
Gradually he came to be fairly known to the 
intellectual society of the time. In 1852, he 
became a member of the British Indian Asso- 
ciation and soon became one of its influential 
members. He was attracted to the Brahmo 

Samaj and proved himself to be a disciple of 
Rammohun. He followed the political ideals 
of Rammohun, which fact can be proved from 
bis writtings in the pages of the Hindoo Patriot, 
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He acknowledged the good that the rule of 
the East India Company had brought about in 
India. He wrote, ‘The Company has imposed 
laws on lawless herds of banditti, given security 
to possession and property, where it was 
perpetual danger anti disturbance, scattered 
the luxuries of European civilization, diffused 
the blessings of Anglo-Saxon energy and indus¬ 
try, foueded an admirable system of political 
equality and brought justice to the poor inch’s 
door.”« 

But he was by no means blind to the defects 

of foreign rule and he wrote, **.we want 

that the acknowledged right of tlie native 
Indian subjects of the Crown to participate in 
the Government of their own country be no 
longer allowed to be set at naught by the 
executive.”"* 

Harish Chandra took over the charge of 
the Hindoo Patriot in 1855. Through the pages 
of this paper, Harish tried to shape and direct 
public opinion in the country. In his writings 
he struck an extremist note, asking for not 
mere reforms, but freedom from foreign rule. 
He felt humiliated when, after the Mutiny, 
India was placed directly under the Crown 
without reference to the public opinion of the 
country. He wrote, **Can a revolution in the 
Indian Government be authorised by Parlia¬ 
ment without consulting the vdshes of the vast 
millions of men for whose benefit it is propo¬ 
sed to be made ? The reply must be in the 
negative. The time is nearly come when all 
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Indian questions must be solved by Indians. 
Tbe mutinies have m^de potent to the English 
public what must be the effect of politics in 
which the native is allowed no voice.”® 

Harish Chandra scathingly criticised Lord 
Dalhousie's Oudh policy. He similarly criti¬ 
cised many other measures of the Government. 
But the evil against which his severest and most 
persistent attacks tvere directed was Indigo 
plantation. Through the pages of the Hindoo 
Patriot he exposed the tyranny practicised by 
the Indigo planters with the help of Govern¬ 
ment officials, upon the poor ryots in Bengal. 
He continually defended the ryot's interests even 
at the cost of th^ir.own health and spending 
lavishly for it. To help the ryots, he engaged 
lawyers and sent them to the mofussil courts 
to plead their cases. Many ryots from distant 
villages came all the way to his Bhowanipore 
residence for help and guidance. He worked 
labouriously and arduously, drafting petitions 
and memorials for them. His house became 
indeed a haven for the people of the province. 
His evidence before the Indigo commission of 
1860 is an eloquent testimony to his 
courageous espuosal of the ryots’ cause. 

In 1859, when news about the wide-spread 
indigo disturbances reached Calcutta, Indigo 
became the most vital political issue in the 
capital of India. The planters, all Europeans, 
were supported by the entire British Commer¬ 
cial community. In opposition to them the 
peasantry got the support of a few officials, 
missionaries, Bengali merchants, landholders 
and the intelligentsia. During the Indigo 
controversy in Calcutta the bodies that stood 
forth as champions of the opposing interests 
were the indigo Planters* Association, the 
British Indian Association and the Missionaries 
Society. Mr. William Theobold, who became 
the Secretary of the Planters* Association in 
1851 and continued in that office upto 1860, 
Mfhhted to ijaatotain an equilibrlttm between 


the Calcutta group and the planters. Tbh 
Planters* hpwever were concerned about theiy 
own interests 'and had little sympathy (oi^ 
longer poUUcsd issues. The modus operand! oC' 
the Planters' Association was to present a 
petition to the Government of India and they 
tried to win over the British Cabinet and 
Members of Parliament. The Zaminders of 
Bengal took up an equivocal stand on the issue. 
Most of them, though belonging to the British 
Indian Association, profited by leasing out 
lands to the indigo planters at excessive rents. 
Out of self-interest they kept aloof from the 
indigo disturbances.^ But a handful of them 
were involved in personal feuds with the indigo 
planters and they gave support tb the ryots* 
The members of the British Indian Association 
supported two English-language weekly news¬ 
papers whose editors were engaged in wordy 
duels, through the columns of their respective 
papers, with the editors of the Englishman and 
the Horkaru. 

As we have said above, Harish Chandra 
published and edited an Engluh-language 
newspaper, the Hindoo Patriot from 1855. He 
pledged his powerful pen, for the cause of the 
ryots and shaped and directed public opinion 
on the iisue. He h^ already earned a repu¬ 
tation as a fearless critic of the Government 
when he was a journalist in the Hindu Intelli¬ 
gencer and the Bengal Recorder. Through his 
paper, the Hindoo Patriot, he carried on a 
relentless struggle against the injustices and 
oppressions of the planters. He drafted the 
petition which was sent to the Parliament by 
the British Indian Association in 1853 on the 
eve of the renewal of the Charter. In the 
districts where indigo was chiefly cultivated" 
Harish Chandra engaged correspondents who 
sent regular first hand information about the 
oppression of the planters, as also the incom¬ 
petence and partiality of the district officials, i 
Haiish Chandra jHiblished all these reports ict r'. 
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the pages of the Hindoo Patriot. In its anti* 
planter campaign the Hindoo Patriot worked 
hand in hand with the Indian Field, founded in 
March 18S8. This paper was edited by an 
Armenian merchant but had some liberal 
Britishers on its editorial board. The political 
editor of the paper was Kishorychand Mitra 
who took a keen interest in anything that 
could improve the lot of the peasantry. Both 
Harish Chandra and Kishorychand were active 
members of the British Indian Association. 
A Bengali weekly, the Somf>rokash, 6rst pub¬ 
lished on November 18, 1858, also took an 
active interest in campaigning against the plant¬ 
ers. Another Bengali weekly, the Sambad 
Prabhakar, also vehemently criticised the 
attitude of the Planters and by publicizing the 
facts heightened public interest in favour of 
the ryots. 

The planters, through thetr newspapers, 
accused the ‘Anti-British Association,’^ as they 
called these papers, of instigating the ryots to 
combine against indigo cultivation.-^ Some 
members of the British Indian Association, 
besides Harish Chandra, helped the ryots by 
supporting Mukhtars in the mofassil courts and 
by sheltering those ryots who came to Calcutta 
to present petitions. But such help as they 
gave was fitful and fell far short of the demand 
which was raised about it on all sides.It 
was Harish Chandra, who supported the cause 
of the ryots consistently and persistently as 
well as elTectivcly. His editorials raised the 
issue of the indigo disturbances from the level 
of a labour dispute to that of a political 
controversy. One such editorial runs thus : 
"Bengal might well be proud of its peasantry, 
in no other country in the world is to be found 
in the tillers of the soil the virtues which the 
ryots of Bengal have so prominently displayed 
ever since the Indigo agitation has begun. 
Wanting in power, wealth, political knowledge 
and even leadership, the peasantry of Bengal 


have brought about a revolution inferior In 
magnitude and importance to none that has 
happened in the social history of app other 
country. They have battled with advenaries 
possessing some of the most formidable 
elements of power. With the Government 
against them, the Tribunals against them, the 
law against them, the press against them, they 
have achieved a success of which the benefits 
will reach all orders and the most distant 
generations of our countrymen. And all this 
they have done by sheer force of virtue by 
patience, perseverence and fortitude, and 
without committing a single crime or almost a 
single act of violence."Harish’s activities 
are a land* mark in the history of Indian politi* 
cal development. With him, for the first time, 
an Indian of the urban middle class was acting 
as a spokesmen for the peasantry. The Indigo 
disturbance marked the begiDoing of a contest 
for the political leadership of rural India 
between the Government, district officers and 
the middle class urban Indian. 

On May 1, 1859, Sir Jhon Peter Grant 
became the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
The oppressed ryots hoped tkat with a new 
man at the helm of the administration, the 
days of their misery would be over. But the 
planters got the better of his Government. 
They were able to persuade the latter to enact 
a law on March 31, 1860 (Act XI of i860) 
making breach of contract on the pint of the 
ryots a criminal offence. It was enacted 
temporarily for six months but the planters 
took the fullest advantage of the infamous 
measure. A reign of terror ensued in Nadia 
and Jesaore, because the district officials, all 
Europeans, jointed the planters in their acts 
of oppression. Act XI had however a provi¬ 
sion for the appointment of a Commission of 
Enquiry, which had made it, to some extent, 
acceptable to the Indian commimity of 
Calcutta. The Hindoo Patriot acknowlc^od 
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tibftt t&e Oov«i:ni^eat r 
'ibtertiiig in thit Act this par^ular |>rovition 
Od t£i^ point it wrote that the Oovernmeni 
had taken the only course possible under the 
circumstances and that in calling f o r a n 
enquiry Sir Peter Grant had acted in a states* 
manlike manner. Xhe Indian Field, in an 
editorial wrote that any hardship that Act XI 
‘ inflicted upon the cultivators would be off'Set 
by the great benefits to them oC a Commission 
of Enquiry.^* The ryots, however, did not 
understand that the act was temporary. They 
felt betrayed by the Government and made up 
their minds not to sow indigo.^® They were 
now determined to resist the onslaught of the 
planters and all those who were out to help 
the latter. Most of the impartial newspapers 
of Calcutta were subsidised by the planters. 
Harish Chandra was an out and out national¬ 
ist and a true friend of the poor and the 
helpless. He had, as we have seen above, 
expressed his appreciation of the provision 
made in the Act for the appointment of a 
Commission of Enquiry. But in an editorial 
in his paper dated June 20, 1860, he roundly 
denounced the Act as the Ryots Coercion 
Law.^* The British Indian Association and 
the missionaries had also petitioned the 
Government against the Act. 

As We have said above. Section XII of Act 
of 1860 provided for the appointment of a 
Commission of Enquiry. In due course, the 
Lt. Governor proceeded to implement the 
provision that every interest be represented on 
the Commission and requested both the British 
Indian Association and the Indigo Planters* 
Association to nominate representatives. The 
Indigo Comminion was officially appointed 
on' May Id, and held its first meeting in 
Galicutta on May 18. The Commission had 
. the foilowing members: W. S. Seton-Karr— 
Pmident, R. Temple-member. Both of them 
were the Government’s nominees, W«F. 


'Fergusj^^'..was.- .the''nominee 'of '^tl^ 
BWm* ASipciatioii^ Revd. J. Sale 
Missionary rs^^entative and Chandii Mphdn 
Ciuiiterjce was the representative of bc^h jtlm 
21aminders and the ryots.^'^ The Gommtssfoh 
first went to Krishhagat for hearing and after 
spending a fortnight eame back to Calcuttcu 
The Commission examined witnesses from May 
18 to August 4, I860. These witnesses included 
prisoners held for breaches of contract 
under Act XI of 1860. Jn every hearitog the 
public crowded the meeting place. All told, 
the Commission examined 134 witnesses of 
whom IS were officers, 21 planters, 8 miisiona- 
ries, 13 zamindars and Talukdars And 77 ryots. 
Hundreds of ryots came to Calcutta from 
different parts of Bengal. In October the 
period of operation of Act XI drew to a close. 
The Lt. Governor reviewed the administradve 
reforms made necessary by the disturbances 
and in the light of the findings of the Indigd 
Commission. Multiplication of Sub-divisions, 
police reform, establishment of additional 
courts in the countryside and registration oi 
contracts were some of the reforms suggested 
by the Commission. 

With the expiration oi the term of Act XI 
the planters resorted to new forms of coercion. 
The indigo disturbances now continued along 
a new course and evolved into the kind of 
agrarian disputes which were to plague Bengal 
and jeopardize the Permanent Settlement for 
many decades to come. The indigo industry 
came to an end finally in 1862 but long before 
this it had become an anachronism.^^ By the 
middle of the 1850s the industry had lost its 
central position in the export trade of Bengal. 
Grant, with relentless consistency, applied the 
doctrine of free trade to the indigo system. 
Between 1860, when the ryots were jSrijjt 
summoned to take their trials at the courts 
contract violations and 1861, when they,theih|> 
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in 

demand of the planten, a momentotu change 
had taken place. The peasantry had grasped 
the concept of lawful rights. They had 
received aid In their struggle from the rural 
middle class. Calcutta was the scene of the 
most i|igni6cant developments in the contest 
over indigo planting. 

The movement have a new orientation to 
Bengal nationalism. It made the Government 
somewhat more conscious of tneir responsibi¬ 
lities towards their subjects, and thus influenc¬ 
ed their policy towards the peasantry. 
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A SECOND CHAMBER IN INDIAN STATE, LESISLATURE 


I 


Xa recent yean, the second chambers in the 
State Legislatures in India have come under 
•evere criticism. They have been denounced 
as 'dying institutions’. The abolition of the 
second chambers in some State Legislatures 


after short-lived and unsuccessful experimenU 
ii very often cited against their retention in 
those State Legislatures where they still 
survive, t 


This article* examines the role of the 
second chamber in the Andhra Pradesh Legis¬ 
lature. The article is divided into four parts. 
The first part recapitulates in brief the general 
academic arguments for and against a second 
chamber in the State level. The second part 
^ describes the organization and ;powers of the 
Legislative Council in the Andhra Pradesh 
legislature. The third part enumerates few 
of the findings of a study conducted earlier. 
The final part suggests few recommendations 
to re-vamp the Council. 


I 


The traditional motives for the creation of 
’ a second chamber have been mixed. But they 
all csientialiy spring from the 'theory ;of limited 
government and the doctrine of cheeks and 
balances. One of the virtues (d* a second ' 
chamber, it it often claimed, is that it infuses 
moderation in legislation by effecting proper 
check uflon the rath and ilbcomidered legisla¬ 
tive measures by the first chamber which 
might be the outcome of passions of the 
j momci^t. Secondly, it is supposed to interpose 
^ the necenai^ ^ejay in the legi|^tive proeeis 
aitd thus peniut time for reflecubn end recon¬ 
sideration prior to the final adoption of li^ii- 
o lation. . Thirdly., it is. meant to rdievethe 


congestion of work of Uh: first chamber by 
equal sharing of the responsibilities. Fourthly, 
it affords represootation to special and mino¬ 
rity interests which may not. be adequately 
represented in the first chamber. Fifthly, it 
provides additional debating opportunities for^ 
which there is occasional need. .Finally, it 
supplies additional political pcaiitioni for which 
there is demand, etc. 

Kqually fierce arguments have been, advanc¬ 
ed against a second chamber. It is beld that 
the division of the legislature in two dbamberi 
would amount to the division of sovereignity 
which it absurd. Secondly, it would sottte- 
timei lead to dangerous confiicti between the 
two chambers which would frustrate the 
government. Thirdly, it results in duplication 
of work and unnecessary delay in action* 
Fourthly, it is a costly burden on the' natibnal 
exchequer which poor States cannot afford.. 
Fifthly, in modern democracies, the growth of 
political parties, consultative committees, high 
educational standards, independent and vigi¬ 
lant press and strong public opinion, etc.* 
provide better safegaurds and make second 
chambers superfluous. Finally, it is more often 
refracted to serve the political ends of the 
ruling parties which is undemocratic, etc. 

By and large, the support for second cham¬ 
ber is on the decline in the recent years and its 
retention in State Legislature of a federation 
is becoming unpopitiar* all over the world. 

II 

The Legislative Council has been in exis¬ 
tence in the Andhra Pradesh Legislature once 
Ist July, 1^58.^ It is composed of ninety 
members.* Out of them, thirty one members 
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(one third) are elected by the members of the 
Legislative Assembly ; thirty one (one third) 
members are elected by the Local Authorities 
within the State ; eight members (one twelfth) 
are elected by the voters of the Graduates' 
constituencies within the State ; eight members 
(one twelfth) are elected by the’ voters of the 
•Teachers’ constituencies within the State; 
and the remaining twelve members are nomi¬ 
nated by the Governor from among persons 
having special knowledge or practical expe¬ 
rience in respect of matters such as literature, 
scienccj art, co-operative movement and social 
service. The members except the nominated 
members are elected in accordance with the 
system of proportionnl representation by means 
of the single transferable vote. The Council 
is a continuing body and is not subject to 
dissolution but one third of its members retire 
every second year** and the vacancies are filled 
up by fresh elections. The required minimum 
age qualification for membership in the 
Council is thirty years ® The presiding officer 
of the Council is called the Chairman.’' 

As regards the powers, the Legislative 
Council plays a mere advisory role. A Bill, 
other than a Money Bill, may originate in 
either House of the Legislature. Over legisla¬ 
tive matters, it has only a suspensive veto for a 
maximum period upto four months.^ Over 
financial matters, its powers are absolute. A 
Money Bill originates only in the Assembly 
and the Council may detain it only for a 
period upto fourteen days.* As in the ease of 
the Parliament at the centre, there is no pro¬ 
vision for a joint sitting of both the Houses of 
the State Legislature to resolve deadlock 
between them over legislative matters if any. 
Thus, the Legislative Council is only a sub¬ 
ordinate component of the Legislature. 

. Ill 

A few of the findings in brief of a study of 
';he Leglslativo Council in the Andhra Pradesh 


Legislature during the first fifteen years of its 
existence are as follows : 

The socio-economic background of the 
members'*’ reveals a marked lop-sidedness in 
the composition of the Council in some 
respect. Sexwise (Table I), about ninty two 
per cent of the members are men and the 
women account for only eight per cent. As 
regards the age of the members (Table II), a 
majority of them, about seventy seven per cent, 
belong to the age bracket of forty and sixty 
years. The ‘under forties’ account for about 
fifteen per cent, followed up by the ‘over 
sixties’ with only eight per cent of the 
members. The average age of the members 
in the Council woAs out to about forty nine 
years. The educational background of the 
members (Table III) gives a satisfactory 
picture. About seventy four per cent of the 
members are college-educated with graduate 
and post graduate qualifications. About 
sixteen per cent of them are matriculates, and 
only about ten per cent of them are less than 
matriculates. In terms of occupation of the 
members (Table IV), these who have indicated 
Agriculture as their profession constitute the 
single largest group with about forty five per 
cent of the mcroberj. The Lawyers come next 
with about twenty five percent. Ihe remain¬ 
ing arc found to be scattered among the 
various other professions like Teaching, 
Journalism, Trade union. Medicine, Engineer¬ 
ing, Business, Social service etc. 


Table I 

SEX OF MEMBERS 
N=:90 


Sex 

% 

•. V 

Men 

92 

Women 

8 
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Tabic II 

AGE OF MEMBERS 


Age 

% 

30-39 

15 

40-49 

37 

50-59 

40 

Above CO 

8 

Table HI 


EDUCATION OF MEMBERS 

N=:71 


Level of education 

% Tr 

College-educated * 

74 

Matriculates 

16 

Less than matriculation 

10 

Table IV 


OCCUPATION OF MEMBERS 

N-71 


Occupations % 

Agriculture 

45 

Law 

25 

Journalism 

1 

Teaching 

6 

Trade union 

7 

Medicine 

1 

Engineering 

1 

Business 

3 

Social service 

8 

Other occupations 

2 

Table V 


PARTY AFFILIATION OF MEMBERS 

Z 

II 


Parties % 

Congress 

70 

Swatantra 

5 


m 


ap.i. 3 

. C.PJ. Manditt 2 

Jana Sai^gh 5 

Independents 6 

Others® ' 7 


@ It includes National Teachers* Front, 
National Democrats, etc. 

The party affiliation of the 
members (Table V) reveals the dominance of 
the Congress which is the ruling party in the 
State. About seventy per cent of the members 
in the Council belong to the Congress party. 
The Opposition parties account for the remain* 
ing with less than five per cent each. It shows 
the weak Opposition in the Council. 

The role played by the Council as a revi¬ 
sing Chamber has not been impressive. For 
instance, none of the amendments proposed 
by the Council has ever been accepted. There 
has not been any deadlock between the two 
Houses of the Anbhra Pradesh Legislature at 
any time. By coKVf ntion, the Bills, by and 
large, originate in the Assembly. During the 
period under review, there have been only 
eleven Bills which originated in the Council. 
The Bills have been generally passed without 
much interposition of delay. The ^iveraae 
time taken for consideration of a Bill in the 
Council in all its stages, based on prepresenta- 
tive samples, has been about twenty five 
minutes. The discussions in the Council rarely 
break any fresh grounds nor throw any new 
light and generally centre around the same 
points which have already been discussed on 
the floor of the Assembly. 

The general participation of the members, 
on the floor has not been much involved, 
excepting the members representing the 
Teachers’ and the Graduates* constituencies. 
A majority of others seems to be apathetic 
and indifferent. The attendance of the 
members of the Council too remain much to 
be improved. For example, the average daily 
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attendance of the memberB in the Council, 
baled on lepresentativc samples, has been only 
'about fo:ty seven per cent. The criticism that 
the Council serves the purpose of political 
patronage by the ruling party can not be 
ruled out. On one occasion, th'^ nomination 
of a member to the Council by the Governor 
was questioned on the floor of the House. 

If the tickets issued to the visitors’ galleries 
in the Council is taken as an indicator, it does 
not speak very high of the popularity of the 
Council among the public. Nor the Govern* 
ment seem to take the Council with any 
seriousness. There have been instances when 
the members have complained of the ignorance 
and callousness of the Government towards 
the Council. >2 

IV 

The vital question is whether to end the 
second chamber or to mend it so as to make it 
more meaningful and fumtional. If the 
Council should play a more effective and 
purposeful role, it needs to bs re>vamped both 
in its composition as well as in its way of 
; functioning. In this broad perspective, a few 
recommendations have been suggested which 
are as follows: 

The Legislative Council, as composed now, 
is far from being satisfactory. It is a hotch¬ 
potch of representation. Some of the members 
are elected on the basis of functions, some are 
indirectly elected by the Legislative Assembly 
and some arc nominated by the Governor. 
Election of one third of the membership by 
thte Assembly gives too much weightage to the 
Assembly. At the same time, very few func¬ 
tions have been provided representation in the 
Council i.e. Teachers, Graduates and Local 
Authorities etc. And, morever, the scope of 
such representation also has been very narrow. 
This may be refashioned by abolishing the 
provision for election by the Assembly aad 
broadbaiing the functional representation. 


Representation may be extended to such other 
functional categories as- medicine, engineering, 
trade union, business, civil service, etc. 

The nominations to the Council are made 
by the Governor on the advice of the Chief 
Minister in consonance with the parliamentary 
system of government. Instead, to guard 
against probable misuse of such nominations 
by the ruling party, the power of nomination 
may be vested in the Governor at his discre¬ 
tion. 

The time and service of the Council may 
be better utilised by the Government than is 
being done now. Conventionally, certain 
peicentsge of the Bills may be reserved for 
origination in the Gounril. Besides enhancing 
the credibility of the Council, this may help 
in relieving the pretent legislative congestion 
in the Assembly and more leisurely and diligent 
consideration of the legislative measures. 

The Legislative Council may consider the 
pofsibility nf undertaking certain special func¬ 
tions which the Assembly is unable to dis¬ 
charge due to its size and lack of time and 
inclination. It is, in fact, aptly suited than 
the other Hou5e to undertake these functions 
owing to its composition and continuity as well 
as to its relative freedom from the immediate- 
popular pressures to which the Assembly is 
subjected. 

The ofiB.ee of the presiding ofiBcer is a vital 
one. The dignity^ freedom and efficiency of 
the House depends upon the ability and 
impartiality of the presiding officer. It is 
imperative that he disociates himself from, 
party politics. A member from the Opposi¬ 
tion may be made the presiding officer in 
order to guard against the likely or overt 
pressures from the ruling party. 

The rigid and cumbersome rultss of pro¬ 
cedure which preclude the more efficient 
utilisation of the CouheiFs time, mi^ be 
relaxed. For imtaQce» the rules , of admiiid- 
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biiity reUting to question*, short discussitmi, 
adjournment motions etc., may be liberalised 
so as to allow better reflection of public 
opinion. The political parties may also relax 
the use of whips in the Council in order to 
ensure free and frank views and opinions of 
the individual naembers. 

1. The States of Punjab and West Bengal 
have abolished the second chambers in 
tlieir Legislatures in 1969 and 1970 
respectively. They still survive in Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Bombay, Jammu & 
Kashmir, Karnataka, Tamilnadu and 
Uttar Pradesh. 

2. This article is based on the author’s 
M. Litt. disseAation at the Osmania 


University, 1974. .•?' 

3. Crane & Watts, State Legislative Systemsil^^ 

Prentice*Hall, New York, 19^, PP« 
24.38. . " 

4. As provided by Article 171 of the Indito 
Constitution and Parliament (Legislative 
Councils) Act, 1957. 

5. Ibid., Article 172 (2). 

6. Ibid., Article 173 (b). 

7. Ibid., Article 182. 

8. Ibid., Articles 196 & 197. 

9. Ibid., 198. 

10. During September—December, 1972. 

11. Legislative Council's Debates, 9th A 
13th February, 1970. 

12. Ibid., lOth December, 1968. 


GANDHIJI AND THE FIVE YEAR PLANS 

R. PADMANABHAN 


Not long after the birth of freedom steps 
were taken m pursuance of what are known 
as the directive principle of State policy 
to improve the economic conditions of the 
people of India who were steeped in agelong 
pOvet ty. In consequence of the decisions in 
that direction, the iong.term objective lard 
down in the plans was to double toe percapita 
income and to raise consumption standards 
by over at least 70 percent by 1977. 

The five year plant ^(1951 to 1956) (1955- 
i96i} (1961-1966} and (the three plan year) 
(1969-1974) were chiefly a concrete 
expression of the steps tsdien by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to translate the policy laid 
down ajiroady in the directive principles as 
quoted Ikbove, Of oousic the tsM^mique of 
pkuxDiog U 1 ^ implicated procen jBf{>^Uy 


in a large country like India with a teemfeg 
population, for it is very difficult to tsdtc 
into consideration sdl the variables in terms 
of nonreconomic factors involved in the 
planning process. In view of the fast rate 
in the growth of population, rapid industria¬ 
lisation should be adopted and after an initial 
period of sti ess and strain, the economy will 
reach a height of smooth course apd the 
country will feci the beneficent atmosphere 
of the take off stage and achieve for itself' 
what economists call Wf-sustained growth.' 

We have gone through four five year 
plans and we are in the immediate prospect 
of beginning the fifth five year plan. All 
these years we have experionced acute food 
crisis on She food front which has taken 
alarming proportioas at presant and we have 
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been exposed to diificulties in our balance 
of payments position which simply means 
that we are not earning sufficient foreign 
funds to help us to march smoothly with our 
plan programmes. It almost seems that we 
are sailing without rudder or compass and 
we even hear from some quarters that the 
plans should be given a holiday. Already 
there has been some serious heart-searching 
and we are weighing the lessons of the western 
countries in the mattar or economic deve¬ 
lopment and the programme already 
propounded by Gandhiji, the father of the 
Nation which will be seriously taken into 
consideration to correct and recrify our plan 
and course of action. 

There is a common belief that unless the 
countty follows a sound programme of quick 
industrialisation, there is little hope for this 
country in the near future. Of course this 
attitude is due to the influeocs of the tech¬ 
nique of economic development, mostly 
worked out by foreign specialists and advisers 
who were really influenced hy their own 
vested interests. The dependence on foreign 
aid foreign technical know how is easily 
responsible for this attitude. But paradoxically, 
in the wen there are many who after ex¬ 
periencing the fruits of industrialisation have 
developed some doubts about the efficacy 
of this line of reasoning. Experts are of 
opinion that whatever the relative, advan¬ 
tages can be of accelerated industrialiasation, 
it can hartly be expected to achieve anything 
like full- employment or even to make a 
substantial contribution towards rescuing 
a poor country from its dire poverty. 

The programme of rapid industrialisation 
in India has led to centralised planning without 
realising the grave danger oi last urbanixation 
of certaio areas in the country. In view 
of the growth of Kndustrialisation many fac¬ 
tories arill spring up the magnitude of which 


will surely retard the enonomlc growth. 
Some economists are of opinion that there 
are more opportunities for economic deve¬ 
lopment in the rural than in the industrial 
sector. The effects of this urbanisation and 
rapid industrialisation are only special aspects 
of an overall process which leads to disin¬ 
tegration of human society and its final 
transformation into disorganised human 
habitations. The enormous social cost invol¬ 
ved is never computed and debited against 
the grand facade of an unbalanced gross 
national product. From this we may infer 
that preservation of human dignity cannot 
he achieved purely and soley by a technologi¬ 
cal process. ^ 

We have therefore to eschew that danger¬ 
ous path of rapid industrialisation and 
mechanisation and we have to think of a 
decentralised planning, for centralised plan¬ 
ning is not only confusing but also compli¬ 
cated. Rethinking being what is most 
essential, we have to consider and pian our 
economic development according to Gandhian 
ideals of national economics. To him khadi, 
the key of village industries representing the 
ideas of dignity and equality the sheet 
anchor of economic policy. He felt that all 
the necessary things of life should be produced 
and consumed by the peopie of this country 
who mostly live in the villages. 

To quote figures, in 1960-61 out of a total 
labour force of 17*3 crores 12 crores could be 
taken as the rural force. Even with the 
beat of intentions it is never possible to accom¬ 
modate the ever increasing labour force in 
the agricultural sector and consequently it| 
follows that alternative oon^agricultural. 
occupations have to be found not only for 
the estimated 7.6 crores of' additional labour 
force who will look out for, employment by 
197S-1976 but also to tmeoemnodate a portion 
of Uie i2 ci'oret it iwosent trying to got 
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cmploycoment in agricultural operatipna. 
Therefore, the rural force in search of non* 
agricultural employment is a growing'entity. 

Rural ihdiistries- 

With the coming of the Khadi and village 
industries commission, all sorts of village 
industries including carpentry and black* 
smithy have come up and they have employed 
2.3S lakhs in the khadi industry alone and 
16.75 lakhs persons part‘tirae and wages to 
the tune of 13.62 crores have been paid. 
Considering the total labour force of 13 crores 
in rural parts at present, the employment 
offered by the khadi industries may look 
small auu imignilicaat. But the proper pers* 
pe'’.tivc would be to vics^it in the context of 
any other alternative of solving the problem 
of rural unemployment, as at present 
there is none. In the words of Gandhiji the 
problem of economic regeneration of India 


is the problem of Indian villages whShh 
number six hundrad thousand. 

It shotiid .be noted that Gaodhiji'r pro* 
gramihe of village,reconstruction teas nothing 
but iax intensification of the programme of 
swadeshi with which Indian politicians had 
played since the partition of Bengal in 1905. 
He declared that his sWadeshi chiefly centred 
round the hand*spun khadi and extended to 
everything that could be produced in India. 
At the same time he said that even swadeshi 
like any other good thing could be made a 
fetish of. In brief, we have, following the path 
of Gandhiji, to reject western socialism and 
communism, which have no place in a 
boclcty wedded to the cult or noo'viotence, 
for tyranny would be tyranny, be it of capital 
or of labour. We have to accept his theory 
of trusteeship based on a very optimistic 

view of human nature, and work for social 
integration in a peaceful manner. 
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LANGUAGE : THE WONDEROUS GIFT OF NATURE 

S. N. BASUDllV 


Amid all the din and turmoil which has 
been created over the issue of language, it 
would be well to consider the basic question 
of human speech. What exactly is language, 
how did it originate, how does it develop and 
grew, what is its purpose and function in the 
life of man ? 

Basically considered, language or human 
speech is simply a means of expression and 
communication of thoughts between men, 
through a system of articulate sounds or 
phonetics. Language as such has no indepen¬ 
dent or substantial existence. It is one of the 
special attributes or faculties of man as 
distinguished from brutes or other animals 
none of whom possesses this power of 
articulate sprech, although they all produce 
vocal sounds. Language thus has its existence 
in man, being the vehicle or embodiment of 
his tlioughts, their outward form or symbol, 
which have, as it were, assumed a living form 
in human speech. The life of language is in 
the spoken word and it dies with each word 
that is spoken. 

A noted thinker on the science of language 
is said to have remarked that if a man 
were to pose a riddle how all the 
sensations felt and all the visual images 
perceived by man by the impact of his senses 
with the external world, could be 
represented by a system of sounds so that 
such sounds may by themselves arouse 
corresponding thoughts and feelings in 
other men, he would probab'y Im 
considered nsad ; and yet this exactly is 
the function and purpose of language. 

Written language is not really its natural 

form and it was merely an aceident that 


languages ' were reduced to writing and 
written speech came to be used for the 
expression and communication of thoughts. 

Language lives in being spoken, and a 
language which ceases to be spoken may be 
remembered and studied in its written 
literature but it has no real existence and is 
classed as a dead language. 

The origin of human speech has been the 
subject of enquiry and philosophic d«scussiou 
from the beginning of human civilisation in 
all countries and various theories were 
propounded by noted thinkers in different 
ages in their attempt to resolve the mystery of 
human speech. The Biblical story of the 
tower of Babel in which God is said to have 
confounded men who were building the tower 
to Heaven by giving them different languages 
so that they could not understand one another, 
belongs to the realm of mythology, but it 
nevertheless carries deep significance as it 
was probably meant to show that originally 
all men spoke the same language and all the 
different languages that are now spoken were 
a later development. 

The mystery of human speech I'd the 
ancient thinkers or sages in our country to 
elevate human speech to a form of divinity. 
The Vedic bards who sang hymns addressed 
to the Supreme Being, as manifested in the 
great forces of Nature which weite all raised 
the. rank of deity, namely, Indra, Agnl, 
Varuna, Rudra, Maruts, Usba etc, also raised 
human speech or Vuk, to this rank, and 
addressed hymns to her in which she js said to 
have been with the Gods from th^ beginning, 
achieving wondrous things and never comi^a* 
tely rcvaaledle two wholebyiwM 
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No.7t »nd !2S in Book ]0 of the Rigveda are 
addressed' to this deity. It was perhaps 
chkractenstic of the mind of the ancients to 
treat as divine all phenomena which appeared 
to them to be mysterious and excited in them 
a sense of wonder and awe. Hu < 0 x 0 speech 
on account of its mysterious nature was also 
treated similarly and this mystery has net been 
fully resolved even upto the present day. 

The Greek philosophers also devoted 
considerable thought to the subject language 
along with their philosophic discussions about 
the nature of self and the external World; 
human speech wats regarded as the image of 
both,—of Nature and of mind. 

Later Western philosophers and 
theologians propounded*variant theories about 
the origin' of language. The common theme 
among all theories was that human speech or 
language was a Divine gift to man and all the 
languages spoken on th’s earth are derived 
from the one original language which was 
first taught by God to Man at the time of his 
G«'eation Some leading Christian theologians 
of the 17th and 18th centuries were firmly 
convinced and actually tried to prove that 
Hebrew in which the Old Testament is written 
was the original language of man and all 
other languages are descended from it. One 
theologian actually published a work to prove 
that Dutch was the original language and 
spoken in Paradise from which all the other 
languages are derived. Another theologian 
writing on the same subject said that God 
spoke to Adam in Swedish. Adam answered 
in Danish and the Serpent spoke to Eve in 
French.- Still another .theologian wrote that 
the Persians believed that three languages 
were spooken in Paradise, Arabic by the 
Serpenti Persian by Adam and Eve, and 
Turkish by Gabriel. Instances of such 
theories which seem peurile to the modern 
scientific mind could be multiplied from the 
old historkat record^ of different countries* 


!lt 

Thi^eTacts have no particular significance 
in so far as the question of the origin of 
human speech is concerned, but they are 
interesting to the student of the History of 
human thought and civilizations. They 
serve to show how far the human mind has 
travelled in analysing and judging these 
matters. The question of the origin of human 
speech was later 0 % with the dawn of the 
sciencific era, thoroughly anal^ed and 
investigated with the help of comparative 
philology or detailed comparison of the 
different languages by scientific methods 
which throw a new light on the whole matter* 
It was realised after careful research that 
language bad grown from small beginnings by 
the long process of evolution like man himself 
and the rest of the physical world* Even 
before the advent of the scientific age, 
attempts had been made to unravel the 
mystery of the origin of language by chide 
experiments which were of the nature of 
scientific enquiry. It is recorded that an Egyp¬ 
tian, Psammeticuo, had two little children kept 
separate from other human beings for several 
years without letting any one speak to them in 
order to discover the original language with 
which men are endowed by God when they 
are born into this world. Similar attempts 
were made by Kings James IV of Scotland, 
and also by Akbar the Great in India who 
kept 12 small children in strict confinement 
for several years before they had learnt to 
speak. All the children in these cases were 
found to have come out mute ; after these 
cruel experiments, thus showing that man 
is not bom into this world with any God>givea 
language as asserted by theologians at 
different limes, but language is already there 
ready' made which the child picks up as he 
grows with the aid of his inborn faculty of 
intellect and reason. 

The study of language on scientific lines by 
comparison of different languitfic* was taken 
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up later on by Western philosophers among 
whom the German philosopher Leibnitz was 
the pioneer. Comparative dictionaries of 
different languages were prepared by selecting 
a large number of common words and finding 
their equivalents in the known spoken 
languages in different lands. This comparistn 
finally resulted in revealing families or groups 
of languages which appeared to have 
developed from a common source. The striking 
similarity in words and mainly in grammatical 
formsi n certain languages was clear proof that 
these languages, classified as cognate languages 
were offshoots from one and the same original 
language spoken by a branch of the human 
race whose members had migrated to different 
lands from a common original home, and in 
course of time the same common language 
spoken by them had grown and changed into 
different languages spoken in different lands; 
but the basic roots and outstanding features 

in the form of grammar and other links were 
clearly diicernable which proclaimed ttieir 
common origin. 

Scientific enquiry into the nature and 
origin of languige proceeded on two lines. 
First of all the words and parts of speech 
which go to form a language were analysed 
and broken up by dissecting the sacred body 
of human speech as it were, and reduced to 
their basic elements. Secondly, the nature 
and development of language were analysed 
by a detailed comparison of the language 
spoken by men in different countries. The 
growth of language among aborignal tribes 
where human speech had not yet been reduced 
to writing, was also particularly studied. 

Sanskrit Grammarians about the time of 
Panini in 5oo B.G. who was the greatest 
grammarian of all times, and whose work in 
the field of grammatical analysis and etymology 
in Sanskrit language, remains unsurpassed, 
nay unequalled, in all countries and all 
languages to this day, were the first to carry 


out a grammatical analysis of their language, 
and they succeeded in reducing the whqle 
body of Sanskrit language to 1706 roots or 
radicals from which all nouus, verbs, | 
adjectives, pronbuns, prepositions, adverbs 
and conjunctions which occur in Sanskrit 
could be derived. Later, analysis of the 
language has reduced this total number of 
roots in Sanskrit to about 8.^0 altogether, from 
which all the known words in Sanskrit may be 
said to have been derived or developed. 
This process of analysis or dissection of 
language was analogous to the scientific 
process of breaking up of matter by chemists 
and physicists who succeeded in reducing all 
known forms of matter to 91 elements in 
chemistry and the minute particles known as 
electrons and neutrons in physics. This form 
of enquiry was obviously very different to the 
earlier attempts made by scholars who tried 
to prove that all languages were derived from 
one particular language which had first been 
taught by God to the first human being at the 
time of creation, taking their cue from the 
recorded saying in the Bible that the whole 
earth was of one speech, and the explanation 
of the subsequent development of different 

languages according to the story of the tower of 
Babel. 

AU words of a language can be analysed or 
broken in this way by removing the a^es or 
suffixes which have been added to the original 

basic element to produce different shades of 
meaning in human speech. As mentioned 
above, Sanskrit Grammarians led by the 
great Panini in 5oo B.G, were the first to 
carry out this analysis of language and this 
was an important step in unraveling the 
mystry of human speech. Later philologists 
carried out this analysis of other languages 
similarly and by this meaoi achieved import* 
ant results in detetmiiung the mutual 
relationship which was hound to exist in 
differant classes pf families of bjmuagei^ 
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tbowing th«ir comaion origin. While the total 
nucober of these primitive sounds expressing 
meaning in Sanskrit language, as mentioned 
above, has been calculated as about 850 by 
using the latest rules of philology and gramma* 
tical analysis, the number of these roots in the 
whole of English language was calculated by 
a well-known authority on language as 461 
and similarly of modern German as 250. 
Hebrew has been reduced to 500 and the 
whole of Chinese language to 450 roots 
out of which a huge vocabulary of 40000 
or 50000 words was built up. 

These roots represent the ultimate sounds 
which cannot be split up further and reduced 
to a simpler form. Thjy would appear to be 
the original sounds first uttered by man to 
give ' expression to his thoughts or feelings 
which were aroused in him as the result of 
the impact of his mind with the external 
world. 

It is an interesting study to pursue the 
development of different words in a language 
out of these basic elements or sounds. Thus, 
the root Ar which means to plough may be 
seen in the word Aryan or Arya in Sanskrit 
which means one who cultivates the land and 
which afterwards came to denote a leading 
branch, of the human family and the word 
Arya itself came to denote a person of high 
status. 

The root 'Kru* which means to cry or 
make noisy sound is the same as cry (English) 
and it also appears in the name of the bird 
cro'v. The root ‘Ru’ which also mean* to 
make a noise is similarly noticed in the English 
words ‘row’, rowdy etc. The root which 
in Sankrit metms to give, is found in the words 
'Danam’ (gift) in Sanskrit, 'donum’ (gift) in 
Latin, 'Dideni* (I give) in Greek, and Dadami* 
(t give) in Sanskrit. This root ‘Da* may also 
be seen as a common feature in most Indian 
languages which we tlcrived from Sanskrit, 


til 

The origin of these root words themselves 
takes us back to the question of the origin of 
human speech and it is still an unresolved 
mystery. Different theories heve been 
propounded by philologis's to explain 
their origin. The first is the theory known 
as 'Bow wow* theory, and another is named 
the 'Pooh Pooh* theory. According to the 
fiirst theory, human speech originated from 
the attempt to give expression to thoughts by 
an imitation of the sounds produced in 
nature and the voices of animals. We often 
notice children imitating such sounds to 
imitate the name of the animal which 
produces a particular type of sound. Thus 
the cock, the cuckoo, the dog sometimes called ' 
as 'Bow Wow*, are clear instances of the 
origin of words as a result of su^ imitation 
of sounds. In this connection an interesting 
anecdote is recounted of the visit of an 
Englishman to a Chinese restaurant when a 
meat dbh was placed before him. Not know¬ 
ing the Chinese language and wishing to 
enquire the kind of meat in the dish, he had 
the following conversation with the Waiter- 

Question : Quack, Quack ?** 

Answer“Bow-Wow”. 

This conversation between the two men 
took place without either knowing the otber*8 
language, but by the mere use of the imitative 
sounds, the thoughts of each were fully 
communicated to the other, which is after all 
the only purpose of lanaguage. 

According to the seeond theory known 
as the Pooh Pooh or interjectional theory, 
human speech originated from involuntary 
interjections or sudden outbursts of sbunds 
by man automatically when he is affected by 
feelings of pain, fear, joy. etc. or when, bis 
mind notices something startling in the ex¬ 
ternal world, like the words Ah Ah, Pooh 
Pooh, Oh Oh, Bah etc. These theories while 
they explain some U'uited parts of human 
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ipeech, do not really cover the whole ground 
and do not by any means explain the whole 
expanse of human speech which is as intricate 
as the human mind itself. 

According to the third theory, as already 
mentioned above, the whole of human speech 
is built out of a limited number of elementary 
sounds, or basic roots just as the vast and 
complicated structure of the material world 
is built out of atoms and molecules or a still 
finer substance called electrons. Attempts 
have been made by philologists to come to 
the bottom of these basic root sounds, and 
one noted philologist has tried to show that 
all root sounds originated from one single 
monosyllabic root, that all Greek words ori¬ 
ginated from the root ‘e' and all roots in 
Latin from the root ‘hi'. The question of 
the origins of these basic roots, how man 
first uttered these sounds to give expression to 
the thoughts crossing his mind when his 
senses perceived the external world, is shroud¬ 
ed in mystery. They have to be accepted 
as ultimate facts and a phenomenon which 
represents an instinctive or God-given faculty 
of man. An interesting theory propounded 
by some philologists to explain the origin of 
these roots is based on a conception of the 
harmonious nature of the universe, according 
to which every external object in the universe 
produces a particular type of ring, characteri¬ 
stic of that object, when it is struck, 
and man is no exception to thi.<i rule, 
so that when his physical senses perceive 
the exsemal world, he utters a particular 
type of sound to give expression to the 
thoughts which are aroused in his mind as 
the result of each such impact with an exter¬ 
nal object. This iheory is essentially of the 
nature of a surmise or assumption which fits 
in with the general conception of the all 
pervading harmony of the cosmos. It is, 
however, ^yond the realm of the science of 


language as such, which starts with these 
ultimate constituents or basic elements with 
the help of which the whole body of language 
was built up by the human mind. It can be 
proved by grammatical and etymological 
analysis that each such root in a language has 
been used to give rise to scores of words 
conveying different shades of meaning. 

To take one example, we may take the root 
‘spash’ or pashya in Sanskrit which is repre¬ 
sented by specere, 'to see* in Latin and 'spel* 
or 'skep* in Greek. From this root we have 
the words Spasha, spy, spashta in Sanskrit, 
Sceptic, Spectrum, respect, respite, prospect, 
despise, despite, spite, suspicion, suspicious, 
inspect, prospectus, conspicuous, expect, 
auspicious, speculate, species, special, specify, 
and a host of other words in each of the 
cognate languages belonging to the Indo- 
Aryan family of languages. 

According to the generally accepted theory 
regarding the origin of human speech, the 
development of language out of these basic 
constituents or roots which are also termed as 
phonetic types, proceeded with the aid of 
reason which is a God-given faculty peculiar to 
man among all living creatures. When the 
human mind perceives any object in the 
external world through the physical .senses, the 
reasoning faculty comes into (play and forms 
a general idea about it as an essential part 
of the process of acquiring knowledge or 
comprehension of the thing perceived. 

Any special distinguishing quality or 
attitude pertaining to the object which 
impresses the mind is singled out for the 
purpose of giving it a name and at the same 
time the reasoning faculty places the object in 
the general species or genus to which all 
similar objects having the same distinguishing 
characteristics belong. Thos we have the r(k>t 
Ru or 'Sree* which meens to move or run and 
from this root we h*vi6 die Vford river in 
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Eogliih, Sarit or Saryu in Saukrit, bated on 
the special quality of moving or running water 
which impreates the mind. The word Rhine 

is from the same root and it came to distin* 
guish a particular river by name. 

The word Ganga or Ganges which is 
similarly the name of the sacred river in India 
is also der ivrd from another root ‘Gam’ or Go 
meaning to move. The word Ganga is a 
reduplication of this root, meaning literally 
‘gO'go’. The root Ma means to measure and 
from this root are derived the words ‘Moon* 
in the sense of the measurer, 'Man* in Sanskrit 
for mind, and Manu the original thinker, also 
Man in the sense of Thinker in English with 

parallel words in Sanskrit ‘M a n a v a*, 
‘Manushya*, etc. 

The root ‘an’ to breath or blow has given 
rise to the words Anil for wind in Sanskrit and 
animos for the same meaning in Greek. The 
word animal in English is derived from the 
same root. The word ‘earth* in the sense of 
that which is ploughed is derived from the 
root ‘Ar’ meaning to plough, termed ‘Urvi’ 
in Sanskrit, and we can easily trace hosts of 

other words in all the Aryan languages which 
arc derived from this root 

These examples could be multiplied 
manifold by examining difTerent words in alt 
languages. In addition to these predicative 
roots which are based on the special attribute 
of an object whether of action or quality, 
eivery language has another class of roots 
known as demonstrative roots which are used 
to express the ideas of here, there, who, what, 
this, that, there, he, that is to say, the idea 
of location or Ume in relation to a person, 
place or tiring, which cannot be expressed by 
the Predicative roots. Comparative Philology 
has proved that all languages without excep¬ 
tion are built out of these two classes of joots, 
each root giving rise to hundreds of words, 
to express different shades of meaning arising 
ovtt pc the tame rpot. 


By means of an etymological and gratnma* 
tical analysis of the different languages and by 
comparing the roots and grammatical termina¬ 
tions of words, philologists have succeeded in 
dividing all the languages spoken by the 
peoples in different countries into classes or 
families of languages. Three main families of 
languages have thus been distinguished : First, 
the Indo.European or Aryan family, compris¬ 
ing language’s spoken by people belonging to 
the Aryan race living in India, Afghanistan, 
Persia, Russia and the remaining countries 
of Europe, besides the Europeans in USA ; 
and second, the Semitic family, spoken by 
persons of the Semitic race living in Arstbiai 
Syria, Palestine, Israel, Mesopetomia, and 
also Ethopia, the main spoken languages being 
Hebrew, 'Arabic* and Syrian; third, the 
Turanian family comprising the dialects of 
the nomadic races belonging to central and 
northern Asia, namely, the Mongolian, TurkUh 

and other languages of that class, which had 
preserved and showed their own speech- 
characteristics in grammatical features and 
other distinguishing features of the languages. 

The remarkable similarity in the rootwords 
and elementary terms relating to objects of 
common knowledge found in the ancient 
languages of Greek and Latin, besides other 

European languages, and the ancient Indian 
language of Sanskrit actually sparked off the 
thinking in comparative philology and led to 
a philosophical and scientific study of all 
languages and the proper development of the 
science of language. With the discovery of 
Sanskrit language and its rich and powerful 
literature in the West, European scholars were 
so amazed to notice the similarity between this 
language and all the European languages, 
mainly Greek and Latin, that some of them 
thought at first that this Sanskrit language, 
wat a mere fabrication. Later western schoJan 
of repute spedallstd in the itudiy of Sanskrit 
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language and literalure and phololegists carried Europe, America, and alio other part* of 


on a deeper analyii* of diflTerent languages 
with the help and in the light of the works 
of the great Sanskrit Grammarians, like Panini, 
Katyayana, Vararuchi, Hemchandra, etc. 

It would be enough to mention here a few 
examples of this sitnilarity between Sanskrit 
and Greek and Latin. English, French, leaving 
aside the other European languages like 
Italian, Spanish, German, Russian etc. which 
are all derived from and may be described as 
the daughters of thdse ancient languages. 
Thus we have the root ‘as’ in Sanskrit meaning 
*to be* for which we have the declensions in 
Sanskrit : (Aham) Asmi, (Twam) Asi, (Sa) asti, 
te Santi; ir Greek ; eimi. cis esti; in Latin 
Sum est, Sunt ; in French ; (Je) Snis (Tu) 
est, il est, ils sont ; in English : (I^ am, 
(thou) art, (he) is, 

In Sanskrit, we have the word Twam 
equivalent to thou in English ; ‘Y u y a m’ 
equivalent to you in English; ‘Wayam* 
equivalent to *we’ in English ‘T*’ equivalent 
to ‘they* in English. 

We have the word 'PltrT in Sanskrit 
equivalent to Pater in Latin, Pere in French, 
and father in English ; ‘Matri’ in Sanskrit 
corresponds to mother in English,' Mater in 
Latin, Mere in Frenth : Swasri or Swasrr in 
Sanskrit corresponds to ‘sister’ in English ; 
and *Duhiter’ in Sanskrit corresponds to 
daughter in English. By means of such 
detailed analysis and comparison of languages, 
the great Indo-European or Aryan family of 
languages was established which, as already 
remarked, comprises all the languages of 
Northern India, iosludiog Pakistan along with i 
Afghanistan and Persia, and the different 
languages spoken in the countries of Europe. 

The Aryan family of languages, as mention¬ 
ed already comprises the languages which are 
spoken by peoples belonging to the Aryan 
race now scattered in different parts of Asia, 


the world. The etymological meaning of the 
word Arya, whiqh is derived from the Sanskrit 
root ‘ar’ *to plough% is one who ploughs or 
tills, and in later Sanskrit it came to denote 
‘noble* or of good family. Teachers were 
frequently addressed as Arya, and in the law 
books of Manu, India is termed as Aryavarta. 
The word Arya has been traced in different 
parts of the east where the Aryans came to 
dwell after having moved from their original, 
home, about which different theories have 
been propounded, one theory suggesting that 
they lived originally at a place in Central Asia, 
while in another theory advanced by Tilak 
in his great book ‘Arctic home in the Vedas* 
which is supported by strong astronomical and 
other internal evidences from Rjg Vedic texts, 
the original home of these people hat been 
shown to be a place near the North Pole where 
the climate was in that age temperate as 
proved by firm geological evidence. 

Significant hints about this original home 
of blissful climate, with long days and long 
nights, and the coming of the ice age, followed 
by migration from this original home have 
also been traced in the Zind Avuta, the 
religious book of the Parsis about whom there 
is unmistakable evidence that they belonged 
to the original Aryan Tribe and whose Sacred 
book Zind Avasta is analogous to the Rigveda 
containing numerous common points of 
mythology and also parts of verbal texts. The 
word Aryan itself is as widespread as the 
Aryan race whose members are shown to have 
scattered in groups throughout the countries 
of Asia and Europe including Iceland. In 
India the name of Arya, as a national name, 
fell out of use in later times, although it becun 
frequently in the Vedic texts, and it was 
preserved only in the term Arya Varta, 
meaning the home of tfae.Aryani, as the name 
for India. It was nkwe faithfully preserved 
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by the ZoToastrians, or Parsis, in whose 
religious book Zind Avasta, the word Arya is 
used to mean venerable and, at the same time, 
as the name of the people. 

Greek geographers used the name of 
Arianq to denote the country between the 
Indian Ocean in the south, the Indus in the 
east, the Hindukiish and Parapomisus in the 
north, the Caspian gates and the mouth of 
the Persian Gulf in the west. Bactria itself 
was called the ornament of the whole of 
Ariane. It is recorded that the Persians, 
Medians, Bactrians, all spoke ' the same 
language as late as the time of the Greek 
geographer Strabo and they naturally prefer¬ 
red one common name lArlana in opposition 
to the other hostile .ttibes of the Turarian 
race. The Cunei form inscriptions of the 
Persian King Darius show that the word Arya 
was used as a title of honour by the Persians, 
and he calls himself Arya and Ariyachitra. 
The great grandfather of Darius is called 
Aryaramna. The modern name of Iran for 
Persia keeps up the memory of the ancient 
title, and the king of Persia still uses the title 
Arya Mehar before his name. Some philolo¬ 
gists have traced the word Aryan in the name 
of Armioia and Ireland also. The name of 
Afghanistan also has probably the same origin, 
as according to one law in philology the sound 
*ra* is changed into ‘gh%’ Thus traces of the 
word ‘Aryan’ which denotes the Aryan race 
may be seen in all countries of the world 
where persons oi this class of the human 
family scattered and settled in the course of 
their movements over the earth, and the 
languages of the peoples give proof of one 
common root from which they have sprung. 


A close study of this Aryah family of 
languages ' Also furnishes clear evidence of the 
st^e of civilization which the members of 
this race had reached before they spread out 
dt&hfht lands. ^ in the course df their 



migi^atidn. By comparative pl^tolcgy we ; 
can trace die roots of words denoting certi^. 
objects which arc shared in common by lUl 
these languages and this leads to the clear,. 
inference that the Aryans bad developed the 
use of these particular objects while . they 
were living together and before their different 
groups scattered to other lands. By this 
method we can also, to a certain extent, 
reconstruct the cnigioal language of the Aryan 
family, before they left their common home. 
It can thus be proved by the evidence of 
language that before their si^aratibn, the 
Aryans led the life of agricultural nomads,., 
they ki:ew the arts of ploughing, of making 
roads, of building shops,of weaving and sewwg, 
of erecting houses and they could count at 
least upto hundred, they had domesticated, 
the cow, the horse, the dog. They were 
acquainted with the most useful metals and 
had acquired the use of hatchets. They 
rerpognised the bonds of blood i.e., father,, 
mother, sister, son, and laws of marriage and 
the distinction between right and wrong. 
They followed their kings or leaders and had 

also formed the idea of a Divine Being 
controlling the Universe. Thus, most of the 

European languages, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Celtic etc. which had hardly any contact 
with Sanskrit are found to have the same word 
for metal. In Sanskrit the word for metal or 
ore is Ayas, and the same in Latin is Aes ; in 
Gothic, Ais ; in Anglo Saxon Ar which may be 
traced now in English also. Similarly the 
name for house which is Dama in Sanskrit is ' 
found to be exactly similar in Greek, Latin 
Slavonic, Celtic, Instances like those collected 
from the Affan languages with the aid of 
comparative philology enable us to frame my 
sketch of the state of civilization of the Aryans' 
and the language spoken by them while they 
were living together in the original home. 
Different languages comprising the Indo*. 
European family of languages were ; gradually 
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evolved by the several groups of Aryans who 
in the course of their migrations settled down 
in different parts of the Earth. 

The extremely close re.seaiblance between 
the Rig Veda the most ancient book of the 
Aryan People in India, and the Zind Avasta 
of the Parsis, a class of the Aryan family who 
originally lived in Persia, provides clear 
evidence of the fact that while one branch ol* 
the Aryan famiiy tuigrated into India through 
the North West, the other branches moved 
and settled down in the lands to the West. 
References have been traced by noted philolo¬ 
gists and scholars in the text of the Zind 
Avasta to the names of 16 lands said to have 
been created by the God Ahur Mazda 
(corresponding to the God Mitra of the 
Rigveda) one after the other which have been 
identified with the names of a number of 
places in Afghanistan. Thus the name of the 
land ‘Sugdha’ in the text is the same as 
Samarkand, the name Bakhdhi in the text is 
the same as Balkh, the name Harayu (Sanskrit 
Sarayu) is the same as Herat, the name 
Khnenta is the text is the same as Kandhar, 
the name Hapta Hendu in the text (Sanskrit 

‘Sapta Sindhu’} corresponds to the modern 
Punjab. 

In India the Aryans settled down first in 
the North*West and then spread throughout 
Northern and Central India and they also 
in course of time penetrated to a certain extent 
to the South. Some scholars have tried to 
see in the story of Ramayana and the journeys 
and conquests of Rama starting from the 
North through Oandakaaranya and Central 
India to the extreme South and then Ceylon, 
a mythological representation of the march 
of Aryan civilazation from the North to other 
pans of India. The idea is too far fetched, 
but It is interesting. The original language 
spoken by the .Aryan tribes when they came 
into India was Vedic Sanskrit as evidenced 
|;i;: iiuii: oiic Rigv;ik, A) there wai 


no system of writing in those days, these sacreil 
books were carried from generation , to genera* 
tion by memory through a most meticulous 
system of pronunciation which preserved the 
spoken langsluge in its original form carefully 

through a long period of time, piassical 
Sanskrit which was developed later on from 
this original language was, apart from minor 
changes here and there in certain grammati¬ 
cal forms and special terms, substantially the 
same language. The structure and substantial 

form of classical Sanskrit was later on iBxed 
and set in a permanent mould by the noted 
Sanskrit grammarians starting with Panini 
who insisted on the 'correctness and purity 
of every grammatical form, syntax, and word 
formation, in accordance with the rules 
settled and codified by them for all time. This 

pure form of language known as classical 
Sanskrit which became thus fixed and permit¬ 
ted no change, remained confined to the 
scholarly and educated upper strata of 
society, but among the other simpler and 
naturally vigorous sections of society the 
normal growth of language which is a state of 
continous movement and change (like every¬ 
thing else in this material universe) proceeded 
in its natural course and there developed 
gradually from the mother tongue, like 
branches or shoots from the main stem or 

trunk of a tree, various forms of dialects known 
as grammatical and ungrammatical prakrits 
in difierent parts of the country. Hetnchandra 
and other noted grammarians of those times 
have given a descriptive analysis of these 
diSereut Prakrits which ran be identified with 
the present day spoken dialects, throughout 

Northern and Central India, including Nepal.' 
The mothiT tongue, Vedic Santkri^.;it Would 
appear, was through a process of .patural 
evolution, subjected to dte laws wldeh govern 
the growth «liu)gtt»|« And it was thus in 
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course of time iriuisformed into these different 
spoken languages of India. The other 
languages of the iouth Which are of non- 
Aryan origin^ namely Tamil, Telegu form a 
separate group, but they were also subjected 
to the influence of Sanskrit to a certain extent. 
These languages of Northern and Central 
India which were classified as Prakrits and 
Apabhranshas or ungrammatical Prakrits were 
listed by the grammarians of that age as 
follows and their corresponding names as the 
present day spoken languages are shown in 
brackets > 

Abbivi (Sindhi Marwari) Avanti (Bast 
Rajputani) Gaurgari (Gujrati) Bahliki (Punjabij 
Saurseni (West Hindi Magadhi or Prachya 
(East Hindi) Odri (Orya) Gavdi (Bengali 
Dakshinetya or Vaidarbhika (Marathi) Paipali 
(Nepali). The language of Ceylon is derived 
from the Prakrit, Pali, in which Budhist 
, scriptures arc written. The strains of the 
mother tongue, Sanskrit, can be traced in all 
these languages like a golden thread running 
through a necklace of beads which also binds 

them with other languages of the Aryan family 
of languages. 

Indeed change'or constant movement is 
the very essence of language in its natural 
form which is the spoken word. No language 
can remain stationery. The development of 
\he art of writing has resulted in restraining 
or restricting this natural process of change or 
movement in a language, but change, though 
slower in these circumstances, is inevitable. 
To take one simple example English as spoken 
at present is so different from the English 
spoken during the time of Chaucer and earlier 
during the time of King Arthur that the 
earlier language is entirely unintelligible to 
^the present day reader ot, scholar of English 
without a systematic study of the old langauge 
almost likb any oth<^ (preign langui^^ 

-This process of continc^ ei^^e which 
^,hpto to. a stata of iaceaiwt comhus- 
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tidn is isheirent in the modern theory of the 
origin of human speicb. Speech began first 
in the indi^dual and then a common form of 

expression developed in the family, the clan 
and other groups of human Society. 

By the exercise of mind and reason in the 
course of their interplay with the phenomena 
of the externa] world, new forms of expres¬ 
sion are coined to give aiidual representation 
to new combinations of thought, and, even as 
unceasing restlessness is an essential characte¬ 
ristic of the human mind being the emobodi- 
ment of human thought, so human speech 
also naturally partakes of .this quality of 
constant motion and it exists in a form of 
continous combustion, as it were. This 
process of continous change has been closely 
studied by philologists in those sections of 
human society where the art of writing does* 
not exist. It was noticed that where men and' 
women folk of the older generation left the 
younger members of the family behind at 
home for a long interval in the course of their 
search for food, they found on their return 
that the younger people had developed new 
forms of speech in their ibsence which were 
uniteliigiblc to them, and in course of time 
an entirely new dialact was thus born and 
developed among the persons of the new 

generation which differed materially from the 
older language. 

A characteristic form of speech or dialect 
also marks the members of a community 
living in compact geogrophical areas or follow¬ 
ing a particular profession. Thus a man’s 
form of speech is often the clearest indication 
of the area or locality to whi-'h he belongs, 
or the particular profession he follows. Just 
as every individual has his own form of speech 
which is characteristic to himself or herself 
and differs in certain respects from the form 
of speech of every other individual, even as 
the form or shape of one*s face differs from 
every other face;|n. the sape way, the ^mbers; 
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of every group or section of society through 
closer association with one another, develop 
their own characteristic form of speech which 
differs in certain respects, such as accent, 
special terms of speech, and combinations of 
words, old or new, and distinguishes them 
clearly from other sections of society. 

The residents of each district in a region 
can very often be indentified by their special 
form of speech which they have developed as a 
variant from the main regional language and 
which if it were allowed free play and unchec< 
ked natural growth with the restrictions oi 
reading, teaching communication and study 
of the written language, would soon develop 
into an entirely new language. Similarly the 
social groups of different professioiis and 
traders, such as shopkeepers, truck drivers, or 
motor drivers, labourers, masons, carpenters, 
gardners, shepherds, office clerks, school 
teachers and university teachers, students and 
persons following particular lines of trade or 
business, all those groups develop their own 
characteiistic form of speech which becomes 
the trade mark of the members of each such 
social group. And, above all, these minor 
changes within a main language are also 
subject to the general law of incessant motion 
o r change which is inherent in human speech, 


so that inspite of all the reatrictiont imposed 
by the modem systems of reading, writing, 
teaching and communication, every new 
generation of society develops its own form of 
speech chsuractised by special terms of slang 
or jargon which differs from the speech of 
the older generation. Such is the incontsatnt 
character of human language for the cause 
of which men are sometimes seen going at 
logger-heads and they dream of placing thb 
fickle deity on a throne of firm loyalty and 
devotion as an idol of unchanging form. It 
seems obvious that if men would only care to 
' ponder over and understand the true nature 
of language as one of incessant change they 
would hesitate to 4'Stow so much of their 
loyalty and devotion on this Goddess of ever 
changing face and constantly variable form. 
Or, considering it from another angle, all men 
should bow their heads inireverence and with 
a feeling of wonderment and awe before this 
august Goddess, the goddess of human speech, 
whose praises were sung by the ancient Vedic 
bards when they contemplated the myatry of 
this wonderous gift bestowed upon man by 

the Greater, and, in a spirit of deep humility, 
we should appreciate and take delight in the 
learning and study of. all the different 
languages spoken by men in different parts 
of our planet. 




Current AflFairs 


The Crisis of the Francoist Regime 
By Ignacio Gallego, 

Member of the Executive Committee 
and Secretariat, Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of Spain 

It is a time in Spain now,. These 
are not simpiy words but the conclusion to 
which one comes watching the working-class 
powerful movement which put our country on 
fourth place in Europe in the number of 
strikers (it should be reftaembered that strikes 
are banned in Spain) ; the mass actions of 
peasants and agricultural labourers, the 
concerted struggle under way in 19 provinces 
already ; the student protest movement which 
has spread practically to all universities and 
the big strikes of intellectuals, including 
doctors, teachers and other professions. 
Things may come to a general strike which 
the broad masses do not think is something 
very distant. 

The struggle of the working class, of the 
masses of the people, testifies to the profound 
crisis shaking the Fzancoist regime. The 
acuteness of this struggle revealed itself with 
the utmost clarity for the first time when the 
head of the government. Arias Navarro, 
transferred rule to prince Juan Carlos. 
However, neither the prince’s **rule” nor 
Franco’s return to power have saved the 
situation. 

In retaliation to mass actions, the police 
increasingly used armed force, killing and 
wounding demonstrators. The arrests, 
interrogations and torturCs of militants, 
leaders of the working clazs, students and 
inteltectuale h&ve become everyday pheno¬ 
mena. .The authority . ke^ in; pruon* as 


hostages, Romero Marin, Sanchez Montero, 
Fernandez Inguanzo, Lucio Lobato and other 
Communists. Also in prison are Marcelino 
Camacho and other prominent leaders of 
workers’ commissions which were set up by 
workers themselves and which act as trade 
unions in counterbalance to the regime- 
controlled ^Vertical” trade onions. Many 
militants of various anti-Francoist organisa- . 
tions have become victims of arbitrariness. 

Although the Francoist regime hopes to 
prolong its life through repression, these 
hopes are futile. The arbitrariness of the 
authorities is countered by Spanish patriots by 
the intensified struggle land the continual 
cohesion of their ranks. Tl^ey highly appraise ' 
international solidarity with the struggle of 
Spain’s working class, all people, for democracy 
and social progress. A manifestation of this ' 
solidarity is the extensive campaign for thp 
immediate release of all revolutionaries and 
anti-fascists languishing in Francoist prupns. 

In the conditions of the decay of. the 
regime and the growth of the struggle of the 
working class, all Spanish people, there has' 
been created the Democratic Junta of Spain. 
This, indisputably, is the most important 
political event in Spain in recent times. The 
Democratic Junta includes representatives of 
the most divene political and public move¬ 
ments of the country... The unity of forces is 
growing- 

The establishment of the Democratic Junta, 
as the organ of anti-fascist unity was made 
known at press conferences, hold simultana* 
ously in Madrid and Faris, where the Junta’s. ' 
programme is the struggle for democrat^; 
freedoms. News about the formation of the. 
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Junta have met with a wide response all over 
the country and intensified the unity of the 
anti'Francoist forces. Local democratic 
juntas have been set up in a number of 
provinces. Even the forces which still abstain 
from joining the Junta become convinced that 
the new organisation may open the way for a 
transition from dictatorship to democracy. 

The authorities resort to various 
manoeuvres. They have tried and are trying 
to win over a certain part of. the opposition 
by t^ious promises. At the same time they 
tried to accuse the Communists of terrorism. 
This diabolical provocation has flopped. The 
statement of the Communist Party of Spain, 
giving a decisive rebuff to this provocation, 
has been positively met by a good half of the 
Spanish press* Indicatively, even the press 
now does not believe the authorities. 

Prominent leaders of our party, Romero 
Marin, Sanchez Montero and Lucio Lobato, 
now in prison, have exposed this police 
provocation, confirming once again that the 
policy of the Communist Party has nothing in 
common with terrorism. The Party directs 
its efforts at the mobilization of the broad 
masses and the attainment of the unity of all 
forces interested in the overthrow of the 
dictatorship and the establishment of democra* 
tic freedoms, avoiding, as far as possible, 
another civil war. 

The recent congress of the Spanish 
Socialist Workers’ Party, affiliated to the 
Socialist International, expressed itself in 
favour of unity with all the democratic forces, 
including our Party. This, naturally, is to 
lead Socialists to the participation in the 
Democratic Junta. However, it cannot be 
disregarded that the Christian Democrats and 
the Socialists show vacillations on this que8> 
tion. The cause behind these vacillations is 
that tome leaders of these Parties prefer to 
keep to a wait>and<6ee position. They do pof 


preclude the possibility of agreement with 
prince Juan Carlos, thinking not so much 
about the struggle for democracy as of the 
evolution of the regime. They expect that as 
a result of such an evolution the Conununist 
Party and the working class vdll become 
weakened. They are clearly interested in 
ensuring the leading role for the bourgeoisie. 
However, the most important feature of the 
present period is that the working class is 
fully resolved to further strengthen its posi¬ 
tion. 

The working-class movement has reached a 
high level of militancy, unity and organisation. 
At present this movement is capable of block¬ 
ing the “vertical” trade unions as more and 
more their rank-and-file members and func¬ 
tionaries decl»»re solidarity with the demands 
and political platform of workers’ commissions, 
thus promoting the isolation of the rabid 
fascist elements. 

Our enemies fear the growing influcr.ee 
exerted by the Communist Party on the 
working class. This success of the Patty is 
not something unexpected. It has become 
possible, thanks to the truly heroic struggle of 
Communists against reaction, for the interests 
of the people, thanks to the tremendous 
sacrifices made by Communists who did not 
cease to fulfil their revolutionary duty even 
in the periods of the most brutal terror. This 
success reflected the Communist Party’s guid¬ 
ing role in the elaboration of the struggle 
tactics which enabled workers’ commissions to 
win the trust of the overwhelming majority of 
the working people. “ 

As before, the Communist Party’s policy, 
in the broad sense of the word, is directed at 
the mobilization of the working class, all 
other toilers. Both our friends and enemies 
admit that the Communist iparty is the most 
influential and organbed force .strug|^Ung 
agaimt De^tc^^v 
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t^e unbelievable diffieultie$ of undeiiground 
work» and reprUab, dur Parly has ^strong 
permanent organisations in all major centres^ 
at enterprbest in universitici and villagai. 

The democratic Junta represents the 
proponents of democratic freedoms. Herein 
is its strength and it is this fact that increas* 
ingly moves it to the forefront of developments. 
The great majority of the Spanish people are 
eager to put an end to fascism. The fall of 
the dictatorial regime in Portugal, our 
neighbour, has produced great repercussions 
in Spain and promoted the involvement of the 
further strata of the Spanish public in the 
struggle for democracy. The three pillars 
which supported the Fr^coist regime show a 
crark. The oligarchy is being torn by dis¬ 
agreements. The clergy, with few exceptions, 
is against the dictatorship. The army is in 
a state of ferment and it cannot support 
attempts to preserve the dictatorship without 
running the risk of becoming disintegrated. 

We consider that the greatest possible 
boosting of the struggle of the working class, 
of the massess of the people, is the main factor 
for abolishing the dictatorship. In the 
prevailing situation this struggle may lead to a 
general strike of the proletariat, a national 
strike, or, to put it differently, a general action 
for democracy with the participation of the 
most diverse strata of the people. 

Before and after British Immigration Act (197 i) 
The Indian Messenger says-— 

In the ten years between 1962 and 1971, 
1,217,000 Asian immigrants settled down in 
Britain, i.e. more than 1,20 lakhs on average 
each year. Of these 48300 or 48.3 thousand 
on average each year were Indiatu. The 
figures for 1.973 are as follows : 

India 5056 

Pakistan 3286 

Bangla Deib 1689 

loTiT 


Thin is a ^ifte in comparison with previous 
years' number of immigrants. So the most 
liberal and freedom loving Britain has to shut 
doors against the people of the same common* 
wealth! 

In Kashmir, A New Chapter ? 

Janata writes editorially :— 

Kashmir furnishes an instance par 
excellence of the political dilettantism of our 
Government. Since 1943, for the last 26 years, 
India’s Jawans have shed their precious blood 
on the soil of Kashmir not once but thrice, 
Indian exchequer has poured scarce finances 
year after year to keep the people of Kashmir 
relatively happier and the Indian people on 
the whole have handled Kashmir as if it was a 
delicate child in their family, all the while 
thinking that Kashmir was part and parcel of 
their motherland and the Kashmiris were their 
very own kith and kin. Notwithstanding alt 
this bending over backwards the response from 
the Kashmiris has always been half hearted if 
not frustratingly cold. Hardly ever they 
opened their hearts to us and there was little 
effort from their side to bring about a genuine 
integration between Kashmir and the rest of 
India. 

The Government of India from their side 
did little to dispel the climate of suspense in 
which Kashmir found itself continuously 
engulfed. The Government's policy kept on 
oscillating with the assurance of a final settle¬ 
ment only after a plebiscite at one end and the 
pronouncement of Kashmir’s accession being 
final and irrevocable at the other. They 
arrested Sheikh Abdullah when in their, 
opinion he proved intractable but when they 
thought it necessary they had no hesitation in 
lionuing him no end. 

It is always a wise policy to allow the dead 
past to bury its dead but one can not forget 
that there was a time and that too not very 
loi^{ ago w^en evmi the tallest person amongst . 
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the Kashmiris, Sheikh Abdullah was not wilt* 
ing to state openly and unreservedly that he 
was an Indian citizen. Time and again he had 
insisted on finding a solution of the Kashmir 
problem not only to the satisfaction of Kashmir 
and India but of Pakistan too. The Sheikh 
Saheb was even doubtful about the secular 
bonafides of the Indian people after the exit of 
Gandhi and Nehru from the scene. Is it any 
wonder that in such an atmosphere of uncer* 
tainly and suspicion the bridges between 
Kashmir and India got eroded .and weakened? 
The Kashmiris nursed a feeling that India 
wanted to lord it over them and India felt 
hurt that they could be so ungrateful and 
egocentric. 

Perhaps we shall never be told when and 
for what compelling reasons the Sheikh Sahtb 
thought it fit to modify his original rigid stand, 
which was that the clock of histoiy must be 
considered as having come to a stand>still with 
his arrest in 1953. In substance Sheikh 
Abdullah wanted Kashmir to be a quasi 
independent country whose contact with India 
was to be confined only to three subjects, viz., 
defence, foreign affairs and communications. 
A permissible presumption about Sheikh 
Abdullah,s changed posture would be that the 


transformation took place after the emergence 
of BangladeiK His old age might have been 
another deciding factor. The Sheikh Saheb 
is nothing if not ambitious, like all other men 
and women with a sense of historic mission. 
He had always wanted to leave behind him his 
footprints on the banks of the Zelum and the 
time was running out. Once the retention of 
Article 370 of the Constitution was assured he 
seems to have given up on point after point, 
including his demand for a plebiscite. Had 
India’s representatives held out longer, was it 
possible that the Sheikh might have yielded on 
Article 370 also ? There was a possibility of 
that but a remote one. Moreover, the 
Sheikh Saheb then would have been a dejected 
and defeated man, unfit to deliver the goods 
in Kashmir. Those who recognised the 
Sheikh Saheb as the only leader in Kashmir 
who commanded mass respect had to make a 
choice whether they wanted only a national 
erosion of Article 370 to take place through 
legislation or the acceleration of the process of 
integration of Kashmir with India, without 
which erosion of the Article 370 could never 
be a reality. All in all, this settlement is a 
diplomatic venture worth wishing good luck 
to. 










CABINET SYSTEM IN INDIA—A RE-APPRAISAL 

NIRMALENDU BIKASH RAKSHIT 


It is now perhaps widely believed that 
India’s parliamentary democracy is on the 
cruss'foads. The disease was diagnosed long 
ago, but, it is pointed oi!>^, only the charisma 
of the late Nehru could have averted the 
inevitable crisis. A welhdisciplined and 
monolithic paity with its formidable majority 
both at the centre and the states and with 
Pandiv Nehru at its apex virtually softened 
the ugly features of our political landscape and 
some of the gross defects of our cabinet 
goveranient could luuUiy be discernible. But 
the "'hanged political situation 'marked by the 
demise of the great national leader, e;ncrgcncc 
of different political parties in the administra¬ 
tion of some of the states and the landslide 
victory of the ruling party in Lok Sabha have 
engendered a violent convulsion in the minds 
of many thoughtful persons who are now 
seriously speaking for a change-over to the 
presidential system. The situation of unusual 
instability and uocertainiy which characterises 
the present political condition of many of our 
states after the fourth general election has 
generated serious scepticism regarding the 
suitability of the cabinet system in Indian 
political life. It is cow realised, in the context 
of frequent rise and fall of heterogeneous 
coalitions in some states due to inevitable 
rivalry in the midst of uneasy ties of conveni¬ 
ence and opportunism that the makers were 
too optimistic about our political morality. 
The supreme need of our country is to dispel 
the sense of uncertanity and instability which 
has gripped the people at large. It seems 
that the British system of cabinet government 
which is flexible in character would not serve 
our avowed purpose. 


In the background of such a political 
turmoil, some eminent writers have urged fn 
a revision of the system. P. N. Sapru. a 
noted jurist and parliamentarian, has suggested 
the introduction of presidential form of 
government in the states. Political leaders 
tike .\shokc Mehta and Balraj Madhok also 
have favoured presidential system of govern¬ 
ment. Mr. Justice K. S Hedge of the 
Supreme Court has pleaded for the presiden¬ 
tial government on the ground that it would 
remove from the situation form of the 
instability which characterises our present 
political life. According to B. P. Sinha, a 
former chief justice of India, Indian constitu¬ 
tion needs a revision so that the presidential 
system can be introduced. This is immediately 
necessary in the states where, the learned 
jurist thinks, we have been able only to 
produce confusion, if not chaos. Even 
K. M. Munshi, one of the members of the 
Drafting Comiuitiee who had championed 
the cause of the cabinet system in India in 
the Constituent Assembly, has honestly 
admitted that it has 'ailed here. 

Makers’ Intention 

It is widely recognised that despite the 
existence of the Piesident'al office, the consti¬ 
tution provides for eabinet system of goverr- 
ment. Thus, India has a parliamentary 
system of government with an electeol 
President at the head. The choice w?i 
deliberate and significant. 

The constitution, of course, only provides 
for a president (Art. 52). It does not mention 
whether he is the Head of the State or of the 
government. Prof. K. T. Shah, howcTcr, 
introduced an amendment in the Constituent 
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Assembly by which the President was to be 
desij^vialcd as the ‘Chief Executive and Head 
oi t!ie State. But Dr. Ambedkar emphatically 
pointed out that such a dcsii<r;ation was only 
confrary to the nature of the office they 
intend'.'d to create in a rabinet structure. In 
tl>e same umod, Neluu exclaimed : ‘We want 
to emphasize Inc M i-iuerial character of the 
govcriuuept, ti x' power really resided In the 
iiimisiry and m liie leirislature and not in the 
president as 

Prof. K. Shah, Ka/i Karimuddin and 
Prof. .SMbar i!? Saxena and others ably 
championed the rise for a presidential system 
of >>oveinmeuf as prevalent in America. 
(J. S, Gupta, however, suggested (hat the 
presidential office should be based on the 
A'lirr ran iitodei with, of course, slight 
niotlincatioiis. Sou«c spe,ikers like Mahboob 
All and Baig bahib Bahadur plcvded for the 
introduction «S a pJurai executive of Swiss 
type a-id licuJ that such a sy.,iciii would offer 
due reprcsrnt'ition to the dillercnt communi¬ 
ties and IViortioris of tlie Indian electorate, 
but at the cr .ne ti'cc combine responsibility 
and stiioiut''. 

'] licsc v’.'f’UTs emphasised that the weak¬ 
nesses of t.,e cabinet govemnient centred 
rouuc: its liistabiiity and flexibility and, they 
thouj^ur, that would disrupt the political 
dcir.oc'-.xcy of die nasc-tiu country. 

But, uiiiinatcly, the conscusus of the 
constiiueiil Astembiy was overwhelmingly in 
favour of the cabinet system popularised by 
EugiunU. Thus, as Morns-Toues observes, 
there was no ue.*p cleavage of opinion on the 
principle of cabiuci government. The most 
pOAferSul argument o5 the critics was that only 
by jn,;k:ng the executive independent of the 
legislature tliat the stability and strength 
could be guaranteed. This was countered 
partly by the view that English experience 
showed that weak governments were not a 


necessary feature of the cabinet system, and 
partly by the logic that a stable president 
might precipitate a crisis by quarrels with the 
legislature. 

Dr. Anibedkar opined that the chief merit 
of the cabinet system was its blending of 
stability with responsibility and it defimtcly 
surpassed the presidential system <o adminis¬ 
trative Tjualities. Cabinet system, pointed out 
by Ailadi, placed the executive and the 
legislative in a harmonious relation and they 
avoided the frequent conflicts between the 
organs as obvious in a prciidciitial scl-up. He 
pointed oui that clashes between organ;* were 
not infrequent in America and that, in some 
occasions, it created constitutional statemates. 
An infant demociacy like ours, he ob.scrvcd, 
‘could not afford, under modern cuiiditicns, 
to take the risk of perpetual * icavage, .h ud or 
conflict or threatened conflict between the 
legislature and the executive’. Unritr the 
paTiianientary system, on the other hand, 
there is a daily and periodical assessment of 
the responsibility of the government. Muiishi 
countered all attacks on cabinet sysiein and 
held that this system produces a stronger 
government, for the members of the Executive 
and the Legislature ,'arc overlapping and the 
heads of government control the legislature. 

Thcie was also a fur her point peculiar to 
India : if llic Presidential government were 
set-up in the units also, how could the 
Rajpramukhs be fitted in the new democracy ? 
But, Morris-Jones observes, the most telling of 
all was the simple argument of experience. 
The British model was familiar with the people 
oi India for a hundred years. They have 
been operating it in a qualified form in the 
provinces and shortly at the centre. So 
Munshi asked ; why we should try a novel 
experiment ? 

Experience with the Constitution 
But our experiences of two decades havesufOi* 
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ciently shown that the intentions of the makers 
have been frustrated enormously. Existence 
of some dozens of political parties none with 
well-knit national organisation and discipline 
and the resultant chaos and confusion both at 
centre and the states have let loose an orgy of 
political uncertainty which can hardly favour 
the nourishment of a cabinet system. But, 
presidential initiative is still lacking and we 
are perhaps steadily heading to a national 
crisis. In retrospect, cabinet system has 
failed in India and requires a changeover to 
an alternative. 

Cabinet system, admittedly, has failed in 
the slates. Its relative success in the centre is 
largely due to the sakitary leadership of 
Mrs. Gandhi. But ihe system was also in 
grave peri! at the centre in 1970 dxie to the 
split in (he rulliOf;' party and it survived only 
by an uneasy balance of heterogenous forces 
and gloriniH victory of Mrs, Gandhi in the 
mid term pod. 

The havoc which has befallen the Congress 
in the Ceneral Eleciion of 1967 has merely 
aggravated the situation and things have 
drifted from bad to worse. Though it has 
regained its position in the last election, the 
cabinet sjfstetn is yet on a trial because in 
some states unhappy coalitions have had to be 
formed. 

So far this ne>.v phenomenon is concerned, 
it is safe to conclude that icoalttion govern¬ 
ments in India have a lamentable legacy and 
general people of most of the states have 
heaved a sigh of relief as soon as such govern¬ 
ments failed and Presidential administration 
introduced. The constituent parties arc 
publicly at pwpetual odds, but yet they have 
combined, before or after the election, with a 
manifesto or common programme in which 
the point' of similarity have been amazingly 
numerous. They formed the government and 
soon precipitated crisis due to their inherent 


tendency to tarnish the image of their consti¬ 
tuents, Often such coalitions have torn 
assiinder due to the cynical lloor-crossing by 
the self-styled political leaders who have 
preferred to barter their political loyally for 
certain personal gains. 

This trend has often generated political 
turmoil and even people who condemned these 
defectors as traitors, have themselves subse¬ 
quently encouraged this practice for their own 
political gain. Thus, in less than a year a 
dozen governments have emerged and fallen 
in the states where the Congress lost the 
election-battle. 

Salient pre-conditions 

The essential pre-condition for the success 
of cabinet system is a strong opposition, pre¬ 
ferably within the background of a bi-party 
system. It works evenly and well where two 
great political parties exist, v,?hich alternately 
hold the power of the gcvernmer.t, and of 
which each is giadually fore* d to give place 
to the other. The cause of »ucce.'>s of the 
cabinet system in England is that from the 
first days of oarty alignments, the British 
system has picseuted a two-party system. But 
Indian political condition has olfcred, a lot of 
parties none able to oust the ‘grand old party’ 
and offer an alternative government. Perhaps 
this .sen«e of frustration is the root-cause of 
disorder and unruly chaos within our legisla¬ 
tures, disrespect to the Speakers and Governors 
physical assault even to the Chief Ministers 
and Marshalls of the chamber. 

In England ‘the opposition is a regular 
part of the system’. Her majesty’s opposition 
is second in importance to Her inajesiy’s 
government. The opposition knows that it 
has to take responsibility of its criticism and if 
the government fails, it has to liold poa'er. 
Thus its behaviour is always constructive and 
it even forms the ‘shadow cabinet’ to perform 
the task of directing criticism oi government 
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policy. But Indian political parties, in utter 
despair, perform only their negative functions 
and often political controversies are to be 
carried from the legislatures to the streets. 

The British system is based on an under¬ 
standing between the government and the 
opposition. They agree in the fundamentals 
and even have formed coalitions in the past in 
times of national crisis. So jennimgs, observes, 
‘Parliamentary debate is not a perpetual trojan 
war.’ But in Indian legislatures behaviour of 
the parties arc often unknown and often the 
different provincial units of the same party act 
differently. 

The system offers a high degree of flexibi¬ 
lity which is much needed in the p'»litica1 life. 
But in India flexibility has deteriorated 
into instability and uncertainty. If the much 
controversial Art. 356 was not there, constitu. 
tional deadlock v/ould have wrecked our 
democratic life. 

In the context of all these, some people 
would suggest a change-cver t^ presidential 
form of government. Under this system the 
Fxecutive Head, who is also the Head of the 
State, would be elected for a fixed tenure and 
form his cabinet from among his favourites. 
These ministers will hold office during the 
pleasure of the President and legislative 
displeasure would not affect their service. 

Once they are chosen by the Head of the 
State the ministries will function indepen¬ 
dent of the shifting will of the majority and 
ambitious design of the defectors. 

In a cabinet system the supremacy of the 
Prime Minister is obvious and he should have 
a free authority in choosing and dismissing 
them. But in India, Prime Minister’s choice 
in these field may endanger his survival as the 
division in his party may change the numerical 
strength of political alignment in the popular 
chamber. But a presidential system would 
offer an unchallenged and unified leadership 


which is urgently needed in the present 
political mess. This system, as Bryce once 
observed, would rectify the ‘democratic 
recklessness’ of the lagislature and ensure 
stability and progress. 

In the States also the system would 
generate the spirit of certainty and rigidity. 
It will dispel the sense of political horror 
which sometimes coalition has produced. We 
have even helplessly experienced coalition- 
crisis in which even the Chief Minister has 
lodged demonstration in protest of certain 
actions of a constituent party. 

Dr. Munshi has frankly admitted the failure 
of the cabinet system in India is due to the 
failure to-cvolve a b? party system. He warns 
that we are heading to a crisis in which either 
presidential form or a military take over would 
be the only eventuality. 

Certain considerations 

But we must, at the same time, bear in 
mind certain historical facts. Presidential 
system of government, despite its success in 
America, has failed to produce similar results 
in some of the Latin American states. Thus, 
it cannot be argued that it will, once trans¬ 
planted in India, engender brilliant success 
by itself. 

Secondly, the history of American constitu¬ 
tional system suggests that in such a system 
the legislature and the executive arc often at 
odds and this may affect political efficiency. 
Gettcll points out that in presidential system 
as prevalent in .America the legislature func¬ 
tions through committees and that ‘responsibi¬ 
lity is hard to find’. 

Thirdly, if the party to which the president 
belongs, fails to command the majority in the N 
legislature, constitutional deadlock might be 
the result. In the multiplicity of parties in 
India, such an eventuality is by no means 
unlikely. 
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Finally, the oflScc of a stable president 
although has produced political stability in 
America, yet, Garner observes, on its execu¬ 
tive side the executive is in large measure 
constitutionally autocratic and uncontrollable 
by Congress. In India also it Imay evolve an 
irresponsible and ambitious ruler detri¬ 
mental to national interest. 

Conclusion 

We must remember that the vices of one 
pattern of government can be remedied, 
Gettell points out, by taking the advantages of 
the other system. And, so, a change-over may 
not be the bounden requirement. Moreover, 
without a fundamental change in our party- 


system and party-discipline and a revolutionary 
improvement in our national character and 
individual behaviour, a mere charge of form 
of government can hardly produce the desired 
effect. 

But twenty years of crisis has ruled out the 
prospect of the cabinet-system and nothing 
better can be expected in the present set-up. 
So, it seems that time is ripe to introduce a 
basic change in the form of our government, 
at least as an experiment. Another twenty 
years may well be allowed to assess the merit 
of the new pattern. This is perhaps the only 
way to get rid of the damagogues whom this 
poor country has produced in abundance, 
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According to Swami Vivckananda, educa¬ 
tion is the only panacea of all onr social and 
national ills. But he was keenly aware of the 
inadequacies of the system of education that 
wa» in vogue in his time. He says that the 
present system of education ia full of defects. 
To quote him : "In the first place it is not a 
man«niaking education, it is merely and entire¬ 
ly a negative education. A negative educa¬ 
tion or any training that is based on negation 
is worse than death. The child in taken to 
school, and the first thing he learns is that his 
father is a fool, the second thing that his 
grandfather is a lunatic, the third thing that 
all his teachers are hypocrites, the fourth, that 
all the sacred books are lies ! By the time he 
is sixteen he is a mass of negation, lifeless and 
boneless.” (The Complete Works of Swami 
Vivekananda, Vol. 3, pp. 301-2). The present 
system of education is defective, because it 
makes our students value and emulate every¬ 
thing western and vilify their own culture and 
heritage. It makes them eager to learn every 
detail of western life and thought. But it is 
regrettable that they do not possess even the 
rudimentary knowledge of their own history 
and culture. As a result of the modern 
western system of education, they look upon 
ancient customs and institutions of India as all 
vicious and preposterous. "Men are be¬ 
coming”, concludes Vivekananda, "destitute of 
Shraddha and faith. They assert that the Gita 
is only an interpolation and that the Vedas are 


but rustic songs.” ( The Complete Works, 
Vol. 4, pp. 364-5). 

We call a thing good if the Europeans call 
it good, and we call a thing bad if they call it 
bad. We do not exercise our reason and 
judge a thing independently. The power of 
original and unbiased thinking is gradually 
evaporating from the country. Imitation is 
the key-note and essence of the present system 
of education. But imitation is not education 
in any sense. The aim of our education is 
to make us clerks or lawyers, or at the most 
Deputy Magistrates. Thus, Vivekananda says 
that "the present system is nothing but a per¬ 
fect machine for turning out cierks.” 
V'ivckananda himself asks : "What is goal of 
our education ?” His answer ?s : "Either a 
clerkship, or being a roguish lawyer, or at the 
most a Deputy Magistracy, which in another 
name for cleaikship—isn’t that aii ?” (ibid., 
Vol. 7, p. 182). 

The present system of education is immensely 
impractical as it is unrelated to the problems 
of practical life. It gives our students no 
practical knowledge as how to face and solve 
the problems of life. It does not make them 
fit for the struggle for existence. When our 
young boys and girls come out of colleges and 
universities, they do not know what to do and 
how to earn their bread and move about 
hopelessly from door to door begging for jobs. 
In short, the current system of education does 
not and cannot give our students a clear aim 
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in life. It only weakens and ultimately ruins 
their brains. It compels them to cram a lot 
of information for which they may not have 
any real interest. 

Lastly, the present system of education is 
defective, as it is wholly secular and not a bit 
religious. It gives our students no knowledge 
of the ultimate Reality or God, as it is based 
on the consideration that man is a body-mind 
complex. But Vivekananda asserts that man 
is a soul and has a body and mind. “Each 
soul is potentially divine”, and the goal of 
education, according to him, should be the 
manifestation of the divinity within. The 
present system aims to develop the faculties of 
the body and the npnd, leaving the soul 
completely out of account. 

In fact, our conception of what constitutes 
education is faulty. Education, for most of us, 
means getting some university degrees and 
delivering some eloquent and fine speeches. 
“Setting by heart the thoughts of others in a 
foreign language, and stufliog your brain with 
them and taking some university degrees, you 
consider yourselves educated ! Fie upon you j” 
(ibid., p. 182). 

What is, then, the ideal system of educa¬ 
tion ? Education in the true sense, according 
to Swauiiji, is not mere book-learning, nor is 
it mere accumulation of undigested ideas and 
information. By education Vivekananda 
means that sort of training ‘ by which the 
current and expression of wil*. arc brought 
under control and become fruitful.” 
Vivekananda further says : “Education is not 
the amount of information that is put into 
your brain and run riot there, undigested all 
your life. We must have life^building, mon- 
making, character-making assimilation of Ideas... 
If education is identical with information, the 
libraries are the greatest sages in the world, 
and encyclopaedias are the rishis.” (ibid., 
Vol. 3, p. 302. Emphasis added). An ideal 
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system of education is that which brings about 
the development of the whole and entire per¬ 
sonality of man in all its aspects. It must help 
him to build and develop his character. On 
being asked by the Maharaja of Khetri, 
Swarniji said that “education is the nervous 
assimilation of certain ideas.” Education, in 
his opinion, becomes perfect when the ideas 
that are learnt are made part of “real and 
vital possessions of consetouspess.” (The Life 
of Swami Vivekananda —llis Eastern and West- 
tern Disciples, Third Edn., 1944, p. 264). 

Swamiji says that true education can never 
be negative. On the contrary, it must be very 
much positive, .Self-reliance and faith in one’s 
self, according to Vivekananda, should be the 
guiding motto of alt education and especially 
of liighcr education. Higher education must 
always make men stand on their own feet and 
face the problems of life squarely and 
courageously. Vivekananda thus writes: 
“Does higher education mean mere study of 
materia] sciences and turning out things of 
everyday use machinery ? The use of higher 
education is to find out how to solve the 
problems of life...” 

An ideal system of education must include 
both theoretical and practical knowledge. 
But theoretical knowledge must always be 
supplemented by practical knowledge. In 
other words, educ.ation must always be practi¬ 
cal, besides being theoretical. Vivekananda 
points out time and again that an ideal 
scheme of education must give sufficient and 
proper attention to the development of the 
body. A healthy mind can exist only in a 
healthy body, and a weak body always hinders 
the development of the mind. Thus, like 
Plato, Vivekananda makes gymnastics or 
bodily exercises compulsory for the training of 
the body. Be strong and vigorous should be 
the watchword of education. 

Swamiji concludes that “education is the 
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manifestation of the perfection already in 
man’* and that “religion is the innermost core 
of education.” When Vivekananda says that 
religion should constitute the basis of educa¬ 
tion, he has in mind not any particular 
religion, but its universal and eternal 
principles. It may be asked as to why educa¬ 
tion is to be associated with religion. Being a 
Hindu in the truest sense of the term and to 
the innermost core of his being, Vivekananda 
cannot bring himself to believe that man is a 
mere bundle of cells. Like a true Vedantist, 
he declares that every human being is a soul, 
“Every soul”, says Vivekananda, ‘ is poten¬ 
tially divine”, and the highest aim of human 
life is to manifest the divinity of the Soul. 
This manifestation of the divinity of the Soul 
in possible only through education, because 
education in the true sense is “the manifesta¬ 
tion of perfection already in man.” A man 
can attain perfection that is inherent in him 
only when he becomes conscious of his divine 
nature, and it is with the help of education 
that he can realise and manifest his divinity. 

Swamiji has rightly conceived that educa¬ 
tion is a very comprehensive system. He can¬ 
not rest content with merely laying down the 
aim of education. He goes further to pres¬ 
cribe the methods for acquiring knowledge. 
According to him, concentration is an impor¬ 
tant and correct method for acquiring 
knowledge, “There is no limit”, writes 
Vivekananda, “to the power of the human 
mind. The more concentrated it is, the more 
power is brought to bear on one point ; that 
is the secret.” {The Complete Works, VoM, 
pp. 130-1). The chemist in his laboratory 
focuses all the energies of his mind on one 
point and projects upon it all his attention, 
Aod as a result, he finds out the truth. The 
astronomer concentrates all ids energy and 
attention upon the movements of heavenly 
bodies and projects them through his telescope 


upon the stars, the sky, the moon and the sun, 
and their secrets are revealed to him. The 
shoemaker will do his job better if he applies 
himself wholeheartedly to the job of shoe¬ 
making. The cook will prepare a better meal 
if he can concentrate bis mind upon cooking. 
The more we concentrate our thought and 
mind upon a subject, the more clearly we will 
grasp it. In fact, the power of concentration 
is the only key that can unlock the door to the 
vast treasure house of knowledge. “The world 
is ready”, writes Swamiji, “to give up its 
secrets if we only know how to knock, how to 
give it the necessary blow. The strength and 
force of the blow come through concentra¬ 
tion.” (ibid., Vol. I, P. 130;. 

Vivekananda, however, insists that concen¬ 
tration is not the only method of acquiring 
knowledge. Detachment is as important, if 
not more, as concentration. While a man 
should learn to concentrate his attention upon 
a particular object, he must at the same time 
be ready to detach )liis mind from the object 
and hx it upon something else. 

“What we want”, says Vivekananda, “arc 
Western science coupled with Vedanta, 
Biahmacharya as the guiding motto, and 
Shraddha and also faith in one’s own self.” 
(ibid., Vol. 5, P. 366). Wbat is Brahmacharya? 
It means sense-control ; it means chastity in 
thought, word and deed, Control of the 
senses, of word, thought and deed is all that 
constiiutcs Brahmacharya. Through the 
practice of Brahmacharya one can master one’s 
subject of study in a very short period and cai» 
acquire an unfailing memory, infinite energy, 
tremendous will power and absolute fearless¬ 
ness. And that is why, Swamiji urges: 
“Every boy should be trained to practise' 
absolute Brahmacharya.” (ibid., P. 369). 
Mahatma Gandhi has very lately advocated 
Brahmacharya as “the highest form of 
religioir” and the only natural means of pro« 
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motiiig happiness for the individual, the 
Family and society. 

Vivekananda is in favour of reviving the 
Gurukul system of education that was preva* 
lent in ancient India. In ancient India the 
students used to live with their Guru at the 
latter*s house, and the constant contact of the 
teacher bad a great and elevating influence 
upon the young and plastic minds of the 
students. Swamiji holds that “one should live 
from his very boyhood with one whose 
character is like a blazing fire, and should have 
before him a living example of the highest 
teaching.” (ibid., P. 369). He says that the 
task of importing education should he placed 
in the hands of those who arc tyagis or men of 
renunciation. In olden, ^mes men of renun* 
elation used to impait knowledge in our 
country. The teacher can make or mar the 
life of a student. A teacher should, therefore, 
be a man of character and wisdom. In 
ancient India education was free, and was 
given out of love and without any ulterior and 
selfish motive. 

Another redeeming feature of the ancient 
system of education was that education 
was not given indiscriiniaately. The system 
of education in modern India should 
be re*oriented in the direction of the 
ancient ideal. Vivekananda also wants to 
make education restricted. In his view, the 
teacher before he proceeds to teach should 
take into account the competence oi his 
students. Unless the teacher is sympathetic to 
his students and the students are venerative to 
his teacher and has a real thirst for knowledge 
and perseverance, there can not be true 
education. 

Swamiji maintains that an ideal system of 
education is that which has a proper environ* 
mental set up, and that environmental set up 
is the best which enables the students to live 
in constant touch with ISfaturc, **Truc 


knowledge,*’ as Vivekananda writes, **is to be 
gained by living in constant communion with 
Nature.** Nature is our best teacher. 

It is interesting to see how far India has 
accepted the suggestion of Vivekananda that 
religion should constitute an integral part of 
education. This question is pertinent in view 
of the fact that our Constitution has described 
India as a secular state. Here we shall have- 
to consider the relevant articles in Part III of 
the Constitution of India. 

Article 2S(1) of the Constitution says: 

abject to public order, morality and health 
and to the other provisions of the Constitu* 
lion, all persons are equally entitled to freedom 
of conscience and the ridht freely to profess, 
practise and propagate religion.” Thus, 
Ariicle 25(i) oi our Constitution has given 
every citizen the right to follow and practise 
any religion of his choice. 

Article 26(1) stipulates : ''Subject to public 
order, morality and health, every religious 
denomination or any section thereof shall have 
the right—(a) to establish and maintain insti* 
tutions for religious and charitable purposes..,'* 

Article 27 maintains that ‘*no person shall 
be compelled to pay any taxes, the proceeds of 
which are specifically appropriated in payment 
of expenses for the promotion or maintenance 
of any particular religion or religious denomi* 
nation.” 

Article 28(1) runs as fpllows : "No 
religious instruction shall be provided in every 
cducitional institution wholly maintained out 
of state funds.” Article 28(2) says that 
'‘nothing in clause (1) shall apply to an educa* 
tional institution which is administered by the 
State but has been established under any 
endowment or trust which requires that 
religious instruction shall be imparted in such 
institution. 

A study of the above articles will unmis¬ 
takably sho V that India has neither accepted 
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wholly nor rejected fully the suggestion of 
Swami Vivekananda that religion should form 
the edifice upon which the structure of an 
educational system must be raised. While 
religious instruction has been totally disallowed 
and forbidden in 8tate*owned institutions, it 
has been permitted in other educational 
institutions. It was argued by the framers of 
the Constitution,and it is still argued by many, 
that since India is a multi*religioDS country 
and much hatred, ilbfceling and cruelties 
'were perpetrated in the past in the name of 
religion, the Constitution of India must be 
strictly impartial in so far as religion is 
concerned. 

But we agree with Swamt Vivekananda 
that religious instruction should be provided 
in all educational institutions irrespective of 
any distinction of race, caste, sex, or place of 
birth. Mahatma Gandhi has said that **tf 
India is not to declare spiritual bankruptcy, 
religious instruction of its youth must be held 
to be at least as necessary as secular instruc¬ 
tion". Religion consists neither of theology 
nor of dogma, or of creed and church. They 
are metely external manifestations of it. 
Religion is a matter of realisation ; it is being 
and becoming divine. Religion is something 
which is to be felt and experienced. It can 
never breed fanaticism and jealousy; it 
degeuerates into dogmatism and bigotry only 
when it is taken as identical with theology, 
creed or church. 

Religion, thus conceived, can, secure to us, 
among many other things, “fraternity, assur¬ 


ing the dignity of the individual, and the unity 
of the Nation,” as I^id down in the Preamble 
to the Constitution of India. The sense of 
fraternity or brotherly love among the people 
can rise only when the individual realizes that 
he aud his fellow-beings are but the living 
embodiments of the same Eternal Being i.e.. 
Brahman. Our political leaders are constantly 
endeavouring to impress upon us the supreme 
importance of maintaining the integrity of the 
country. But they do not know how to prevent 
it being increasingly disintegrated. Time is 
ripe for them to realize that it is religion 
alone, as understood by Vivekananda, which 
can promote the unity and integrity of the 
country by awakening in the hearts of the 
people a genuine sense of love and brother¬ 
hood. Unless this is done, all talk of unity, 
solidarity and integrity will prove only a myth. 

Vivekananda’s approach to the question 
of education is mainly spiritual and psycholo¬ 
gical, as it becomes evident when he says that 
knowledge cannot be imparted from outside 
and can only be discovered. Every human 
being and even a child possesses infinite know¬ 
ledge. Knowledge is inherent in every man ; 
it can only be stimulated. Swamtji says that 
the function of the teacher must be negative. 
The teacher can help the development of his 
students only negatively by removing the 
obstacles that hinder the growth of their 
latent faculties. In the words of Swamiji: 
“The teacher spoils everything by thinking 
that he is teaching. Vedanta says that within 
man is all knowledge—even in a boy it is so’- 
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and it requires only an awakening, and that 
much is the work of a teacher. You cannot 
teach a child any more than you can grow a 
plant. All you can do it on the negative 
side»you can only help. You can take away 
the obstacles, but knowledge comes out of its 
own nature. Loosen the soil a little, so that 
it may come out easily. Put a hedge round 
it; see that it is not killed by everything, and 
there your work stops. The rest is a manifes¬ 
tation from within its own nature. So with 
the education of a child, a child educates 
itself,'* (Swami Vlvekananda on Mia and Her 
Problems, P. 59). 

Freedom, as Vivekananda says, Is an 
essential condition of growth. Every child 
should be given freedom to develop in accor¬ 
dance with his or her nature. It is the view of 
Swami Vivekananda that boys and girls should 
not be educated along the same lines, because 
their nature is differert. Swamiji holds that 
education should be imparted along national 


lines and methods so far as possible and 
priusticable. According to him, the duty of 
imparting educatioii^ecular and spiritual— 
should be placed in the hands of our country¬ 
men. Foreigners cannot be enlrusted with the 
task. 

It must be noted here that there is nothing 
new in the scheme of education propounded 
by Swami Vivekananda, as it j*s mainly ^based 
on the scheme that was in existence in ancient 
India, But the scheme adumbrated by him 
should be regarded as an ideal one. The 
present system of education in India is very 
much defective and has produced an all round 
chaos and confusitm in society. It is a very 
healthy sign that our educationists are very 
recently giving serious concern to the pi'oblem 
of re-orientating the system of education in 
modern India. We think that the present 
system of education in India can be fruitfully 
replaced by the system of education given by 
one of its greatest educationist^ of all times— 
Swami Vivekananda, 




SPEAKER & GENERAL ELECTION 

B. SIVA DHaRMA SASTRY 


It ii an important convention that in the 
General Election, the teat of sin English 
Speaker is normally non* contested. This 
practice is the corollary of the modern concep¬ 
tion which requires the Speaker to abstain 
from any kind of political activity. To main¬ 
tain fairness, impartiality and independence in 
the House, the Speaker must be taken out of 
political competition in the General Election. 
Otherwise, as an ordinary member he has to 
fight for a seat and has to seek votes on the 
party basis. Thus, a convention has been 
developed in Britain that the Speaker need 
not face a contest in the election. But, there 
have been exceptions as in 1885 (Peel), 1895 
(Oulley), 1933 (FitzRoy), 1945 and 1950 
(Clifton Brown) and 1955 (Morrison). These 
are only exceptions, which have been looked 
upon with disfavour. In 1^95 Speaker Gulley’s 
re election at Carlisle was opposed by the 
Conservatives ; and Mr. Balfour even wrote 
a letter supporting his opponent. Sir William 
Harcourt, thereupon, wrote to Mr. Gulley, 
'‘As one who entertains profound regard for 
the established and honourable traditions of 
the House of Commons, I cannot, but deplore 
that the Leader of the House should have 
thought it right to take part in an electioneer¬ 
ing attack on the scat of the Speaker. Such 
a proceeding is contrary to the whole spirit 
and practice which has hitherto prevailed in 
our party contest, and cannot but have a 
most injurious effect upon our Parliamentary 
life. It is without precedent in the past, and 
1 siocerly trust may find no imitation in the 
future. 

It is well-known that the Speaker from the 
nature of the cihee be has lately filled cannot 


take an active part in the political contest, 
and this consideration is one which should 
restrain every one, and most of all the Leader 
of the House of Commons, from taking an 
unfair advantage of his situation.”^ Thus, 
Speaker Gulley, a Liberal, was opposed in his 
constituency by a Conservative. 

In the next ten General Elections, the 
Speaker was returned unopposed. In the 1935 
General Elections Speaker Captain FitzRoy, 
a Conservative, was opposed by an official 
Labour candidate, because the Labour party 
relied mostly on electioneering of its unpaid 
supporters with the ultimate aim of winning 
elections. Therefore, it had to “nurse” its 
constituency. The supporters were willing \ 
to work hard irrespective' of victory or defeat. 

If there was no election, it was difficult to 
maintain an organisation substantially. The 
honourary officers of local parties were all 
the more discouraged if there was evidence 
that the political complextion of the consti¬ 
tuency was changing. For these reasons, the 
Divisional Labour Party at Davintry, suppor¬ 
ted by the Central Labour Organisation,^ 
decided to oppose Gaptaih FitzRoy in 1935. ^ 
They believed that, even in ordinary elections, 
a Labour candidate would be returned. They 
believed that, unless they could have an 
election, they could not keep an orgariisation 
together ready to seixe the seat, when the 
Speaker resigned. The same considerations 
induced the Labour party to oppose Speaker 
Clifton Brown at Hexham'in 1945. But both^ 
Speakers were elected.^ In 1950 when all 
parties had agreed not to oppose Speaker 
Brown, his unopposed election, was prevented 
by an independent candidate, who, thougl^ 



deftated^ polled a considerable number of 
votes. Again^ in 1955 Speaker Morrison was 
opposed, by an independent socialist, although 
the Labour party officially did not nominate 
a candidate. 

“Thus even if the parties were coming to 
agree that the Speaker should be returned 
unopposed, if it is not possible to prevent the 
free enterprise of the electors from producing 
a candidate in opposition to him/'^ There 
is no convention that the Speaker’s seat 
should not be contested at all, but a tradition 
has grown up that if the Speaker signified 
his desire to accept the Speakership for the 
nejct term, his seat is not contested unless 
there are very special reasons for doing so. 
A number of schemes have b^en made that 
*Mr. Speaker should be given a fictitious cons¬ 
tituency or, if fictions be disliked, should be 
empowered to sit in Parliament without a 
eoBstituency.'^ But all these proposals have 
been rejected in Britain. In 1939 a Select 
Gommitee of the House of Commons consist¬ 
ing of such eminent persons as Mr. Lloyd 
George. Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lansbury 
went into the question thoroughly and report¬ 
ed that the existing practice should continue 
and no safe seat should be provided for the 
Speaker either by legislation or by agreement.'^ 
India : 

In India, the position relating to re-election 
of the Speaker in his constituency to the 
House is still fluid,and no convention has been 
built up as in Great Britain. Since 1921 only 
six Speakers ofiTered themselves for election 
at the next General Election—President Patel 
in 1927, President Yakub in 1930, President 
Shanmukham Chetty in 1934, Speaker 
Mavalankar in 1932, l^peaker Ayyangar in 
1957 and'62 and Speaker Dhillon in 1971. 
To maintain strict political neutrality and to 
be non-partisan like the British Speaker, the 
Spcfkcrehotild seek rcrciectioit as an indef>en- 

' I . * \ . / 


dent candidate and should not seek support, - V 
from any imHtical party but 'make a ferveni ; : 
appeal to his voters in his constitutmey assur- , 
ing the electorate of his dedicated services 
to the society’ and should be compensated for • 
his impartial services and be re-elected. 
unsnimously after bis retufn as a member of 
the new House.* 

President Patel following the British tradi¬ 
tion stood as an independent and was returned 
unopposed. He refused an offer of Gongreis 
ticket to him in .General elections^ 

Sir Alexander Muddiman complimenting the 
Speaker on that occasion observed : “you are 
entitled to a legitimate feeling of pride that ^ 
you have been returned unopposed by your 
constituency at a General Election which 1 
have reason to believe was conducted with 
some acrimony.’’^ Later, Speaker Patel ’ 
himself said in the Assembly : “I thought that ; 
as I had made up my tnind to serve the 
Assembly again as its President, if 1 wai 
elected, the safer course for me was to stand 
as an independent candidate in order to guard 
against any future misunderstanding.’’* 

President Yakub was re-elected to the 
Gentral Legislative Assembly in 1930 on the 
ticket of the Muslim League. President 
Shanmukham Chetty, who was tHe President 
of the fourth Assembly, fought the elections 
of the fifth Assembly in 1934 as a non-Congress 
candidate, but, unfortunately, he was not 
successful in getting himself elected to the 
House. 

After independence, it is thought desirable 
that a beginning should be made to set up 
sound Parliamentary traditions which should. 
raise the stature of the office of the Speaker 
as well as non-partisan outlook. The iiaug 
of the Speaker’s scat was taken up at thifi 
Presiding Officer’s Conference held at ^ 
Trivandaram in July-August 1951. The; 
Conference unanimously adopted the fbUowing 
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resolution : *‘In the development of democra* 
tic institutions in this country, following the 
practice in the British House of Commons, a 
convention should be established to the effect 
that the seat from which the Speaker or the 
Chairman stands for re-election 'should not be 
contested in the elections that are held from 
time to time. The necessary corollary of the 
full establishment of this convention would be 
that the Speaker or the Chairman would not 
take part in party politics. The Conference 
feels that such a convention is a healthy one 
and its growth should be encouraged. But 
no action was taken either by the ruling patty 
or by the opposition to initiate any move to 
evolve some kind of agreement before the 
commci?cement of the first Gemral El«'ction.t® 
Speaker G. V. Mavalankar, however, followed 

a different course. He stood as a Congress 
candidate in the first General Election of 1952, 
and was opposed by four candidates-two 
candid ites belonged to Krishak Lok party 
and one each to the Ram Raj Parishad and 
Scheduled Caste Federation of India. He was 
elected to the House after a stiff contest. He 
explained why he contested the election on a 
party ticket in the following words: “We have 
yet to evolve political parties and healthy 
conventions about the Speakership, the princi¬ 
ple of which is that once a Speaker, he is not 
opposed by any party in the matter of election 
whether in the constituency or in the House, 
so long as he wishes to continue as a Speaker. 
To expect the Speaker to be out of politics 
altogether without the corresponding conven¬ 
tion is perhaps entertaining contradictory 

expectations.*’’^ After two years, once again, 
the Presiding Ofiicer’s Conference held at 
Gwalior in October, 1953 took the same stand 
and urged that early steps should be taken by 
the Chairman of the Conference for a making 
a beginning that Speaker’s scat should not be 
contested in the elections. Therefore, Speaker 


Mavalankar took up the matter with Nehru, 
then Congress President. The Working 
Committee of the Congress party had gone 
into the problem and conveyed ite decision 
to the Speaker. He informed the Presiding 
Officers at the Conference held in Srinagar on 
the 14th June, 1951 in the following words : 

“Obviously they (Congress Working 
Committee) accepted the desirability of laying 
the wider convention that the Speaker’s seat 
should not be contested but that will require 
the concurrence of other political parties 
which they felt was not possible to obtain.’”® 
It may also be pertinent to take note that 
the Congress Working Committee also released 
its own decision on the subject. It said : “The 
Working Committee considered Sri G. V. 
Mavalankar’s letter for establishing a conven¬ 
tion for the uncon tested election of the 
Speaker and felt that this was not a feasible 
proposition for the present in view of other 
Dolitical parties beinsr involved in the question. 
However, it was decided that normally speak¬ 
ing, Speakers should be given the Congress 
ticket and if they arc elected, they may be 
selec’ed for the election to the Speakership 
as far as possible.’”® Thus, the party-in-power 
had its own misgivings and though it had its 
road-roller majority it did not categorically 
advocate the need to adopt this convention. 
Professor Oalip Singh feels, “It was hardly 
appropriate on bis part (G. V. Mavalankar) 
to demand this kind of assurance when he 
himself failed to set up the healthy precedent 
of severing bis affiliation with his parent party 
after elevation to the Chair, f’urthermore, he 
contested the General Elections as a nominee 
of the Congress Party.’’’* 

Speaker Ayyangir followed the footsteps 
of his predecessor. He contested on the 
Congress ticket in the second General Election 
of 1957 and won the seat after defeating three 
independent candidates. He contested in t|iQ 
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third General EtetUon of 1962 on Congress 
ticket and won after defeating a Swatantra 
nominee and an independent. He also 
advocated the adoption of the British conven> 
lion at the Presiding Officer's Conference held 
at Madras on the 17 th September^ 1956, and 
said : hope that before long a convention 

may be established that the Speaker’s seat 
ought to be left uncontested. Sometime or 
other the convention has to be started. It 
may be a personal note, but whether it is 
personal or otherwise, in the interest of the 
Opposition themselves, I would urge upon 
the development of this convention. In 
practice, I have found that it, is the Opposition 
that suffers by throwing the Speaker into the 
hands of the majority party. Therefore, the 
sooner the convention is established, the better 
It will be for the establishment of strong 
foundations of democracy.”^® Again, he took 


the ssuno iiiue in the Presiding Officer’s 
Conference field at Madras in December 1961 
and remarked, hope and trust that a 
convention Whuld be established for the 
Speaker’s seat to be left uncontested. Such 
a convention tvould, I think, go a long way 
in strengthening democracy. Until such a 
convention is clearly established, it may 
become necessary for the Speakers to stand on 
party ticket.’’^® But, Sri Ayyangar also did 
not sever his connection with his party and 
made no contribution to salvage the office out 
of party considerations. 

After the dissolution of the Lok Sabha in 
1971, Speaker Dhtllon sought re*election from 
bis constituency with the support of the ruling 
Congress Party and was opposed by five 
candidates belonging to the opposition parties 
and was re*elccted to the House. It is thiu 
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evident that the British practice of not oppos¬ 
ing the Speaker in his constituency is not 
followed in India, Nobody, Party-in*power 
or Opposition or individual Speaker and 
finally the Press and the Public'has taken 
much interest in establishing this tradition. 
In India, at present, the person who possesses a 
strong political backing is likely to win and 
it is difficult for a non-party candidate to win 
as he had neither a programme nor any 
party-backing. In this respect, instead of 
pleading for an establishment of a convention 
which is violated not only by political parties 
but also by independent candidates with 
impunity, it would be better to amend the 
Constitution on the lines of the Republic of 
Ireland. It is neither an error nor a sacrifice 
to squander away a scat out of the future 
large House of 545 members, for the establish¬ 
ment of a non-political and non-partisan 
Speakership in India. By constitutional law 
the Speaker who is willing to accept the office 
again in the new House, is declared re-elected 
from any constituency, which is preferred by 
him, without his going to the polls. No 
constituency should be preferred twice by the 
same Speaker as he is the silent representative 
who never participates in the debates of the 
House. If the public is welt-instructed, the 

constituency will come forward owning the 
Speaker as their candidate. 
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MYSTERY OF CELESTIAL REGIONS 

AMAL SAKKAR 


Inexplicable are the ways of the creator 
who has created the stars, the planets, the 
tuns and the firmament and Socrates admits 
that the sky and all it contains ; have been 
framed by their maker as perfectly as such 
things can be. The heavenly bodies move on 
in their marches without the slightest altera* 
tion or irregularity. In respect of celestial 
bodies mathematical truths do not change. 
This is perhaps because of the fact that a 
heavenly body moves in a circle and can go on 
doing so for ever, since its path never reaches 
an end. But what is the force that set the 
luminous bodies roll on in their own orbits 
from the moment of their birth ! The answer 
to this is far to seek, perhaps never to be 
sought. And Milton, the English poet, consi¬ 
dering the inscrutability of the ways of the 
Prime Mover, speaks out in his ‘Paradise 
Lost’ 'From men or angel the great Architect 
did wisely to conceal and not divulge his 

secrets...’ and Sir Isaac Newton, inspite of 

his science intoxication, remarks ‘this most 
beautiful system of the sun, planets, and 
comets could only proceed from the counsel 
and dominion of an intelligent and powerful 
Being', and detects the hand of the Almighty 
in the order of the solar system. Jean 
Buridan, a Parisian scholar in 1930 calls out 
'once God had set the planetary orbs spinning 
at the creation, they would spin indefinitely, 
like a frictionless potter’s wheel’. Johann 
Kepler becomes restive with bis thought that 
if the earth and moon were not kept in their 


respective orbits by a spiritual or some other 
equivalent force, the earth would ascend 
towards the moon and the moon would 
descend towards the earth. 

The strange mystic character and move¬ 
ment of heavenly bodies have still remained a 
paradox, an enigma to human intellect. The 
terms ‘Astronomy’ and ‘Astrology’ are 
concerned with the study of the celestial 
region. ‘Astro’ meaning the composition of 
stars and ‘nomy’ from Greek ‘nomos* meaning 
‘law*, Astronomy is the science of the heavenly 
bodies. And Astrology, 'logy* from Greek 
‘logos’ meaning discourse, is the practical 
astronomy which refers to the supposed art or 
science of the influence of the stars on human 
mind and terrestrial affairs. From the above 
explanations it can be well presumed that 
‘astronomy’ and 'astrology* are correlative 
terms and sometimes a good astronomer 
becomes a good astrologer and vice versa. 
From the carlest times men were aware that 
many cycles and changes in the heavens and 
on the earth took place simultaneously. In 
spring when the sun climbs higher in its path 
in the sky day by day, vegetation begins to 
flourish and crops ripen. Similarly in antumn 
with the sun’s dropping back towards the 
horizon, vegetation, too, dies back and the 
weather becomes colder. As the moon comes 
to the lull, the tides of the sea rise higher and 
the men having weak nerve and wit have fits 
of madness and women find change in their 
physiology. Then our ancestors could realise 
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that there were correspondences or harmonies 
between happenings in the heavens, the 
macrocosm, and happenings on the earth and 
in man himself, the microcosm. Gradually, 
the belief cropped up that objects in the 
heavens can act directly upon terrestrial 
things and a general leaning towards astrology 
was the resuit, i hi» belief leads to the further 
probing that t)u* heavenly Ijodics have super¬ 
power and reji resent divine beings. In this 
way, native gnds were born out of fear, hope 
and belief. In consequence, there remained 
no essential difference between astrological 
prediction and astronomical prophecy, and as 
late as the 17th century A. D. the professional 
astronoincis, like Kepler even, were prepared 
to act as astrologers also. 

Bat in between astronomy and astrology 
there is the science of ‘dynamics’ without the 
study of which the subject of astronomy, and 
therefore the subject of astrology, cannot be 
properly studied. Dynamism means movement’ 
and through dynamics, therefore, one can get 
at the correct nature and character of the 
heavenly bodies. It is this dynamics or force 
which rules the whole universe and it is here 
that science has to surrender itself to the 
infinite, unlimited power of the Unseen, that 
Supreme Force which mans the whole 
universe. Astronomy with dynamics tries to 
answer such questions as ‘What are the things 
one can see in the sky ‘How do they move?’ 
‘What makes them move ‘Are they at all 
like the (hingb on the earth around us ?’ and 
‘Do they move in the same'way ?’ That is to 
say, here imide the earth we may come across 
some objects which arc passive, stationary or 
inert but there is always a movement, 
momentum, dynamism of the celestial bodies, 
including the earth, which shall never cease. 

Movement, so to say, is the crua of heavenly 
.l»octics. 

Men have striven to understand the pheno- 
meoa of nature for several rea&ons—partly from 


sheer intellectual curiosity, partly to gain 
technical command over natural processes, but 
partly also from motives which were, in effect, 
religious. Thus wc sec that astrology, divi¬ 
nation, the prediction of eclipses, the recogni¬ 
tion of the divine will, the timely control of 
ritual, all at first went hand in hand, depend¬ 
ing equally upon one and the same kind of 
understanding. As a matter of fact, Babylonian 
astronomy was connected with religion. 
Babylon, so the myth tells us, was built to 
Marduk’s order by the gods of the stars, under 
the command of Anu, the god of upper 
heavens and the ecliptic. The astronomical 
records in Babylon were kept in temples aod 
compiled by ‘sacred colleges’ of priests. The 
Babylonians, however, had compiled their 
astronomical records and worked out their 
analyses of the phenomena with the intention 
of providing the basis for a scientific astro¬ 
nomy. For the Babylonians, who may be 

called the first astronomers of the world, fate 
was decreed by the gods, who were identihed 
with the heavenly bodies in accordance with 
the nature of their character and action. 
Therefore, according to the Babylonians the 
sun, moon and stars determined not only how 
the tides rose and fell, and how the seasons 
changed, but equally how their personal and 
social fortunes would turn out. In this 
context, the remark of ToFtoy in lus ‘War and 
Peace' is worth quoting. He argues, ‘Only in 
our immediate private lives, have we any real 
power to influence and initiate events. 

Soldiers and statesmen think of themselves as 
controlling the great forces of histoiy by 
which the outcome of political or military 
events are determined ; but in this belief they 
are perpetually deluded. Rather, the forces 
of history control them : all they can do is to 
play out a predetermined part on the stage 
which is already prepared for them. The acts 
of the historical drama will follow one another 
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in the same general sequence regardless what 
actor takes any particular part. If the 

principal drops out, there will always be an 
understudy/ 

The other people who took much interest 
in the field of astronomy, were the Greeks. Yet 
their astronomical records were scanty. It 
was to the Babylonian records that the Greeks 
had eventually to resort to as a touchstone for 
their own theories. The Greeks, whose 
astronomy was full of speculations about the 
physical character of the stars and planets and 
the causes of their motions, did not achieve 
comparable standards of accuracy. Greek 
astronomers like Hipperchus and Ptolemy 
could take advantage of the Babylonian work, 
adapting its results to their own more 
geometrical methods of thought. After the 
capture of Babylon by Alexander the Great, 
the Mesopotamian and Greek astronomical 
traditions were free to How together, as they 
eventually did, in Alexandria from about 200 
B. C. on. Of course, the first Greek attempt 
to explain the structure and behaviour of 
heavenly bodies date from the period 600-450 
B. G., from the time of Thales, the first Greek 
natural philosopiier. Anaxagorus (G. 500 
B. C.), the most influential of the Ionian 
natural philosophers and banished from 
Athens around 450 B. C., however viewed, for 
the first time, that it is .the Sun that puts 
brightness into the Moon, The Earth is flat 
and remains suspended because of its size and 
because there is no vacuum. The air is very 
strong, and supports the earth. The Moon is 
eclipsed by the earth screening the Sun’s light 

from the Sun. The Moon is made of earth, 
and has plains and ravines in it. 

As men’s ideas about the- heavens and the 
earth developed, so they repeatedly changed 
their beliefs, their conceptions and even the 
very hopes and ambitions behind their search 
for the system of the world an4 the mechanism 
of heaven and earth. At first they looked 


only at the raw material of astronomy, the 
changing appearances of the sky. Led by 
their critical curiosity, they next pursued 
familiar analogies to explain the things they 
saw going on above their heads. Ektcr still, 
they conceived the possibility 'of fathoming the 
mathematical layout of the heavens, and even 
the forces at work in it, Nicolas Copernicus 
(1473-1543 A. D.), after keen astronomical 
observation, came to the conclusion that the 
earth revolves in a circle whose centre is not 
the sun but a point accentric to it. The centre 
of the earth’s orbit is itself a moving point. 
He thus started astronomy on the road back 
to physics. He removed from Aristotle's 
system of the ‘Unmoved Mover’, to the ‘self- 
moving’ sphere which, through its connections 
to the planetary spheres within it, controlled 
and regulated the movements of the whole. 
It is a change on Kepler’s idea that the 
planetary motions arc controlled, not from 
the outside, but from the inside, by the Sun, 
It was Johann Kepler (1571-1630 A. D.) who 
revealed the new, inner influence of the sun- 
centred planetary system and realised that the 
crucial problem of the planetary system was 

one of a dynamical balance. But he could 
not discover what the true forces were that 

kept the moon and planets in their orbits. 
According to Tycho Brahe (1546-1601 A. D ), 
one of the best astronomical instrument- 
makers ^ and a passionate observer of the 
heavens, the starry- sphere rotated around a 
central stationary earth, which the sun and 
planets lagged behind the stars by an average 
of one degree a day. On his calculation with 
great accuracy and precision were credited the 
appearances of one of the brightest stars in 
1572 and of a great comet in the sky in 1577. 
Galileo Galilei (1564-1642 A. D. ) went a step 
further. He was the most controversial figure 
of his times and his observations were much 
challenged from many quarters. Being the 
founder of the telescope, the indispensable 
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instrument for all future observations, Galileo 
says, ‘the number of the fixed stars which 
observers have been able to see without 
artificial powers of sight upto this day can be 
counted. The whole face of the moon is 
covered with spots than those which had long 
been visible to the naked eye. The surface of 
the moon is not perfectly smooth.’ His 
crucial discovery was the observation of the 
four largest satellites of Jupiter. From 
Galileo’s lime, men became aware that there 
were other heavenly bodies besides those 
visible with the naked eye, and it was he who 
finally established that astronomy should be 
something more than a set of mathematical 
contrivances. Towards the end of the 18 th 
century Kant and Laplace, the French 
mathematician, independently suggested that 
the solar system had originated in such a 
whirling nebula, which had condensed and 
divided the sun, planets and satellites. The 
solar system itself was only a small part of a 
much vaster nebula. And here was the 
beginning of an expansion in the astronomical 
horizon far beyond that which Newton him¬ 
self had known. During 19th and 20th 
centuries, the points of contact between 
science and theology have changed. The 
sphere of impenetrable mystery was removed. 
But inspite of further investigations in the 
veiled atmosphere of the ethereal region, 
Newton’s theories seemed not only valid up to 
a point, but correct, certain and final. That 
is, there is a force that moves all heavenly 
bodies and there is a country far beyond the 
stars where a winged sentry, all skilful in the 
wars, stands. 

Now, let us see the part played by India in 
divulging the secrets of the celestial region 
and in this respect let us also see how far 
other countries have influenced Indian 
astronomers and to what extent astronomers 

of others countries have been influenced by 
the astronomical science of India. 


Astronomy has been a vital subject of study 
even during the age of the vedas. The year 
was divided into 12 lunar months and the six 
seasons of the year were named Madhu, 
Madhava, Saura,Suchi, Nabha,and Nabhashya 
which were connected with dificrent gods. 
Besides ritual (Kalpa), sciences connected with 
Vedaega or Sutra group, are phonetics or 
pronunciation (Siksha), grammar or literary 
analysis (yyakarana), etymology or word 
explanation (nirukta), prosody or metre 
(chhandas) and astronomy (jyoUsha). While 
siksha, vydkarana, nirukta and chhanda arc 
chiefly occupied with the reading and under¬ 
standing of the sacred texts, the kalpa deals 
with the sacrifice and jyotisha with the seasons 
when the sacrifice can be made. No exact 

dated information, as in the case of Greece, is 
available about Indian astronomy but that 
astronomy played a very important part in 
ancient India can hardly be denied. Some 
scholars are of opinion that Indian astronomy 
must have originated from three components, 
one of which is the indigenous contribution, 
the second is the Babylonian arithmetical 

method, and the third is the pre-ptolemaic 
Greek geometric system. It owed also to the 

Chinese and the most ancient source which 
can be made out in it; the lunar zodiac seems , 
to be rather adulteration of the system of 
Sius.^ The contribution of the Greeks in the 
field of Indian astronomy can hardly be 
denied. The Gargi Samhlta^ says that the 
yavanas (Greeks) are indeed mlechhas 
(barbarians), but astronomy originated in 
them and for this they must be honoured as 
Rishis. In the astronomy of Garga, there is 
evidence of the conquest of India as far down 
as Patna (ancient Fataliputra) by the Bactrian ). 
Greeks, in the 2nd century B. C. and Dr. Kem 
is perhaps sight in placing Garga in the first 
century before Christ. The oldest astronomical 
work of which we know anything, or which 
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Aryabhata ( C. 476>500 A. 1>. ) and 
Varaharoihira are of Greek oriprin can be 
discerned frczn the The Indian Uora 

text«i could only have been composed at a 
later date than the first noteworthy writer of 
astrology in Latin, Firmlcus Maternua (bet. 
336-54 A, r>-), wherein the system of 12 
mansions occurs. The Greeks took up the 
planet’s lordship of the day for astral purposes. 
The Romans followed the Greek system as a 
detail of the calendar, and this became 
general by the time of Dio Cassius {G. 230 
A. D.) It was from Paulus Alexandrinus,^ who 
wrote in C. 378 A. D., that Aryabhata perhaps 
introduced the use of the planets to designate 
the seven days of the week, although the 
earliest use of the planetary name in a day in 
Indian epigraphy is slightly earlier than 484 
A. D. It was Constantine who made Sunday 
the first day of the week in 321 B. C., and the 
order of the planets beginning with the Sun is 
found in Varahamihlra, who taught what 
might be done on the day of each of the 
planets.^ 

As there was foreign influence on Indian 
astronomy, so also India influenced astronomy 
of other countries. According to Paiid tradi¬ 
tion, the Sassanid king Shapur I ^A.D. 241-272) 
caused to be included among the holy books 
secular works on medicine, astronomy and 
metaphysics in India, Greece and other 
countries.^ On the northern route, K.uchi 
(mod. Kucha) was the leading centre of 
Indian culture and here, in addition to 
famous religious texts like Udanovarga, we have 
actual examples of astronomical and medical 
texts referred to as subjects of study. In 771 
A. D., during the reign of the Caliph al 
Mansur, an Indian 1 astronomer visited 
Baghdad (according to al Beruni, this astro¬ 
nomer was a member of a political mission 
from Sind) and brought tvith him tables of the 
equations of planets in accordance with the 
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mean motions. In this connection, observa* 
tions were made in relation to both solar and 
lunar eclipses and the ascension of the signs. 
These were originally computed by an Indian 
prince named Phigar according to Ibn al 
Adami, whose work was completed by al 
Qasim in 920 A. D. Caliph Mansur ordered 
Ibn Ibrahim al Fazari to translate the Indian 
treatise, and this was then named ‘Sindhind* 
signifying the revolving ages, as defined by 
Ibn al Adami, although Masudi meant, by the 
term ‘Sindhind*, ‘the completion of the end’ 
which agrees well with the term ‘Siddhanta*, 
meaning the perfect end, a term applied to 
scientific treatises in general in India. Sprenger 
however rejects the identification of the 
Sindhind with the Siddhanta o f 
Brahmagupta.^o In the time of Caliph 
Mamnu (813-33 A, D,) an abridgement of the 
treatwe was made by the famous MusHm 
astronomer Muhammad bin Musa al 
Khwarizimi. The Indian system served as 
the basis of other contemporary writers, such 
as Fazl bin Hatim Naziri and Hassan bin 
Misha. In the 9th century al Kindi wrote a 
tract on Indian computation. On the other 
hand, it is claimed that £uclid*s elements 
(Stoicheia) reached India through the 
Muslims, and the Rekhaganita of Jagannatha 
is the translated and re-written version of 
Euclid by the Persian astronomer, Nasiruddin 
Tuli (d. 1276 A. D.). 

The month of the Indiana was divided into 
two halves of 15 days each, and the day into 
30 hours (muhufta). According to Weber the 
system of calculating time was borrowed from 
the Babylonians, but Max Muller and learned 
Hindus hold it to be indigenous. The ancient 
Persians counted 15 days to each of their 
months and 24 of these months to the solar 
year before the introduction of Mahomeda* 
nism. The five Siddhantas which are known 
as Panch Siddhanta, and on which Varabamihiia 


based his work the Pancha Siddhantika in the 
6th century A. D. are the Brahma or 
Paitamaha, the Surya or Saura, the Vasistba, 
the Romaka, and the Pulisa. The Surya- 
siddhanta, as we find it now, is divided into 
14 chapters, and treats of the mean places and 
true places of the planets, of questions on 
time, of the eclipses of the moon and the sun, 
of the conjunction of planets and stars, of the 
phases of the moon and the position of the 
moon’s cusps, of the declination of the sun and 
the moon, of cosmography, of the construction 
of astronomical instruments, and of the 
different kinds of time. 


While the Hindu astronomy is as old as the 
Vedas, there can be little doubt that after the 
Christian era the science received much 
development from Greek sources. But that the 
science of astronomy was no mystery during 
the epic period is amply evident from the 
copious references to astronomical data. The 
three basic facts of the calcndar--thc day, ihc 
date and the nakshatra (star)—were recognis¬ 
ed by the Ramayana, Among week days, the 
Rjjmayana alludes only to Thursday. Rama's 
coronation was proposed on this day. Rama’s 
birth took place on the 9th lunar day of 
Ghaitra under the influence of Punarvasu 
asterism when the Sun, the Moon, and Saturn, 
Jupiter and Venus were at Arius, Capricorn, 
Libra, Cancer, and Pisces respectively and 
when Jupiter had risen with the Moon at 
Cancer, fiharata was born under Pushya 
when the Sun had entered Pisces, while the 
two sons of Suroitra were born when the Sun 
arose in Cancer under Aslesha. Astrological 
simiiies are often used by Valmiki. The contest 
between Vali and Sugriva was like unto the 
planet s—Mercury (Budha) and Mars 
(Angaraka)~cla8hing with each other. 
Ravana darting upon Sita was likened to an 
enraged planet rushing upon Rohini. Some 
astronomical phenomena, like the solar and 
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lunar eclipses, asiailcoent of Rohini by 
Budha, that of Chitra by Sani, were 
looked upon os ominous. King Dasaratha 
was told by his astrologers that his natal 
star had been indueciced by malevolent 
planets and so the king hastened the 
installation of Rama on the throne as 
speedily as possible. There was widespread 
belief in auspicious moments (muhurtas) for 
undertaking new ventures. Ravana thus 
made a grievous error in stealing Sita at an 
inauspicious hour which, as Jatayu pointed 
out to Rama, was named the Vinda-muhurta an 
hour ultimately favourable to the apparent 
loser and unfavourable to the apparent gainer 
who must ultimately mee^ with his own des¬ 
truction. That is to say, the general belief 
during the epic period was that man’s life and 
actions were controlled by the heavenly 
bodies. 

From the above discussion it is apparent 
that the Indians were quite conversant with 
the character and movement of celestial 
bodies. Although Prof. Weber and Zimmer 
to some extent, are of opinion that the Hindu 
system of astronomy may have been derived 
from some foreign source, probably Babylon 
and Prof. Whatntey of America thinks that the 
Indians were not a people of such habits of 
mind as to make observations in the heavens 
and settle the lunar zodiac, Max Muller puts 
forward the view that no one acquainted with 
Vedic literature, and with the ancient Vcdic 
ceretnonial, would easily allow himself to be 
persuaded that the Indians borrowed the 
simple division of the sky from the 
Babylonians. Besides Muller, Alberuni tells 
us that the law of gravitation was known to 
Hindu astronomers, who were in existence 
long before Sir Isaac Newton. Brahmagupta, 
that exciting little man, says 'all heavy things 
fall down to the earth by a law of nature, for 


it is the nature of the earth to attract and to 
keep things, as it is the nature of the water to 
flow, that of the fire to burn, and that of the 
wind to set in motion’. The question as to 
which country has produce! the world’s first 
astronomers is not important. What is more 
important is to examine how far man has been 
able to divulge the secrets of the heavens. 
Inspite of so many observations and conclu¬ 
sions drawn thereof, inspite of sending off the 
man made satellites to the nebular region and 
stamping the human feet on the soil of the 
moon, the heavenly bodies are still, and 
perhaps will even remain, an enigma, a 
mystery to mankind. Will an astronomer 
discover the 'who’ or ‘what’, which is the 
prime mover, the most perfect calculator, of 
the iunumerabie bodies of the celestial sphere ? 


1. The instruments which were used by the 
Indian astronomers are: Bhuvagola or 
the Armiilary sphere, Kapalayaatra or the 
Clepsydra, and the Sand clock, —these 
instruments were used for measuring 
time ; Sanku (called also Narayantra) or 
the gnomon, yashti or the staff, Ohanu or 
semicircle, Chakra or circle,—these were 
dial instruments. Suryaslddhanta, ch. 
XIII. 

2. Rcy, A., La Science Orientale .'avant les 
Crecs. p. 408. 

3. 4. 81-83. The Kallka Parana (c. lOth cent, 
A. D.) says that formerly Brahma staying 
here created the stars, so the city is 
called Pragjyotishapura, a city equal to 
the city of ladra. Frag means former or 
eastern and jyotisha a star, astrology, 
shining. Pragiyotishapura therefore 
means the city of Eastern astrology. The 
name is interesting in connection with 
the reputation which the country hat 
always had as a land of magic and 
incantadon and with the view that it was 
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in Assam that the tantric form of 
Hinduism originated. 

4. Parscbaf Chronicle, p. 36. 

5. Zeftschrlft fur Assyriologle, p. 112. 

6. Zodiac : Krios—Kriya—Aries (Mesha), 

T a u r o s—Tavuri—Taurus (Vrisha) ; 
Didumoi—Jituma—Gemini (Mithuna) ; 
Karkinos—Karkin—Cancer (Karkata); 
Leon—Leya—Leo (Sinha) ; Parthenos— 
Pathena—Virgo (Kanya) ; Zugon—Juka 
—Libra (Tula) ; Scorpios—Kaurpya— 
Scoipio (Vrischika); Toxotes—Tankshika 
—Saggitarius (Dhanu) ; Aigokeros— 
Akokera—Gapricornua (Makara); Hudro- 
chos—Hridoga—Aquarius (Kumbha); 

and Ikhthus—Itha—Pisces (Meena). 
Planets : Helios—Heli—Sol ; Hermes— 
Himma—Mercurius ; Ares— \ra—Mars; 
Kronos—Kona—Saturnus ; Zeus—Jyan 
Jupiter and Aphrodite—Asphujit— 

Venus. 

7. Aryabhata is the first Hindu writer on 
algebra and astronomy in the Puranic 
age. He wrote the Aryabbatia consisting 


of the Gitikapada, the Ganitapada, the 
Kalakriyapada, and the Golapada. In 
this work he boldly maintains the theory 
of the revolution of the earth on its own 

axis, the cause of solar and lunar 
eclipses. 

8. Fleet, J. P., ‘The Use of the Planetary 
days of the week in India’ in Journal of 

the Royal Asiatic Society, pp. 1039*46. 

9. Cambridge Ancient History, XII, p. 112. 

The Surya-siddhanta sees Rahu and Ketu 
in no other light than simply as the 
ascending and descending nodes. 
According to it, the solar eclipse is the 
interception of the light of the sun 
by the moon’s intervention between him 
and the earth; and the lunar eclipse 
takes place when the moon moving 
eastward enters the earth’s shadow, 
which is of a conical form, and extends 
to a distance considerably beyond that 
of the moon’s orbit. See also Dey, 
N, Civilization In Ancient India, pp. 41*44. 

10. A1 Masudi’s Historical Encyclopaedia, 
pp. 154-56. 



REGIONAL TRENDS IN INDIA 

B. L. DHAKAR. 


Development started with i^reat vigour in 
all countries of the world since 1950. India 
followed the path of planned development 
and successive Five Year Plans could give spur 
to the economy since problems that came 
before independent India were many. On the 
one hand freedom and democratic life were 
essential and on the other national develop¬ 
ment with speed was also no less essential. 
How far the nation, as a whole, was prepared 
to accept the challen^ of the time was 
measured by the developments constituting 
many intricacies, the solution of which had 
been % tremendous task to the people of India. 
We know the development procedure of the 
Western countries has not been followed by 
the socialistic countries, which witnessed rapid 
growth of their economies. Democratic 
thinking could not take India straight along 
a single track as in the course of development, 
imbalances naturally grew wider among the 
sections of the people, and that resulted in the 
outcome of social tensions more or less in all 
parts of the country. Backward countries had 
to face great man; difficulties in this direction 
and India became most vulnerable. Strong 
feeling intensified the voice of the backward 
regions and of their inhabitants ; for how long 
could these people and their areas be perpe¬ 
tually deprived of modern developments ? As 
such, since 1957 regional development with all 
its complexities came on the developmental 
scene and interfered in the mini-maxi approach 
J of economic growth. The flaunting of region' 1 
concepts was heard louder and louder as time 
went on. Thus regionalisation of national 
plans seems tp be in gaining itrength day by 
'day and ri^igoal teitmee occupied a distinct 


place in the disciplines of developing 
economies in the present world. 

Indian Background : 

Situations vary from country to country 
and blind imitation of the pattern of develop¬ 
ment of one country by another, reflects the 
bankruptcy of the economic policy of 
a country. Experiments can be fruitful when 
base is prepared to absorb them and priorities 
are fixed in conformity with the needs and 
availability of resources. Dependent lodia has 
been In chronic poverty and to break it was 
the responsibility of Independent India which 
was indeed a Himalayan task. 

A huge population with a high birth rate, 
four fifth of the population in the rural areas, 
mass illiteracy and ignorance deserve the top¬ 
most priority towards upliftment. Even one- 
third of Indian population lives today on the 
poverty line. The rural sector is under¬ 
utilised and under-worked. To give a spark 
to rural areas needs naturally, the flow of 
capital resources from the urban sector and if 
this process is accepud, at the early stage of 
development, both sectors may come nearer 
and the nation on a macro level will be the 
loser ; for milking of the rich does not prove 
beneficial in the long run. Indian problems 
are both to uplift the backward areas and to 
check the unplanned growth of metropnlitnn 
centres. Forces interacting between the two 
are to be regulated by judicious rs^ionaU 
oriented policy measures and, consequently, 
regional concepts are bound to be followed 
and the national planning is to be fitted^ in the 
framework of regional planning. 

Dilemmas: 

With the very inception of Indian plan- 
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ning, the Indian economy has become a victim 
of certain complexities, and however ideologi* 
cal the Plans are, the planners could not 
deliver the goods as laid down on paper. 
The growth processes of planning have given 
birth to more problems and di&culties. 

(i) Planning and Democracy ; 

The idea of planning was imitated from 
centralised economies pnder • dictatorship and 
was put into practice in a democratic frame* 
work. Assessment of resources and (low of 
resources in desired channels to meet the ends 
came partially as estimated, but various evils 
of vested interests crept in and they are 
rampant everywhere. 

(ii) A War of Ideology : 

The ‘Socialist pattern of society’, followed 
by ‘democratic socialism*, and recently, the 
implementation of ‘Ten Point Programme* 
and so on have been always ever changing 
features of the Indian ecouomy. This surface 
feature of socialist cover has been wavering on 
internal democratic thinking, ways of life and 
means of production. 

(iii) Maximum of growth and Social 
Justice ; 

There are two diverging forces going in 
difierent directions ; but how can both ends 
meet ? To achieve twin objectives in one 
stroke docs not seem to be very realistic. A 
compromise is necessary but so far the 
dilemma of public versus private sector has 
remained a never ending and unsolved 
problem. 

(iv) Centre and States : 

In a federal set up, it is not necessary that 
development plans and their outlays should 
balance between the Centre and the respective 
States. Central assistance counts a great deal, 
but disputes of river resources, boundary lines 
and languages are a constant sources of trouble 
towards a unified approach. 

(v) Heavy capital base in the ioduitrial 


sector and employment-oriented small seale 
industries form the changing phase of planning 
process, resulting into rapid .turn over of the 
prime motifs of the pattern of j>^nning. 

(vi) Economic versus Political factor ; 

One blames the other and who supercedes 
whom on the economic plane, is an undecided 
matter. It is observed that there is always 
domination of the political over the economic 
factor, with the result that we compose one 
slogan after another, such as ‘Garibi Hatao* 
etc., notwithstanding, 4 that in a fast developing 
society these economic ' puzzles are bound to 
emerge, at least when India excels in senti¬ 
mental pushes to the economy on issues which 
have hardly any economic significance. 
Economics is not a field for varying experi¬ 
ments, since once the economy is out of the 
track, it becomes difficult to get it back on the 
old path. In such cases heavy losses are 
bound to occur, in so far as rapid swings to 
the economic wonders paraded by parliamen¬ 
tary elections do not put the house in order. 
Any way, political stability in Asian and 
African continents is a rare phenomenon 
which is praiseworthy and as such India is 
in a strong, position to shape the economy as 
it desires. As a result ‘spread eficcts’ are 
observed in the farthest corners of the^ 
country. I 

Concepts 

Economic progress in the 1950*s and 1960*8 
has been more rapid in the developed States 
than in the less developed ones, particularly 
in relatibn to the industrial sector. Continuous 
study of economic trends and rates of growth 
in dilTerent regions/areas helps in undertaking 
regional programmes. 

(a) A Region : 

The concept of a region also needs to be 
defined more closely. There are regions with* 
in States as well as. those which extend beyond 
them and| depending upon the purpose* in' 
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view, different concepts may be employed. 
Within every State there are areas which are 
more underdevelopeid than others. As 
explained earlier, problems of regional 
development also arise in a variety of other 
contexts such as, in areas around major pro¬ 
jects, areas where new resources arc being 
developed, and metropolitan regions.^ Let 
us understand the view points of different 
economists- regarding concepts : 

John Friedmann : Ultimately the metro¬ 
politan region may be the answer, with special 
programmes designed for sub-rigions. 

Sociologists. Yale University : Geographic 
Unities and homogeneous attitudes and 
wants. • 

Locus Wirth : A city area, nucleus of all 
economic activities exercising centrifugal and 
centripetal forces. 

Walter Christaller, A German Geographer : 
An inhabited area as a hierarchy of central 
places standing in a mutually dependent 
relationship to each other. 

Vining : A hierarchical pattern of cities 
that transcended any regional boundaries and 
presented instead a picture of economic flows 
of different densities joining one city to 
another. 

There can be three different approaches to 
define a region : 

(i) Homogeneity—Physical, economic, 
social or other characteristics. ' 

(ii) Nodality or polarization—Usually 
around some central urban places. 

(iii) Programming or policy oriented, 
concerned with administrative cohe¬ 
rence or identity. 

This dan be understood by above versions 
that a regional concept is not rigid and forms 
its own shape as the situations warrant. These 
views will help us to understand the subsequent 
analysis in the context of Indian conditions; 
for India constitute regions of various types i 


geographical, cultural, peculation-wise, 
homogeneous, administrative, river haiin, 
refugee rehabilitational, strategic and metro¬ 
politan. Recently, these regions are going to 
merge into two important and broad sectors : 

1. Urban-growth centres, metropolitan 
cities 

2. Rural—backward areas and bsic)tward 
districts 

Certain economic indicators cate^rise the 
above regions as to assist in programming. 
Surveys have been also conducted, so as tO 
support the regional concept in India, in a 
recent meeting of the Consultative Committee 
for Planning, B in which a better deal for tho 
backward areas was the main theme of discus¬ 
sion. Planning Minister D. P. Dhar agreed 
that immediate measures had to be taken to 
remove regional imbalances and it is, there¬ 
fore, deducted that the above two concepts of 
a region are emerging on the economic scene 
with strength. 

(b) Industrial Location: 

Uplanned concentration of industrial acti¬ 
vities, brings in its chain sequence various 
social and economic disadvantages. Planned 
scientific location can alone help to maximise 
profits with minimum costs. Industrial loca¬ 
tion as a systematic discipline was first studied 
by W'cber. Generally, ‘‘Industries with a high 
‘coefficient of manufacture* show strong 
tendencies to agglomerate, industries with low 
coefficient of manufacture show weak tendency 
to agglomerate and these are inherent in their 
nature”. The pure theory of industrial 
location as enunciated by Alfred Weber docs 
< not cover all the phenomena of changing ■ 
pattern of industrial policy and the Indian 
example is one. S, R. Denison and P. Sargent 
Florence do not subscribe to the views of 
Weber on pragmatic grounds.* 

Austin Robinson, on the contrary, supports 
historical, social and other capital factors. 
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Andreas Predohl points out empirical impor* 
tance rather than deductive one. 

Sargent Florence gave an intelligent 
interpretation to the locational trend of 
industries and concluded that the facton 
exerting influence are the following 

(i) Raw Materials—> 

(a) The total cost of their delivery 

(b) Home produced or imported 

(c) Financial linkages 

(d) Nature,—localised or ubiquitous 

(e) Source of supply. 

(ii) Labour—Quantity and Quality 

(iii) Site and Services 

(iv) Inertia. 

Besides, split locations become favourable 
when an industry uses several materials in 
independent stages of production and when a 
considerable loss of weight takes place during 
the processes of final output, e. g. pulp and 
paper. 

As regards the difliision of industrial 
activity, so far at the larger industries are 
concerned, economic and technical considerau 
tions are always important and in practice 
only marginal deviations arc 'feasible. In the 
location of public sector projects in India, the 
claims of relatively backward areas have been 
kept in view, on technical and economic 
criteria. The coefficient of location which 
indicates the propensity of each industry for 
localisation is a guiding factor for dispersal or 
not; at for instance, agro-industries have a 
low coefficient of localisation and hence have 
a high propensity for dispersal and can be 
developed under difierent environments. 
Again extractive industries like coal mining, 
metal smelting and sugar, possess a high 
coefficient of localisation. Moreover, indus¬ 
tries like cotton, jute, cement, paper, general 
engineering and matches fall ‘between two 
extrenqtes, and so have a wide choice of loca¬ 
tion. 


The regional factors exert the gireater 
influence on industrial location. The agglo¬ 
merating and deglomerating factors include 
the secoOdary causes like the availability of 
banking and market facilities. Industry' moves 
on commercial wheels and thus its infrastruc¬ 
ture forms the basic necessity of location of an 
industry. 

(c) Equilibrating forces : 

Economies of scale are a powerful force 
making for concentration of population, but 
they do not lead to the whole population 
coming to live in a single town or an urban 
centre. An urban centre consists of 
diseconomies of concentration which grow on 
cumulative basis -as population grows. 
Economically pull and push factors act and 
react at the growth centre and principally, 
these counter trends bring out a state of 
balance } but it happens that social costs are 
outstripped by avenues of employments in 
urban centres. After all, some economies are 
exhausted faster than others, so the general 
picture is a string of towns of different sixes, 
and statisticians claim to see regular patterns 
and the most popular formula is that the 
distribution of towns is linear in logarithms 
log y=a—k log X 

Source : H. W. Winger.a parallel to 

Pareto’s law ' 

Economic Journal, June 1936 ; see, 
W. Arthur Lewis Development 
Planning p. 71 

Where—x is the number of inhabitants of a 
town, 

y is the number of towns having 
more inhabitants, than x, a and k 
stre constants. 

It is a general observation that there is an 
excessive exploitation of cities, and excessive 
development of some regions to the neglect of 
others. In metropolises, corrective measures 
are takep these days, which mean the diininu"> 
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t{o& of the differential duadvantages of living 
and thus make the problem of balance worse. 

Planning Bdance : The planners move on 
the middle of the road, they resist on one side 
and uplift the other side and it is d match to 
be played by the planners between concentre* 
tion in the urban sector and isolation in the 
rural sector. A policy of synthesis is the 
keynote of regional development and Indian 
planning is fully alive to these aspects. The 
main aid is to lessen the gap and reduce the 
imbalances created during the course of 
developments under Five Year Plans. In this 
way, the growth poles and the peripheries can 
be the mutual clients by dint of the proper 
uraban»rural relationship. 

Implementation : 

The structure and processes of regionalisa- 
tion of the national plan are well developed In 
India and rrepotation of State plans and their 
integration is a very important part of the 
planning process, while the importance of 
State level planning has also had the impact 
over planning balance region'wise to a reason* 
able extent. Still regional planning in India 
has much to do, as an integrated intensive 
planning of a region is lacking and backward 
region*, metropolitan regions, river valleys 
and resource development regions have 
received scant attention. The Third Plan 
emphasised in a separate chapter of regional 
development that development of regions and 
of the national econbmy as a whole have to be 
viewed as parti of a single process. The 
progress of the national economy would be 
reflected in the rate of growth achieved by 
different regions and in turn, greater develop¬ 
ment of resources in the regions must contri* 
bate towards accelerating the rate of progress 
for the country as a whole. ^ 

(a) Policy: 

Any country in its march towards economic 
progreat must have one definite goal to 


proceed to in an orderly manner. Pt. Nchrii 
as an architect of Indian planiflnghad a 
definite mind to carve the destiny of the 
nation on a socialist pattern. The Avadi, 
Congress Session of 1955, the Bhubaneswar 
Congress Session of 19(4 and the Ten Point 
Programme of 1967 speak boldly of the pattern 
of development which should ensure better' 
standard of living for the depressed people* 
To quote Pt. Nehru, "I say that I have in 
mind definitely and absolutely a **socia1ist 
pattern of society.'* *‘I am not, however, 
using the word in a dogmatic sense, but in the 
sense of meaning largely that the means of 
production should be socially controlled for 
the benefit of society ai a whole. There is 
plenty of room for private enterprises, provid¬ 
ed the main aim is clear' Late Jawaharlal 
Nehru had a democratic mind and a socialist 
heart. Planned development meant to him 
the amelioration of general manes from utter 
poverty. That is why a piece-meal plan was 
not adopted but a comprehensive national 

plan was formulated right from the beginning. 
since l95I. 

The Ten Point Plan further strengthens 
this cherished goal of a socialist pattern of 
society, in which there is a diffusion of benefit 
of development to all sections of the society 
irrespective of any region.* 

1. Social control of Banks. 

2. Nationalisation of general insurance. 

3. Taking over of export and import 

trade. ' ; 

4. Consumers ’Cooperatives. 

5. State Trading in foodgrains. k 

6. To curb monoplies and concentration 
of economic power. 

7. Provision of minimum needs to the., 
entire commuuity, 

8. Ceilings on individual holdings of 
urban property. 

9. Prompt dmplementation o f land 
reforms. 
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10. Abolition of thi; princes* privileges at 
well as privy purses. 

Although these reforms were linked with 
the General and Mid>term elections, 
Mrs. Gandhi is not a slogan worshipper but 
has the 'charisma* to put ail these into practice 
one after another. She has given a sentimental 
turn to these and nationalisation of banks and 
general insurance has widened the economic 
activities. Projected ceilings on land holdings 
and urban property would push a step 
towards regionalisation and dispersal of 
industries. 

Licensing Policy—'hough it has been a 
subject of much criticism, even then the 
policy has been designed to subserve certain 
socio'economic objectives : 

j) Optimum utilisation of indigenous 
capacities and capabilities. 

ii) Rapid growth of small scale and 
labour intensive industries. 

iii) Development of exports, 

iv) Development of backward areas. 

v) Reducing concentration of economic 
power in a few hands. 

Bureaucratic red-tapism is intense and it 
is said that it takes less time to build a plant 
rather than tj obtain a licence. It is much 
desired that the licensing policy should be 
purposive, liberal and flexible in order that it 
could accomplish the dynamic concept of 
induced investment. Today our dimensions 
of sectors are vast and varied—small, large, 
delicensed, m'ddte, heavy instrument, core 
joint, public, cooperative. No less important 
are the 'white sector* and the 'black sector*. 

(b) States— 

With the regional integration uf States 
since 1956 State/regional consciousness grew 
stronger and every state is termed to a region 
for all practical purposes. Inter-State regional 
development is still in Infancy, barring a few 
exceptiohi of river valley projects. Punjabi 


Gujarat, Maharashtra, Haryank and TamiL 
Nadu have caught up the progress of regional, 
development. Many lagging States such as 
Assam,. Orissa, Bihar, Rajasthan and Andhra 
Pradesh are also planning to go ahead while 
Inter-State regians such as Tclangana, 
Marathwada and Viderbh, Eastern U. P,, 
Western Rajasthan and Dandakaranya regions 
have shaken the very existence of respective 
States. They arc still the neglected parts of 
the country/States and an intensive area/ 
regional plan is the only solution. 

The provision of special incentives was 
routed through in the National Development 
Council in September, 1968, consequently 210 
districts in States had,been brought under the 
coverage of the Industrial Finance Corpora¬ 
tion for concessional financing. The number 
of districts is mentioned against each State 

Andhra Pradesh 14, Assam 7, Bihar 9, 
Gujarat 10, Haryana 3, ' J & K 10, Kerala 5, 
Himachal Pradesh ?, M. P. 33, Maharasthra 
33, Meghalaya 2, Mysore 11, Nagaland 3, 
Orissa 8, Rajasthan 16, Tamil Nadu 8, U. P. 
26, West Bengal 13. 

This aspect is purely regional and there 
is a need for deliberate intervention by the 
State for social engineering to'ensure that the 
spread effects outstrip the negative 'backwash* 
effects. This concept is now well accepted 
by economists. 

(c) Employment Oriented: 

Unemployment is a burning problem of 
the country as more than 20 millions un¬ 
employed and its magnitude is going wider 
and wider, leading to an acute imbalance 
between jobs and job seekers.. To provide 
meaningful jobs to all is a tremendous task 
which no Government in democratic set up 
can cope with. It is no wonder to point out 
that "Peking has tackled its youth employment 
and education problem drastically by sending 
all surplus secondary school graduates to the 
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rural agreas to coiitribute to groivth in that 
vital sector^ instead of allowing them to hang 
around, half employed^ in the cities. Ten to 
twenty million people were rusticated daring 
that period by political motives'*. (Economic 
Times 13 June 1972). 

India can never think of the above 
approach. India has launched two successive 
‘Rural job Plans’ amounting to Rs, 50 crorcs 
each year during 1970-71 and 1972-73. 350 
rural districts have been covered under this 
scheme a^d undertaken rural works under 
the scheme,—minor irrigation, soil conserva¬ 
tion, water conservation, ground water 
recharging, drainage, anti-water logging, etc. 
and rural development Tike roads, warehouses, 
housing colonies, etc. the benefits of which 
works are likely to percolate to the minutest 
hut of the country. Even if it touches the 
fringe of the problem, it is indeed a regional 
consideration to provide daily employment to 
3.2 lakh persons, 957 persons per district for 
348 districts. 

Twelve research institutions are working 
to assess unemployment. The Pilot Intensive 
Rural Employment Project (PiRBP) was 
launched in IS selected blocks of the country 
during the current year. No kind of develop¬ 
ment is justified unless the problem of 
unemployment is solved in its own limits. 

India as any other developing country, is 
characterised by rapidly growing population 
and inadequate capital resources, and as such 
promoted small scale industifes, using capital 
saving technology for increasing gainful 
employment opportunities. Since the intro¬ 
duction of development programme for small 
scale industries in 1954-55, the number of 
small enterprises and the persons employed 
therein have been continuously increasing. 
According to the annual survey of Industries, 
the n^ittered small soile factorifs were 3 
lakhs a&d employed 12.4 jhdebt {lofschii u% 


The plan of 'Industrial schemes* was !ntro-> 
duced during the Second Plan period. It 
aims at providing built-up factory accommo¬ 
dation to small scale industries. 

It is heartening to point out that Tamil 
Nadu is projecting to launch a very ambitious 
12 year programme of 'Job for all*. Full 
employment and doubling of the per capita 
real income are the twin go$h to be achieved 
through a massive outlay of Rs. 9300 crores in 
the Fifth and Sixth Plans. (Economic Times,, 
26th August, 1972, p. 1). 

Projects 

As mentioned in the Third Five Year Pian, 
once a minimum in terms of national incomes 
in different sectors is reached, without 
afiectiog the progre.HS of the economy as a 
whole, it becomes possible to provide in many 
directions for a larger scale of development in 
the less developed regions. Large scale 
industries, specially basic and heavy industries 
frequently serve as a spearhead of intensive' 
and broad based development* However, not 
all regions can offer equally favourable condi¬ 
tions for the development of industry. Large 
industrial projects, river valley projects, 
pctro-chemical complexes also serve as vital 
centres for regional growth {and they prove to 
be the core centres and benefits spread out to 
peripheries by the operation of centripetal 
and centrifugal forces. The French Regional 
Piannidg stresses on this point. A large 
project does need follow up actions of starting 
various complementary industries, otherwise 
the project area may turn as a social island. 
This generally happens in India by split 
projects in the absence of intensive integrated 
areas programme which are elite approaches 
and do not much help the masses. In this 
respect of large projeeb particularly in the 
public sector, India ii comparatively rich such 
as—steel plants, fertiliser complexes, heavy 
electricals, river bMly projects and many 
others. Mostly bij| projects are ceot^ ' 
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projects and they are wisely distributed in 
various States of the country. The * big push 
theory’ applied in this direction. 

Problems of somewhat diderent kinds are 
posed by the growth ot metropolitan cities and 
large growing cities. In metropolitan regions 
like Calcutta, Delhi, Bombay and others, it is 
imperative to pursue a series of programmes 
aiming at balanced regional development. 
The Maharashtra Development Corporation 
is taking a lead for equitable distribution and 
dispersal of industries. The SIMCO is back¬ 
ing from the financing point of view. The 
twin city of Bombay and the Master Plan of 
capital region (Delhi), and that of Calcutta 
are under serious consideration. A start has 
^en made in this direction and Kanpur and 
Ahmedabad as industrial cities are closely 
following the metropolises. 

Regional and urban development. was 
accorded particular recognition in the Third 
Plan, and development plans for 72 urban 
eities were undertaken. Regional studies in 
respect of metropolitan regions around Delhi, 
Greater Bombay and Calcutta was initiated. 
By 1968, almost all the States had introduced 
Town Planning Legislation and followed by 
Town Planning Department too There is an 

urgent need to prevent unregulated growth of 
towns : 

Urban population from 79 million (1961) 
will increase up to 152 million (1981) 
Number of towns (50000 population) from 
259 (1961) will increase up to 536 (1981) 
These hgures are alarming and regional 

planners can hardly overlook them. 

Regional Trends 

1. Emergence of two principal sectors for 
the regional purposes art— 

a. Urban b. Rural 

Nationaliiation of banks, Community 
Developmenti and Fancuayat Raj System, and 
Rural employment schemes have been imple* 
mented to link urban^rural sectors. 


2. Public sector projects, mostly large, 
have been located in several states and regions 
of the country on technical and eccmomic 
grounds. They give Hpur to the economy in 
regions concerned, e.g. steel plants, petro¬ 
chemical complexes, river valley projects, 
industrial complexes and the like. Several 
corporations have come into being to shoulder 
the responsibility of their respective sectors at 
the Centre and State levels. 

3. River-Valley projects are meant to use 
water and power resources. They are multi- 
State projects. The D. V. C. is planned on 
the T. V. G. lines. The use of the Narbada 
water is projected on the same lines. 

4. District Planning has been gaining 
ground. The I. A. D. P. package programmes 
have brought green revolution and dispersion 
of benefits to the farmer’s door. 

5. The District Employment Schemes 
have been piloted nation-wise during the 
present two years. These may ensure one day 
to provide Rs. 100/- minimum to 'each family, 
though it is a Icng term projection. Various 
labour-intensive work will add physical assets 
to the nation. District surveys have been 
conducted by the small scale Industries 
Corporation. 

6. Metropolitan centres have undergone 
surveys and their master plans have been 
prepared. The metropolitan region of 
Calcutta has been allocated Ks. 42 crorei in 
the Fuuith Five Year Plan. The Delhi and 
Bombay regions have not been spared. 
Things are coming up in phases and cover 
important cities of the country. One day 
every city will bs linked with one industry as 
a focal point. 

7. The resource-based region bearing 
rich deposits of minerals comprises Stat« like 
Andhra Pradesh, Bihar and Orissa. It has 
been surveyed and planned. Democratic 
pUmningis a coiittrsiint to it. 
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.S. A Sute Is A, region for «Jl practical 
inurposes. This concept is hierarchical rather 
than economic, the latter is' to be developed 
in successive Plans. 

In the end whatever the projects in opera¬ 
tion and schemes piloted dp have their 'spread 
effects* ultimately. An economic urban-rural 
relationship is emerging though things take 
their own time. Political, bureaucratic and 
ideological factors have been proving to be 
permanent constraints. Sentimental concepts 
and slogans divert the mind of the community, 
however, if these weaknesses cannot be rooted 
out easily from a, democratic country like 
India, does not mean that they are allowed 
to perpetuate. Anyway* we have to take a 
practical view of the situation as no part of 
the nation has re<iiained unaffected in one way 
or the other economically. 

To conclude, the successive Plans may be 
designed ta be rcgion^lised by integrated area 
and regional development programmes. Can 
wc ever aspire to put our motherland in the 
category of developed nations of the world, 


by increasing ten-fold our per capita income 

like Japan 7 It is an answer to be given by 

the Whole Nation only. 
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Indian and foreign Periodicals 


Art in Zea—Zen in Art 

The following article by Mfi. Eva Van 
Hoboken is reproduced from the Aryan Path. 
It was published in 197i : 

A very vivid and enjoyable aspect of Zen^ 
is the art of brush drawings done by Zen 
monks or priests with black ink on white 
paper. These paintings are called Zengas. 

The Zen master Sengai (1750*1837)* is an 
especially easily understandable interpreter of 
Zen through his brush paintings, because he 
expressed himself often with a kind smile and 
a deep sense of humour. The real, profound 
meaning of his paintings is only .entirely clear 
to a person who is trained in Zen, because 
each of his drawings expresses a solved Koan.* 
The statements Sengai made with his brush 
are bis own statements, but their meaning is 
universal and, therefore, is, even when hidden, 
enjoyed by many people because of the 
lightheartedness, the inner freedom, and the 
humour of old master Sengai. 

He painted often at the request of the 
stream of visitors coming to his temple. They 
were mostly poor people. Sengai was very 
democratic and mixed with everybody, poor, 
miserable, from the neighbourhood. They 
paid him very little for his work, sometimes 
with merely a handful of rice, but sometimes a 
wealthier merchant donated him the material 
for a badly needed new robe. 

The interesting point for us who look at 
Zengas not only by Sengai, or Hakuin (1686-' 
1769) but also those drawn by hundreds of 
Zeh monks and priests, is that they are never 
**creMted*% never drawn to become a picture. 


difficult one, done with a special brush, a 
special ink, on a special type of paper. The 
brush works quickly, a painting is often 
finished in minutes, but these drawings are 
always done with the brush held in certain 
ways dictated by a strictly»maintained position 
of the shoulder, the arm, and the band, con¬ 
forming to the natural angle of the human 
body. If one ever tries to paint with such a 
brush, and handles it according to the strict 
rules, one will even sec, by painting only a dot 
or a circle, the state of one’s own mind 
expressed badly or well in this dot or circle. 
A long training in handling the brush is 
required before one is able to practise this art 
of Zen properly. 

The boldness of modern art has nothing 
in common with the simplicity of Zen paint¬ 
ings. A calligraphy of the character Mut^ a 
very important Zen expression often painted 
by old and modern Zen masters, is productive 
and creative. There is no elimination in order 
to be simple, no exaggeration to express Mu 
either. The character Mu painted by a Zen 
master is mere denial of form and colours ; it 
is Mu and nothing else. 

Zen expresses itself not only in drawings 
but in pottery and poetry as well, not to 
mention the art of Hower-arrangement, 
Ikebana, gardening and archery. But to stick 
to pottery, everybody knows about the famous 
tea cups of China and Japan. It is said that 
it waa quite common in olden days for a Zen 
priest to go to the market and look for a tea 
or rice cup. He would look until suddenly he 


a piece of art, or to be published* found what He wanted : a very simple cup 

ZtfngMM tats outcome of a thoroughly skilled which appealed tp blpif* He bought it pro*.. 
ifti^Hsky df tiieprt of .brmk drawing, a veif Inilinpt fdr idt yplue. 
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ill. He required it because for him this cup 
bad Zeu. This means that the thoroughly 
limple, creative spirit of the maker of the cup 
ivas visible to the Zob priest* The potter 
might never even have heard of Zep, but he 
expressed "oneness”, he was creative and 
achieved oneness of material* the clay* mind* 
time, and space. He probably knew that 
space—here, the inner hole of the cup—is as 
substantial as its outer form. The Zen priest 
going through the market recognized immedi¬ 
ately this oneness. Famous old tea cups 
preserved until our times were often chosen in 
such a simple way. 

Zen paintings are like poems. The unsaid 
is sometimes more important than the said 
word. Space and balaffice between the lines, 
or, in a painting, the white spot in a corner of 
the picture, expresses fullness and emptiness. 

Zen paintings arc sometimes mistaken for 
caricatures or cartoons. This is a total mis¬ 
understanding of the occasional roughness of 
their appearance. 

Dr. Shinichi Hisamatsu explains that Zen 
art has seven charactaristics: assyraetry, 
simplicity, plainness, unadorned sublimity, 
naturalness, fathomless depth, unworldliness, 
quietness, and solitude. These characteristics 
expressed in one are what is unique in Zen, 
They arc all aspects of Zen and therefore do 
not appear separately as individual elements ; 
which makes Zen and Zen art difficult to 
understand. 

There is an old poem : 

As long as you have no repose of your mind, 

under any circumstsmees, 

as an artist, you cannot create, 

as a warrior you cannot ^ht, ^ 

sa a scholar you cannot teach, 

as a priest you cannot help your fellow man. 

This is only a glimpse of the art m Zen or 
of Zen ih art. True knowledge of Zen must 
come from inside, from one's psund. But there 


is an impo^rtant ^rhing-point, which is, 
sometimes a Zen painting or a Zen poem '':l 
understood and enjoyed by non-practising 
people; it is because everybody is in pOMsv V 
sion of the complete, real, universal mind. 

It may be hidden or unknown but it is therf. ' 
This mind is touched by the oneness of die 
Zen master’s mind who has created the paint¬ 
ing, and has touched by this skilful means the 
corresponding self in a fellow human being. 

1. Zen is a Buddhist sect, founded by 
Bbodidharma who came from India to . 
China during the first half of the first 
millenium A. D. The sect flourished iii 
China and was brought to Japan in 1191 
by the monk Eisat, where it is still alive 
in our time. 

2. Koan : a kind of question given to the 
Zen student by the Zen master, which 
should not be answered on an intellec¬ 
tual basis, but out of his experience of 
oneness. 

3. Sengai, The Zen Master, By Dr, Daiseta 
Taitaro Suzuki, edited by Eva van 
Hoboken (Faber and Faber, London, 
1971). 

4. Mu: Mu is a famous Eoan..'Joshu 
(Chao-chou 778-834) was once asked by 
a monk : “Has the dog jpnll^lha-nature?” 
Josbu answered “No” (Wu or Mi^. But 
he also said another titee **Ym**, 

1- i‘ 

Israel’s Short War Doctrine 
The following is reproduced from News 
from Israel; 

Israel’s defence doctrine, dictated by tfaC' 
country’s limited resources, stipulates that it 
will have only a small regular army, basing Its 
security and armed forces on a maximum 
mobilization of the national potential when C 
necessary. Such a mobilization encompasses ; 
not only men but also cars, mechanical 
equipment and even entire workshops such ^ , 
garages, bakeries^ etc. which willtheh cpo^ 
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pletely or partly cease to serve civilian consu* 
mers and become part of the army logisUcs. 
Only a limited number of men and enterprises 
are recognized as indispensable to the civilian 
economy and will consequently not be mobi* 
lized. By and large, the civilian economy at 
times of war, is operated by those who for 
reasons of age, health or sex have not been 
called up. It follows, by the same doctrine, 
that Israel should endeavour to have a short 
war so that even if considerable harm is 
caused through general mobilization, the 
damage will last for a relatively short time. 
During that time civilian needs and army 
requirements—with the exception of food— 
can then be met out of existing stocks, while 
the growing demand will only be felt after 
demobilization of reservists has begun. 

The course of events in the October War 
did not fit jnto that pattern and Israel’s indus¬ 
try had to adapt itself to circumstances which 
it had not foreseen, reorganize in order to go 
on producing and act with utmost resourceful¬ 
ness in solving problems. Today, it can be 
said that the ordeal was dealt with successfully. 

The massive draft of manpower of course 
led to a drastic decrease in the absolute 
-number of industrial workers. But above all, 
it hit the professional and managerial groups. 
In many plants there remained a sufficient 
labour force to operate machinery even at the 
pre-war production level. But there was a 
lack 6t foremen, technicians, maintenance 
personnel, production managers, etc.—a 
situation liable to cause a sharp drop in 
production, even beyond the rate of decrease 
in total manpower. Moreover, the nation¬ 
wide blackout imposed at the outbreak of 
hostilities and the absence of regular public 
transportation facilities have, in many cases, 
made night-shift work impracticable. These 
conditions, on top of preoccupation with 
children left at home or relatives at the front, 


sometimes affected th6 worker’s^mainI]f 
women’s—willingness to work overtime or at 
odd hours. 

The various branches of industry and 
economy are not equally sensitive to these 
vicissitudes. Mining and quarrying, highly 
dependent on male workers, trucks and 
engineering equipment, is liable to be—and 
was indeed—hit in a far worse way than, say, 
the food and beverage industry, where the 
percentage of women employed is much 
higher. Inded, while mining output dropped 
by over 50%, the production of food suffered 
a 15% decrease only. This data should be 
viewed against the average decline of all 
industrial activities which was 35%, approxi¬ 
mately matching the decrease in the number 
of workers. 

How is this relatively small decline to be 
explained ? Managements and workers alike 
have strived to offset the handicaps. They set 
up joint emergency committees which on the 
one hand looked after the soldier’s and his 
family's needs and on the other dealt with 
difficulties that arose at the plant. Resistance 
to labour mobility within enterprises dwindled 
and all efforts were geared to boost producti¬ 
vity. 

Gradually the economy became adjusted to 
the emergency conditions and, with the 
removal of some of th^. major handicaps 
industrial output grew although the numbei 
of employees had not changed much. A 
large textile factory in the south employing 
600 workers and manufacturing cotton yarn 
acrylic yarn and worsted yarn at a total value 
of sales which, in 1973, amounted to IL35m 
had remained, when the war broke out, witt 
a single foreman, practically no departmen 
heads and less than half its mauitenanci 
personnel. In spite of the good-will anc 
devotion of die employees, production dropp 
ed by 25% in October. Vet, the gap hijii 
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^ dpidfif at a inoiotibly of 3*/. and by th«i# C^njiaii cotSSf^rpart# <ibdot 
l eiadof bec^mbet the decKa*e was 19% possess. The Oetroans probably rise &oni tWivi< 
Moreover, eager itat to fail its eustomers ranks and occupy managerial posts mofe often 
'and having its future in mind, the Company, than the French do. Higher educaddnal ' 
encouraged and aided like the others by the qualiScations for supervisors appear to be' 
Government's special financial arrangements, more in demand in French industries than 


has managed to honour its obligations and all 
orders were delivered. 

It may be said that Israel’s industry has 
passed its latest test with honours, kept the 
country and its armed forces constantly 
supplied with all current needs, and fulfilled 
its international obligations. 

Industrial Wage Differential in France aud 


in the West German establishments. Coming 
from a higher class, so to speak, the French 
industrial supervisors relatively command 
higher salaries than the Germans. It will be 
an interesting study to find out if technocrats 
in communist countries go to the same pubs or 
clubs as do their comrades, the ordinary 
workmen. It is a very difficult thing to create 


W. Germany 

J. J. Siluestre writing-in the International 
Labour Review describes the results ‘’of a 
research project investigating wage differentials 
in a number of industrial concerns in France 
and the Federal Republic of Germany.*’ The 
facts discovered point to the existence of 
conditioning factors other than those that are 
purely “of the industrial field alone". The 
presence of these determinants majke the prob» 
lem a complex sociological-economic one 
which would require more thorough enquiry 
than just a statistical survey of the facts availa¬ 
ble in the books and files maintained by the 
administrators of the industrial establishments. 


and maintain an egalitarian social system. 
Class crops up wherever there is recognition 
for excellence. And those who are above the 
average arc always eager to conserve their 
superiority as a mark of exclusive distinction. 

Young Workers in USiiR 

In Soviet Russia young workers, that is 
workers between 18 and 30 years of age, often 
leave their jobs In order to go into some other 
type of work, and an analysis of this change 
over to new lines of work, by Dr. Alexander 
Katlyar has been published in the International 
Labour Review which will be of interest to 
persons studying the economy of the lISSR. 
Dr. Kotlyar who is a D. Sc. in economics 


i Wages differ for the same sort of jobs from 
f country to country for considerations which 
may have no specific connections with the 
jobs the wage earners do. In India, for 
instance, caste and religious considerations 
creep in which restricts the supply of parti¬ 
cular types of workers. Supervisory staff are 
referred to as Babus which requires *hem to 
maintain certain status, also to have educa¬ 
tional qualificadops in excess of what they 
/ might need to carryout their occupational 
responsibilities. It appears from the analysis 
referred to above that the French workers of 
certain clanes have dittioctive merits which 


surveyed 105 industrial establishments and 76 
building enterprises which employed in all 
125000 workers of the age grbup 18>30. 
Dr. Kotlyar also interviewed 3S000 other 
young workers in 58 industrial and building 
enterprises. Of the facts collected by 
Dr. Kotlyar those shown in the fallowing two 
tables clearly point to the fact that a la^e 
number of young workers make these expert* 
ments to fit into jobs that most suit thrir 
talents and incHnatione. There being ncsarly 
30 million young wbricers these movement! 
from job to job hri^ve a good few mitlioii; 
workers. 
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CHANGES OF OCCUPATION AND 
RELATIONSHIP OF JOB TO TRAINING 
(a* */• of workers surveyed) 

Relationship of 
present job to 
vocational train* 
ing received 


Occupational 

stability 

Related 

Unrelated 

Tots 

Manufacturing 

Change 

15.9 

9.1 

25.0 

No change 

65.6 

9.4 

75.0 

Total 

81.5 

18.5 

100.0 

Construction 

Change 

10.2 

2.5 

12.7 

No change 

78.6 

8.7 

87.3 

Total 

88.8 

11.2 

100.0 


RANK ORDER OF REASONS FOR 
WHICH YOUNG WORKERS LEAVE 


THEIR JOBS 


Rank order^ 

Reason giver 

1 

0) 

No opportunity for studying 
after working hours 

2 

(4) 

Job unrelated to training 

3 

(2-3) 

No prospect of improved hous¬ 
ing 

4 

(2-^) 

Dissatisfaction with occupation 

5 

(5) 

Dissatisfaction with remune¬ 
ration 

6 

(6) 

Unfavourable working schedule 

7 

(8-10) 

Unfavourable working condi¬ 
tions 

8-9 

(8-10) 

No prospect of advancement 


(8-10) 

Poor organisation of work 

10 

(V 

Unsatisfactory relations with 



management 


1. In diminishing order of importance for 
industrial worken (rank order for build* 
ing construction workers is shown in 
parendtestai)* 

Inaei a Cricket Playing Nation 
; New froW/srtfe/ published the following 
newt itnm ih their September 1^74 number: 


The International fCricket Conference. M 
voted by a substantial majority to accept Isf^< 
as an associate member, overriding the blt^r 
opposition of Pakistan. Israel, whose appli¬ 
cation was sponsored by England, was accep¬ 
ted into the select assembly of cricket-playing 
nations at the ICG’s annual meeting in 
London. * 

The decision caused Pakistani representa¬ 
tives Ha6z Kardar and Zafar Altaf to walk 
out of the gathering in protest, warning that 
“in any event Pakistan will not have any 
cricketing relations with Israel and will never 
exchange teams with her.” (This is in line 
with their country’s long-standing policy of 
refusing all sporting t^es with Israel). 

Accepted along with Israel were Argentina 
and Singapore, bringing to 14 the number of 
associate members—these are countries where 
cricket is played on a regular basis, but full 
Test matches arc not held. Previous members 
in this category included Denmark, Fiji, 
Holland, Hongkong and the U. S. Full 
members of the ICC are Australia, England, 
India. New Zealand, Pakistan, South Africa 
and the West Indies. 

The meeting took place at the Lords’ head¬ 
quarters of the MCG (Marylebone Cricket 
Club), the governing body of world cricket. 
The eight-year-old Israel Cricket Association 
submitted its application for membership at 
the beginning of 1972. 

MCG assistant secretary John Lofting told 
The Jerusalem Post that England, as the sponsor 
of Israel’s successful application, will do every¬ 
thing possible to assist in the development of 

cricket in Israel. He foresaw both the MGC 
and the 1C!C being able to help considerably 
in the field of coaching, instructional: material 
and the organisation of tours to and from ^ 
Israel. 

Mitxman, founder-chairman of 
the (srgel Cricket Supporteis’ Aiiodatloo in 



IH^tAN ANb fOllfiXGl<) 


Itlklii* uidd that Iirael*8 acceptance by the 
•hould give a big filUp to the game 

» 

' - * / 

Mr. Mitiman, who hai been closely 

involved in Israers contacts with the MCC 
over the past few years, stated : ‘*With this 
development, Israel cricket has come of age'*. 
He added that it was iparticularly appropriate 
that the news had come on the eve of the 
Israel national cricket team’s three-week tour 
of the British Isles. 

False Prophets 

Whoever can make pfbrnises of imparting 
knowledge unobtainable from text books or 
professional teachers, has a chance of becom¬ 
ing a divinely inspired instructor to whom go 
thousands of ignorant aspirants to vdsdom. 
W'hoever again can promise to show sinners 
the path to divine bliss or tell them how to 
come to a settlement with the dispensers of 
good luck, leservcd seats in heaven and assure 
intimate communion with God, can also fabri¬ 
cate a trademark of holiness and collect 
ciplcs and donations to organise his atelier 
|priestcraft and the proper development and 
semination of his cult. India is crowded 
tb preceptors who initiate people, manufac- 
rc rules of conduct and tenets which make 

I eir followers an exclusive body of faithful 
en and women, as well as set up centres 
^here spiritual ends are achieved in an 
Ittractive and pleasurable manner. These 


preceptors ure self made atiddo 
much time in philosophical, metaphydeal ^Wv 
yogic studies or practices. They rely more M 
stage setting and make up. 

Laurence J. Bendit wrote some months ago 
in The Theosophlst about the coming of Talte 
prophets' at the 'end of the age*. His words 
can be quoted here. 

*Tn several places in the Christian Gospels 
we are warned that, "at the end of the age" 
many "false prophets'* will arise, show, maybe, 
sigBs and wonders, and try to lead astray, 
*’if possible", ths elect. (Mark, 13. 22). 

"We can connect with this the cropping 
up of "prdphets", in the sense of teachers and 
visionaries, which is so evident, especially in 
some parts of the world. 

"There have, of course, always been clai¬ 
mants to at least minor messianic rank, some 
of them reasonably sane, some clearly para¬ 
noiac lunatics. In India, especially, the guru, 
the swamt, the rlshl have always had their 
place in society. But with the present ease 
of communication, a good number have come 
to the west and set themselves up as teachers 
of the would-be aspirant to spirituality. 
Some are quiet, simple, sincere people, and 
their teachings are sound. Others are clearly 
on the make as to fame and money. Some 
call themselves simply "Sri” or "Mister," 
others style themselves maharlshis —"great 
seers"—and yogis, some going even so far as 
to claim to be avatars of God Himself." 
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